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THE period of time, which the Volume now 
presented to the Reader embraces, will exhibit the 
Church of Christ in a very different situation from 
any, in which it appeared, during the whole course 
of the three first Centuries. 

\ 

The fourth Century opens with a persecution more 
systematically planned, and more artfully conducted, 
than those which Christians had ever known. In- 
deed victory at first showed itself in favour of the 
persecutors, and Christianity seemed to be near an 
end. All the powers of cruelty and artifice, and of 
violence and calumny, associated, were exerted to 
the utmost in the course of these transactions ; ^and, 
if the Church still survived the storm, and rose 
more terrible from her losses, the only reason was, 
bec^iuse her defender is invincible. 

We next behold the Church established and 
protected by civil polity, and the whole system of 
Paganism, which had been the pride of ages, gra- 
dually dissolved, and sinking into insignificance and 
contempt. The advantages and abuses, attendant on 
Christian Establishments, display themselves, on this 
occasion, in a very conspicuous |>oint of view. I have 
endeavoured, with faithfulness and candour, to 
point out both ; at the same time that the regard 
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due to truth itself, and to the characters of the most 
illustrious and the most exemplary Christians in past 
ages, seemed to require a defence of Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. I hope no real lover of truth and 
liberty will censure the. attempt : for it must be 
owned, that the most direct attacks, in the way of 
argument, and I wish I Could say only in that way, 
have repeatedly beqn made Against them, as if they 
were unchristian in their whole nature. It cannot, 
therefore, be reckoned unfair to desire men, freely to 
give to others the liberty which they allow to them- 
selves, if they would prove that their love of hberty 
is genuine and sincere. 

The Arian controversy nearly fills the rest of the 
Century ; it was my duty to give a faithful history of 
its ri^e, progress, and eftects. And, if the personal 
character of Arians appear more criminal than many 
of my readers have been taught to imagine, I confi- 
dently refer them to the most authentic records of 
antiquity. I am not conscious of having disguised 
any one fact, or exaggerated any one enormity. 

But it is with far greater pleasure, that I have 
contemplated the fifth Century. The history of 
Pelagianism I judged to be a desideratum in our 
language : it was necessary to lay it before the reader 
with some degree of circumstantial exactness, sup- 
ported too by incontestible documents. If the ac- 
count of the writings and labours of Augustine bo 
thought to extend to an immoderate length, I can 
only say, that the importance of the doctrines of 
GRACE, with their practical effects, will, perhaps, be 
considered as a sufficient apology. Nothing can be 
introduced more pertinent to the whole design of this 
History’, than the revival of religion, of whi(m he was 
the providential instrument : its effects remained for 
many centuries : and I scarcely need say to those, 
who have read the fonner Volume even with super- 
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ficial attention, that my plan often requires me to 
be brief, where other historians are immoderately 
tedious ; and to be circumstantial, where they say 
little, or are silent altogether. 

To search out the real Church from age to age, 
is indeed a work of much labour and difficulty ; far 
more so, I apprehend, than can even be conceived 
by those, whose studies have never been directed to 
this object. 'The ore is precious, but it must bo 
extracted from incredible heaps of heterogeneous 
matter. I cannot pretend to be clear of mistakes ; 
but it.behoved me to be as careful as I could ; and 
I shall thankfully receive information or correction 
from studious persons who have carefully investi- 
gated antiquity for themselves. I cannot, indeed, 
expect information or correction from self-created 
critics, who are carried down the torrent of modern 
prejudices, and who know no sentiments, but those 
which they have imbibed from Authors of the present 
Century. 

The encouragement which I have received from a 
generous Public induces me to persevere. Besides, 
the peculiar advantage of a work of this kind is, that 
it is capable of perfection| so far as it proceeds, 
without needing any support from subsequent parts. 
It is not like a connected thread of argumentation, 
which must be read throughout, before the full force 
of any particular portion of it be discerned. 

. What real Christianity is, I mean to exhibit histo- 
rically ; and, in the execution of this plan, I hope 
I shall be found not altogether to have disappointed 
the expectations of the University of Cambridge. 
reflect with peculiar satisfaction, that the University, 
to which I am now so much indebted for liberal sup- 
port in the publication of this Workjand in which se- 
veral of my earlier years were spent in useful studies, 
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was, under Divine Providence, the principal instrU' 
ment*, of spreading through these kingdoms at the 
Reformation, that very light of Evangelical doc- 
trine, which it is the capital object of this History 
to explore. 

* See Buraet’s History oif the ReformaUon, and Strype's 
Lives of the Archbishops, passim. ' 
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CHAP. I. 

THE PERSkcUTIOK OF DIOCLESIAN. 

T he last Century concluded with some symp- cent. 

toms of a storm ready to burst on the Church, . 
which had long been in a state of ease and prospe* 
rity, and was at the same time deeply declined from 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospd. Besides 
the mart^dom of l^celkii|in Africa*, an attempt 
had been made in a moH general, and yet in a 
covert manner, to corrupt the army. It was put 
to the ^tion of Christian officers, whether they 
would oiffier sacrifice, and enjoy their dignity, or 
refuse, and be deprived. Many were < desirous of 
retira^into private life, to avoj^ the trial. M^y 
however shewed a sincere^^fegard to the kingdom 
of Christ, ^d qpntentedly lost their preferment. 

Some few we put to death for a terror to the rest. 

But the general persecution, which afterwards de- 
stroyed such numbers, was withheld for some timef. 

In this preludej which has been mentioned alK)ve, 
an4 of which we have only a dark and imperfect 
aeoonQt, something of the political manoeuvres of 
Dipdesian se^s conspicuous. It is evid^t that 
after he had so long favoured the Christians, he had 
now contrficted a preiudit^ against them, though 
Ot first he.ihade use ot artifice rather than vidence. 

* ^ C. XVII. of last Century, VoL I. 
t Euseb. B. VIII. C. ly. 

VOt.,ii. , B 
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CHAP. This emperor hud an associate called Maximian, 

^ and they had under them two Caesars, Galerius and 
Constantius. The last-mentioned only of the four 
was a person of probity and humanity. The other 
three were tyrants, thou^i the sayageness of Galerius 
was the most remarkable. He met Dioclesian at 
Nicomedia, where he usually kept his court, in the 
winter, in the nineteenth year of his reign, and in 
A. D. the year of our Lord 302, and determined, if pos- 
302. sible to instigate him to measures against the Chris- 
tians, still more sanguinary and decisive*. This 
man had a mother extremely bigotted to paganism, 
who almost every day employed herself in sacri- 
fices. The Christians about her refused to partake 
of the idolatrous feasts, and gave t^mselves up to 
fasting and prayer. Hence her mind was incensed 
against the whole body, and she stimulated her son, 
who was as superstitious as herself, to seek their 
destruction. A whole winter Dioclesian and Gale- 
riup were engaged in secret counsels. The latter 
proposed a general persecution ; the former remon- 
strated against the impolicy of such sanguinary 
measures, and was for limiting the persecution to 
the officers of the court and the soldiers. Finding 
hiignself unable to stem the fury of Galerius, h§ 
called a council of a few judges and officers. Som| 
gave it as their opinion, that the Christians shov^ 
in general be put to death ; and others, induced by 
fear or flattery, assented. Still Dioclesian was 
averse, a,nd through policy or superstition 
mined to consult the oracle of Apollo at 
Apollo answered, as it might be expected,. Jft a 
manner friendly to the views of Galerjus. Sta^ered 
with rfpeated importunities, the old emperor still 
4 iesitated, and could not be persuaded to attempt 
the ' demdition of Christianity by bloodshedi^ 
whereas Oaleriiis was desirous to bum |^ve thod* 
who refused to sacrifice tp the heaths 
• Lactantius de M. P. 
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. The feast of the Terminalia was the day ap- 
pointed to commence the operations against the 
Christians. Early in die morning, an officer with 
gnards came to the great church at Nicomedia, and 
bursting open the doors, bought for the image of 
God. So says my author^; though if this be not 
a mere flourish of rhetoric, they must have been 
strangely ignorant of the sentiments of the followers 
of Jesus. The Scriptures which were found were 
burnt ; every thing was given to plunder. While 
all things were in this confusion, the two Emperors, 
looking at the scene from the palace, were long in 
doubt whether they should order the edifice to be 
burnt. The prudent opinion of Dioclesian at length 
prevailed, who feared the effect of a conflagration 
on the neighbouring buildings. The Pretorian 
soldiers were therefore sent with axes and other 
iron tools, and in a few hours levelled the whole 
building with the ground. " 

The next day an Edict appeared, by which men E<i'ct 
of the Christian religion, of whatever rank or degree, r Sil!!* 
were deprived of all honour and dignity ; were ex- 
jJbsed to torture ; and every one might have justice 
against them ; whilst they were debarred the benefit 
of the laws in all cases without exception*. Thus 
was the Christian world at once exposed to all pos- 
sible insults without redress. The spirit of man 

* In a passage, which seems to be misplaced by some mistake, 

Eusebius observes, that in the 19th year of Dioclesian, edicts 
were every where suddenly published, by which it was ordered, 
that churches should be levelled with the ground, the sacred 
books consumed by tire, persons of dignity disgraced, common 
people, m^e slaves if they persisted in Christianity. Not long 
after, says he, other letters were published, by which it was 
enacted, that all the bishops every where should first be cast 
into bonds, and afterwards be compeUed by every method to 
sacrifiee. These measures of the coiut increasing gradually in 
.ai^ienty and horror, show that it was not without reluctance, 
that Dioclesimi was induced to consent to a universal carnage, 
though he 'fbb well agrbed with Galerius in forming a system 
&r tnccextinctiQn of. the Christian name< 
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naturally revolts against injustice so flagrant, and a 
Christian was found hardy enough, under the trans- 
ports of indignation, to pull down and tear the Edict. 
He was burned alive for his indiscretion, and bore 
his sufferings with admii^ble, and, it is to be hoped, 
with Christian patience. • 

Some time after, a part of the palace was found 
to be on fire: the Christians were charged with 
the fact : and the eunuchs of the house were ac- 
cused. Dioclesian himself was present, and saw his 
servants burnt in the flames. It is remarkable, that 
the servants of Galerius were not put to the torture ; 
while he himself took much pains to keep up the 
indignation of the old emperor. After fifteen days 
a second fire brake out, and Galerius left the palace 
in a hurry, expressing his fear of being burnt alive. 
Lactantius, without hesitation, charges all this to 
the artifices of Galerius. 

The Perse- Dioclcsian now thoroughly in earnest, raged 

ukcLlL ®§*^*^®* Christian name, 

a”d. and obliged among others his wife and daughter to 
wfi’i '"ear sacrifice. Doubtless he suspected them at least of a 
»f thirEm- secret regard for Christianity. Presbyters and dea- 
peror and Seized and condemned in a summary 

Persecu wRy to death. Eunuchs 01 the greatest power in 
f'MrMaus palace were slain, and persons of every age and 
sex were burnt. It was tedious to destroy men 
singly ; fires were made to burn numbers together, 
ana men with millstones fastened about their necks 
were thrown into the sea. Judges were every 
where at work in compelling men to sacrifice. The 
prisons were full. Unheard-of tortures were in- 
vented ; and, to prevent the possibility of Christians 
obtaining Justice, altars were placed in courts, at 
which plaintiffs were obliged to sacrifice, before 
their cause could be heard. The other two empe- 
rors were directed by letters to proceed in the same 
violent course. Maximian, who governed in Italy, 
obeyed with savage alacrity. Constantius with re- 
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luctance demolished the churches, while he pre- 
served the persons of Christians. 

The persecution pervaded the whole Roman 
world, except France, where the mild Constantins 
ruled; and from east to west, to use the language 
of Lactantius, three monsters of horrible ferocity 
raged. 

I am aware, that a laborious attempt has been 
made to depreciate the accounts of this persecution. 
If I think it needless to relate distinctly all the suf- 
ferings of Christians under it, I must not however 
be supposed to countenance such attempts. The 
agreement of Lactantius and Eusebius, both con- 
temporary authors of credit, is apparent. That 
such edicts were published, that they were strictly 
enforced, that a systematical and serious design of 
extinguishing the Gospel was formed, these things 
are certain. Even if we had no particular mar- 
tyrologies extant, we might be assured from cir- 
cumstances, that much blood must have been spilt, 
and much misery endured, not only in a regular 
and legal way, but also by tumultuary violence, and 
by the malice of men combined against a set of 
persons deprived universally of the protection of 
the laws. There wanted not some instances of 
humanity and generosity in Pagans towards their 
Christian friends and relations. But whoever knows, 
what the passions of men are capable of, when set 
afloat and suffered to act without check or con- 
trol, will not doubt, that the sufferings of Chris- 
tians in this period must have been far greater 
than can be related by any historian. Thus did 
God at once punish their sins, revive his work 
in their hearts by sanctified affliction, evidence 
the extrane depravity of mankind, and above ail, 
illustrate his own power and wisdom in baffling the 
rage of Satan*, and in defending and delivering 
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• Let not the reader startle, because I ascribe the persecutions 
of the Church to Satanic influence. The following Scriptures 
’ B 3 
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CHAP, his Church, when every thing seemed combined for 
its destruction. Should any be inclined to pay 
more regard to the testimonies of. heathens than 
of Christians, let them hear Libanius, the friend 
of Julian the apostate? who thus speaks in his 
funeral oration on that Emperor. “ They who ad- 
hered to a corrupt religion (he means the Christian) 
were in great terrors, and expected that their eyes 
would be plucked out, that their heads would be 
cut off, and that rivers of their blood would flow 
from the multitude of slaughters. They appre- 
hended their new Master would invent new kinds 
of torments, in comparison of which, mutilation, 
sword, fire, drowning, being buried alive, would 
appear but slight pains. For the preceding em- 
perors had employed against them all these kinds 
of punishments.” He goes on to commend Julian, 
for using milder methods. Two pillars in Spain 
were also monuments of the systematic cruelty of 
this persecution, on one of which was this inscrip- 
tion ; “ Dioclesian, Jovian, Maximian Ilerculeus, 
Caesares Augusti, for having extended the Roman 
empire in the East and W est, and for having ex- 
tinguished the name of Christians, who brought the 
Republic to ruin.” On the other this ; “ Diocle- 
sian', &c. for having adopted Galerius in the East, 
for having every where abolished the superstition of 
Christ, for having extended the worship of the gods.” 
And to name only one more evidence, the cruelty 
must have been egregious, which could have inducea 
the persecutors to strike the medaJ of Dioclesian^ 


carefully compared together, seem abundantly to warrant such 
a sentiment. Johnviii. 38 — 44 . 1 Thess. ii. 18. iPet. v. 8.9. 
1 John iii. 8 — 13. Revel, diroughout. To these the evaii- 
gelii al reader may easily add many jnore. Moreover, as thtf 
description of the influences of the Holy Spirit form an essential 
part of this History, it seems to fall in with my plan, to bring 
into ^’iew from time to time, "die counterpart of the Mid in- 
fluences, which is undoubtedly the agency pf Satan. 
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which Still remains, with this inscription, '* The 
name of Christians being extinguished*”. 

Supported by such authorities against the unrea- 
sonableness of modern scepticism, we may proceed 
in the detail of facts. There were some ministers 
of the palace, of the highest rank and nobility, who 
were yet found to prefer the reproach of Christ to 
all worldly grandeur. The m^-rtyrdom of Peter, 
one of the Emperor’s household, is very remarkable. 
He was brought before the Emperor in Nicomedia, 
and was scourged with excessive severity. As he 
refused to sacrilice, though his bones were made bare 
by the strij)es, a mixture of vinegar and salt was 
poured on his limbs ; and this being still to no 
purpose, he was gradually burnt to death. Doro- 
theas, Gorgonius, and many others, who served in 
the palace, after a variety of sufferings, were strangled. 
Anthimus, the llishop of Nicomedia, was beheaded, 
and with him a great multitude of martyrs suf- 
fered. Men and w'omen leaped on the funeral 
piles with alacrity : ^V'ith the persecution the spirit 
of martyrdom was revived in the church. In 
every place the prisons were filled with bishops and 
other Christian ministers, and no room was re- 
served for felons. Martyrs were put to death in 
every province. Africa and Mauritania, Thebais, 
and Egypt throughout, abounded with them. Five 
persons of this last country Eusebius speaks of, 
whom he had known in Palestine and Phoenicia. 
He himself saw them suffering under the scourge, 
or exposed to enraged wild beasts, and celebrates 
their admirable patience. One of them, scarcely 
twenty years of age, stood without bonds, with his 
hands stretched out in a praying posture, ex- 
posed to bears and leopards, which were back- 
ward to perform the bloody task assigned them. 

• Nomine Christianorum delete. See Bullet’s Establish- 
ment, Sic. £us£b. B. VUI. 

* B 4 
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CHAP. A .bull which had been stimulated by hot iron 
> ■ applied to him, tossed with his horns and tore his 

employers; and it was with some difficulty that 
beasts were found to execute the purposes of the 
persecution. 

porsecu. Egypt Suffered extremely. Whole families were 
put to various kinds of death ; some by fire, others 
by water, others by decollation, after horrible tor- 
tures. Some perished by famine, others by cruci- 
fixion, and of these, some in the common manner ; 

. others were fastened with their heads downward, 
and preserved alive, that they might die by hunger. 
But the torments in Thebais exceed all description. 
Women tied by one foot, were raised up on high, 
and exposed naked, monuments at once of the in- 
humanity and indecency of the persecution. Others 
were tom by the distorted boughs of trees; and these 
scenes continued some years. Sometimes ten, at 
other times, thirty, and sixty, and once a hundred 
men and women with their little ones, in one day, 
were murdered by various torments. 

Our author himself, while in Egypt, saw many 
executed* in one day, some beheaded, others burnt; 
so that both the executioners were quite fatigued, 
and their weapons were blunted. The Christians 
suffered (he speaks what he saw himself) with the 
greatest faith and patience. There was even the 
strongest appearance of joy and triumph among 
them, and to their last breath they employed them- 
selves in psalms and thanksgiving. Philoromus, a 
person of great dignity at Alexandria, and a man 
of wealth and eloquence, is recorded as one, who 
died cheerfully for Christ at this time. Phileas 
also, bishop of the Thmutitae, a man of eminence in 
his country, suffered in Thebais. In vain did re- 
lations, friends, magistrates, even the judge himself, 
exhort them to pity themselves, their wives and 


• Euseb. B. IX. C. VIII. 
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children. They loved Christ above all, and were ckwt. 
beheaded*. _ ■ . 

Undoubtedly these scenes demonstrate in the 
highest manner the strength of grace, and the reality 
of that divine influence which attended Christians. 

And when I see Mr. Gibbon, in his notes toward 
the conclusion of his firsfvolume, quibbling and 
cavilling against the text of Eusebius, though any 
reader of Plutarch could have told him, that the 
Greek w’ord ir«fii(r«ji*«p, signifies we saw, and the 
still plainer word a-uvtAi^ujiAcv leaves no room for 
doubt, methinks I see Stephen in the glory of his 
martyrdom, and the Jews gnashing upon him with 
their teeth. 

Phileas, some time before his own martyrdom, 

, . . , . . . *1 raartvT 

being at Alexandria in prison, wrote an epistle to Phiieas. 
the Thmutitae, his own church, concerning the suf- 
ferings of the Christians there. A fragment of which, 
Eusebius has preserved to us, w'hich may not only 
illustrate the nature of the persecution, but also the 
spirit and views of the writer and other good men 
of that time. “ The martyrs fixing sincerely the 
eye of their mind on the supreme God, and cheer- 
fully embracing death for the sake of godliness, 
held immoveably their calling, knowing that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was made man for us, that he 
might cut down all sin, and might afford us the ne- 

* Phileas being asked, How he was persuaded that Jesus 
Christ was God? replied, He made the blind to see, and the deaf 
to hear, cleansed the lepers, and rsdsed the dead. Being asked, 

Is a crucified person God? he answered, lie was crucified for 
our salvation. The Governor said, You are rich, and able to 
maintain almost all the province, I spare you, and advise you to 
sacrifice. It seems the liberahty of Phileas was great toward 
the poor. The Governor added, Thy poor wife looks on thee. 

Phileas answered, Jesus Christ is the Saviour of all our spirits, 
be hath called me to the inheritance of his glory, and he may 
also call her to it. -A little before his execution, My dear chil- 
dren, said he, ye that seek God, watch over your hearts. My 
dear children, stick fast to the precepts of Jesus Christ. — Acta 
sincera. Fleury, 
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cessary preparatives for an entrance into eternal life.” 
(He then quotes the well-known passage concern- 
ing the proper Deity and humiliation of Christ, in 
the second chapter to the Philippians.) Coveting 
the best gifts, the martyrs, who carried Christ with- 
in, underwent all sorts of tortures once and again. 
And while the guards insulted them in word and 
deed, they were preserved serene and unbroken in 
spirit, because “ perfect love casteth out fear.” But 
what eloquence can do justice to their fortitude ? 
Free leave was given to any to injure them ; some 
beat them with clubs, others with rods ; some scourg- 
ed them with thongs of leather, others with ropes. 
Some, having their hands behind them, were hung 
about a wooden engine, and every limb of their bo- 
dies was distended by certain machines. The tor- 
turers rent their whole bodies with iron nails, which 
were applied, not only to the sides, as in the case 
of murderers, but also to their bellies, their legs, 
and their cheeks; others were suspended by one 
hand to a portico, and underwent the most severe 
distention of all their joints ; others were bound to 
pillars, face to face, their feet being raised above 
ground, that their bonds, being distended by the 
weight of their bodies, might be the closer drawn 
together, and this they endured almost a whole day 
without intermission. — The Governor ordered them 
to be bound with the greatest severity, and wheni 
they breathed their last, to be dragged on the 
ground, No care, said he, ought to to taken of 
these Christians ; let all treat them as unworthy of, 
the name of men. Some, after they had been scourg- 
ed, lay in the stocks, both their feet being stretched 
to the fourth hole ; so that they were obliged to lie 
with their faces upward, unable to stand on account 
of the w ounds caused by the stripes. Some expired 
under their tortures. Others having been recovered 
by methods taken to heal them, and being reduced 
to the alternative of sacrificing or dying, cheerfully 
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preferred the latter. For they knew what was 
writtOT, “ Whosoever sacrificeth to other gods, 
shall be destroyed,” and “ Thou shall have none 
other gods but me.” 

Such, says Eusebius, are the words of a martyr, 
a true lover of wisdom and of God, which, before 
the definitive sentence of his execution, he sent to 
the brethren of his own Church., 

One city in Phrygia, being generally Christian, 
was besieged by armed men, and set on fire. The 
men with their wives and children were burnt to 
death, calling upon Christ, the God over all*. All 
the inhabitants, magistrates and people, nobles and 
plebians, professing Christianity, were ordered to 
sacrifice, and for refusing suflered in this mannerf. 

One Adauctus, a Christian, of the highest dig- 
nity, who held at that time an office of great im- 
portance, was honoured also with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. Some were slain by axes, as in Arabia ; 
some by breaking the legs, as in Cappadocia; some 
sus|)ended by the feet, with the head downward, 
over a slow fire, were sutlbcated, as in Mesopotamia; 
some were mutilated, and cut in pieces, as at Alex- 
andria. Some were burnt to death, in a very gra- 
dual manner, at Antioch. Some, to avoid falling 
into the hands of their enemies, committed suicide, 
by throwing themselves down from the tops of 
houses : lamentable instances of impatience ! But 
the reader will remember, that the decline had been 
very great from Christian purity : that so many 
should suffer like Christians in so dull a time, can 
scarcely be accounted for, but on the idea of the 
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* Gibbon observes, that there was an important circumstance, 
which has been noticed by lluffinus, the Latin translator of 
Eusebius ; that the gates were opened to permit them to depart, 
if they pleased. The remark is worthy of his own malignity. 
Is it to be supposed, that this permission was unconditional? 
Eusebius tells us, that it was expected from them, that they 
•hould sacrifice. 
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I. 


Lucian 

suffered 

Martyrdom 

A.D. 
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Lord’s reviving his work and ministering the Hofy 
Spirit amidst their afflictions. I cannot commend 
the conduct of a lady of Antioch, or that of her two 
daughters, who, to avoid the licentious brutality of 
the soldiers, drowned themselves. Two other virgins 
in the same city of Antioch, persons of quality, and 
of great piety, died in a niuch more Christian manner, 
being thrown into, the sea by the persecutors. 

In Pontus, sharp reeds were thrust under the 
nails into the fingers of some ; the backs of others 
were scorched by melted lead ; some in their bowels 
and privy parts suffered inexpressible torments; 
the judges exercising ingenious malice in the daily 
invention of new punishments. 

Wearied at length with murder, and affecting to 
praise the clemency of the emperors, who were de- 
sirous to save life, they contented themselves with 
plucking out eyes, and cutting off one of the legs. 
The number of those who suffered in this way was 
inexpressible; and they were afterwards condemned 
to work in the mines. 

Lucian, a holy and exemplary presbyter of 
Antioch, had the honour to apologize for Christianity 
at Nicomedia, in the presence of the Emperor, and 
afterwards to suffer. Tyrannio, bishop of Tyre, was 
thrdwn into the sea. Zenobius, a presbyter of Sidon, 
and an excellent physician, expired serene in tor- 
tures. Sylvanus, bishop of Emesa, with some others, 
was exposed to the wild beasts. Peleus and Nilus, 
Egyptian bishops, with others, were burnt to death. 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, suffered also together 
with Faustus, Dius, and Ammonius, his presbyters. 
Other Egyptian bishops are mentioned also by 
Eusebius, who leaves the celebration of the rest to 
those who saw their sufferings, contenting himself 
with a more particular account of those whom he 
blew, and of those facts of which he had ocular 
demonstration. 
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As infidel writers have taken pains to depreciate cent. 

the authenticity of these facts, it seemed proper to , 

give the reader a just picture of them from Euse- 
bius, and to submit to his determination, whether 
there be any internal evidences of falsehood in his 
narrative. In addition to, what has been shown 
already from Lactantius, anti ancient memorials, it 
may with justice be said, in favouf of the credibility 
of the writer, whose character as a historian of vera- 
city is before us, that he is large and circumstantial 
in scenes of which he was a spectator; succinct and 
general, where he had no opportunity of knowing 
the circumstances. Of the martyrs of Palestine 
his own country, he has given us a copious narra- 
tive, a specimen of which must now be delivered, 
containing those whose martyrdom fell within the 
period of Dioclesian’s reign. The rest must be 
considered hereafter. Procopius was the first of 
these martyrs, who being brought before the tribu- 
nal, and ordered to sacrifice to the gods, declared 
that he knew only one God, to whom we ought to 
sacrifice in the manner which he has appointed. 

Being then ordered to make libations to the four 
emperors, he repeated a verse of Homer, which by 
no means pleased the persecutors, as implying a 
censure of the present government.* Upon this, 
he was beheaded immediately. Whether the em- 
pire was benefited by the appointment of four 
emperors instead of one, is a question of politics, 
which it certainly became not the martyr to enter 
upon, especially on that occasion. And it is the 
only instance of deviation into secular matters, 
which I remember to have seen in primitive Chris- 
tians as yet. It might be only a sally of imprudent 
vivacity, but even so it was extremely ill-timed. 
Galerius, in whose dominions he said this, would 
probably hear of it ; and this fiercest of all the per- 
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CHAP, secutors, needed not the addition of such an incen- 
. tive, to inflame his wrath against the Christians. 

After him, in the same city, Cassarea of Palestine, 
very many bishops of the neighbouring churches, 
suffered grievous torments: others through fear 
recanted at the first onset. The rest underwent a 
variety of punishments. Yet some pains were taken 
to save the reputation of the gods, and to preserve 
the lives of Christians at the same time. 

One was dismissed, as if he had sacrificed, though 
he was dragged to the altar, and a sacrifice was put 
into his hand by violence. Another went away in 
silence, some persons, with a humane falsehood, 
testifying that he had complied. One was thrown 
out as dead, after he had been tortured, though yet 
alive. Another protesting against what was exacted 
of him, many beating him in the mouth, with a 
view to com})eI him to silence, was thrust out of 
the court. Alphcus and Zacclueus alone of all 
these bishops of Palestine, sufl’ered death at this 
time. Tortured for twenty-four hours, after having 
undergone excessive severities before, they manfully 
confessed one only God, and one only Saviour 
Christ, and were at last beheaded. 

Martyrdom Qn the Same day at Antioch, Romanus, a deacon 
tifiioiDanus. church of Cffisarea, was martyred. Hap- 

pening to enter Antioch at the very time when the 
churches w^ere demolished, he saw many men and 
women with their little ones, crowding to the temples 
and sacrifices, most probably Christian apostates *. 
The same spirit which moved Mattathias, the father 
of the Maccabees, on a like occasion, was felt by 
Romanus, but exerted in a manner more agreeable 
to the Christian dispensation. He cried aloud, and 
rebuked their cowardice and perfidy. But being 
seized immediately, and condemned to the flames, 


* >0 a discourse of Eusebius on the Resurrection teaches us. 
See B. on the Martyrs of Palestine, C. 11. Valesius in the notes. 
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and fastened to the stake, while the executioners 
expected the definitive order from the emperor then 
present, (Galerius most probably) he asked cheer- 
fully, Where is the fire for me? Cmsar, provoked at 
his boldness, ordered his tongue to be cut out. He 
put out his tongue with great readiness. After this 
punishment he vvas thrown into prison, and suffered 
there a considerable time. His feet were exposed 
to an unnatural distention, and in the end he was 
dismissed out of life by strangling. This happened 
during the first year of the [)ersecution, while it 
raged only against the governors of the church. 

In the secod year, when the persecution grew 
hotter. Imperial letters were sent into Palestine, 
commanding all men, without exception, to sacri- 
fice. At Gaza, Timotheus, after many sufferings, 
was consumed by a slow fire ; Agapius and Theda 
were condemned to the wild beasts. At this time, 
when many apostatized to save their lives, there 
wanted not also some instances of an excessive for- 
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wardness. Six persons at Cmsarea, with their hands 
bound, ran to Urbanus the Judge, and offered 
themselves for martyrdom. They suffered in con- 
junction with two others, whose spirit and circum- 
stances in tile manner of their departure out of life, 
were more conformable to the rules of the Gospel. 

Power being now communicated to the gover- 
nors of the different provinces to punish the Chris- 
tians freely, each exercised it, as his particular 
temper dictated. Some, for fear of displeasing, did 
even more than they were ordered. Some felt the 
impulse of their own enmity against godliness; 
others indulged a natural savageness of disposition ; 
there were who saw, that to shed blood profusely, 
was the high road to preferment. There were 
those, (and Lactantius ^ looks on them as of the 
worst sort), who determined to torment, and not 
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CHAP. 

I. 


to kill. Such persons studied those arts of torture, 
which might keep life still in being amidst the keenest 
sensations of pain. Eusebius tells us, that he him- 
self heard some of this sort boasting, that their 
administration was not polluted with blood, and that 
he saw a Bithynian governor exulting, as if he had 
subdued a nation of Barbarians, because one per- 
son, after two yefirs resistance, had yielded to the 
force of torments. Much pains were taken also 
with the tortured, to recover them, that they 
might be strengthened to endure new punishments. 
A considerable part of Roman jurisprudence was 
now employed on this subject. The constitutions 
of the law on this head had been published and 
commented on by tlie famehs lawyer Ulpian, and 
were considered as serious objects of study by ci- 
vilians. 

At no time since the beginning of Christianity, 
was so systematical and so laboured an effort made 
to extinguish the Gospel of Christ. Satan had great 
wrath, as if he had foreseen that he should have but 
short time; and when we consider how poorly pro- 
vided the Church was for this fiercest of all the 
invasions she .had ever met with, we shall see cause 
to admire the grace of God, who yet furnished out 
a hoble army of martyrs in a time of so great 
Evangelical declension ; and in the end, more effec- 
tually than ever, baffled the designs of Satan. 

In addition to other methods of persecution, the 
powers of genius and the arts of eloquence were 
introduced. Cyprian alone of the Latin writers was 
capable of pleasing the taste of the learned among 
the Pagans. A certain person of taste among them, 
was heard by Lactantius, to call him Coprianus *, 
because he employed an elegant genius, adapted to 
better things, in the support of old wives’ fables. 
In so contemptible a light did the Gospel appear to 


* Lactan. B. V. i, s. the allusion is to xMrfut, dung. 
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the learned of that day, even when clothed in the 
dress of the eloquent Cyprian ! but how much more 
contemptible in the hands of the generality of 
Christian teachers, who were destitute of the powers 
of argument and of language. 

Encouraged by the favour of the emperors, and 
the apparently ruined state of Christendom, at the 
very time when the persecution raged in Bithynia, 
two writers appeared who insulted the Christians. 
One, whose name Lactantius does not give us, was 
a philosopher, and like many preachers of morality in 
all ages, a defender of virtue, and a practitioner of 
vice, a flatterer of the court, very rich, and very 
corrupt, one who condemnetl his own practice by 
his moral writings, and who dealt largely in the 
praises of the emperors, on account of their great 
piety in supporting the religion of the gods. Yet 
all men condemned his meanness in choosing that 
time particularly to write against Christians, nor did 
he obtain the favour at court which he expected. 

The other writer, Hierocles, was doubtless a man 
of parts and talents. He was a vimlent enemy of the 
Gospel, had great influence in promoting the per- 
secufion ; and from being a judge in Nicomedia was 
promoted to the government of Alexandria. He 
attempted to compare the feigned miracles of Apol- 
lonius Tyaiia;us with those of Jesus Christ. This 
man wrote with an air of candour and humanity to 
the Christians, while his actions against them were 
fierce and bloody. 

In France alone, and its neighbourhood, the 
people of God found some shelter. Yet was the 
mild Constantins, to save appearances with his su- 
perior Maxim ian, induced to persecute, not only by 
destroying the temples, as was mentioned, but also 
by dismissing those of his own household who would 
not renounce Christianity. The Christians of his 
family were tried by such means. But the event 
was contrary to their .Expectations. Cdnstantius 
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CHAP, retained the faithful, and dismissed the apostates, 

- judging that those who were unfaithful to their 
God, would also be disloyal to their prince. 

At Cirta in Numidia, Paul, the bishop, ordered 
a sub-deacon to deliver up the treasures of the church 
to a Roman officer. The Holy Scriptures and the 
moveables of this society of Christians were surrender- 
ed by the perfidy or cowardice of those who ought to 
have protected them. But God reserved some, who 
were endowed with courage and zeal, at the hazard 
of their lives, to take care of the sacred writings, and 
baffle the intention of the persecutors, which doubt- 
less was to destroy all records of Christianity among 
men. Felix of Tibiura, in Africa, being asked to 
deliver up the Scriptures, answered, I have them, 
but will not part with them. He was condemned to 

be beheaded. “ I thank thee, O Lord,” says this 
honest martyr, “ that I have lived fifty-six years, have 
kept my virginity, have preserved the Gospel, and 
have preached faith and truth. O my Lord Jesus 
Christ, the God of heaven and earth, I bow my head 
to be sacrificed to thee, who livest to all eternity.” I 
Judge it not amiss to distinguish this man in the 
narrative. The preservation of civil liberty is •valu- 
able, and the names of men who have suffered for it 
with integrity, are recorded with honour. But how 
much below the name of Felix of Tibiura, should 
these be accounted ! He is one of those heroes who 
have preserved to us the precious word of God 
itself. In Abitina, in Africa, forty-nine manfully 
perished through hunger and ill treatment. In 
Sicily*, Euplius a martyr being asked, “Why do you 
keep the Scriptures, forbidden by the emperors ?” 
answered, “ Because I am a Christian. Life eternal 
is in them; he that gives them up, loses life eternal.'' 
Let his name be remembered with honour, together 
with that of Felix. He Suffered also in the same 
cause. 'V^pious martyrs suffered in Italy. For 
♦ Acta sincera. Fleury. 
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Maximian was to the full as much disposed to per- 
secute as Dioclesian. 

In the year 304 or 305, a civil change took place in 
the empire, which paved the way for very important 
changes in the Church, though the persecution con- 
tinued still for some time. . Dioclesian resigned the 
empire, and Maximian followed his example, though 
with no great cordiality. They, were succeeded by 
Galerius in the east, (who ruled in the room of 
Dioclesian, and put Maximin, his nephew, in his 
own place,) and in the West by Constantins. 

Maximin inherited the savageness and the pre- 
judices of his uncle ; and in Palestine and in the 
more eastern parts, over which Galerius had ruled, 
he still continued the horrors of the persecution. 
Let us now attend to the remaining part of Euse- 
bius’s account of the martyrs of Palestine, who suf- 
fered under the authority of this tyrant at different 
times. 

Apphian, a young person under twenty, who had 
received u very polite education at Berytus, and could 
not bear to live with his father and relations at Pagse 
in Lycia, because of their aversion to the Gospel, 
left all his secular emoluments and hopes for the love 
of Christ, /and came to Caesarea ; where he w£|^ so 
transported with zeal as to run up to Urbanus the 
governor, then making a libation, to seize him by 
the right hand, to stop his religious employment, 
and exhort him to forsake idolatry, and turn to the 
true God. The consequence was, what might be 
expected in the natural course of things. He was 
arrested, ordered to sacrifice ; and, after he had sus- 
tained most dreadful tortures by fire and otherwise, 
which Eusebius* describes with an exactness of de- 
tail that needs not be repeated, he was thrown into 
the sea. His imprudence was great, and his zeal 
very irregular and extravagant ; but who will not 
admire the sincerity of that love of Christ, which 
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CHAP, carried this ardent youth through all hardships : who 

, w ould not prefer his disposition, with all his laults, 

to the cowardice and love of the world, which in our 
times prevent such numbers from daring to show 
due regard for the divine’ Saviour ? 

This Apphian had a brother called .dEdesius, who 
had advanced farther in the philosophical studies 
than himself, and who likewise embraced the faith 
of Christ. Prisons, bonds, and the drudgery of the 
mines of Palestine, he endured with great patience 
and fortitude ; at length he came to Alexandria, 
and there saw the judge raging with frantic fury 
against Christians, treating the men xvith various 
abuses, and giving up chaste virgins, w'ho had de- 
voted themselves to a single life, to pimps, to be 
treated in the vilest manner. Fired at the sight, 
he lost all patience, rebuked the magistrate, and 
struck him. Ujxon which he was exposed to a va- 
riety of torture, and thrown into the sea. He seems 
to have possessed both the excellencies and thefaults 
of his brother. It is proper to add*, that the in- 
human magistrate was no other than the philoso- 
phical Hierocles, \\ hose affected humanity and can- 
dour we have celebrated above. A 'remark or two 
may be proper in this place, before we ^ Fjceed. 

1. The persecution we are reviewing, found the 
Church in the lowest state of Christian wisdom and 
piety. In addition to what I have saidf on the un- 
generous remarks of Mr. Gibbon, concerning the 
behaviour of Aildesius, it should be observed, tliat 
amidst the great dearth of instruction in which he 
had learned Christianity, it is not to be wondered 
at, that he should know his duty so imperfectly. I 
compare the piety of him and of Apphian to thatflf 
Jephtha and of Sampson ; sincere, but irregular and 
injudicious. They lived under similar circumstances, 
in times of great ignorance. The Spirit of God, 
when he creates a new heart, and a new spirit, and 

• See Valesius” notes on Eusob. 

I Mj I nerts remarks on Gibbon. 
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furnishes a man with dispositions for obedience, su- cent. 
persedes not the use qf pastoral instruction. Where . 
this is much wanted, even divine love itself, though 
strong, is blind, comparatively speaking, and will 
mistake the rule of duty continually. It is in vain, 
that I look out in all this period, for judicious and 
discreet pastors, and for clear evangelical views. 

No Cyprian or Dionysius now^ a 4 )peared, to check, 
to regulate, to control the spirits of Christians, and 
to discipline them by Scripture rules. The perse- 
cution found vast numbers perfidious and cowardly; 
some chosen s])irits, humble and faithful to death, 
but of these many, it is to be feared, poorly in- 
formed of their duty both to God and man, and 
mixing with the love of Christ the intemperance 
and precipitation of blind self-will. The best use 
to be made of this observation, after teaching us to 
be candid to the faults of these good men, is this, 
that those who enjoy the advantage of better in- 
struction and of vvis^B pastors, shoukl thankfully im- 
prove their privileges, and not by the want of just 
subordination deprive themselves of the opportu- 
nity of exhibiting more regular and edifying ex- 
amples of holiness. That knowledge w as thus low 
among Christians, is evident from Eusebius, one of 
the most learned of those times, who extols a con- 
duct in these brethren, which every Christian of 
common light and capacity now w^ould condemn. 

2. I see also the prevalence both of the monastic 
and of the philosophic spirit. Devotees were in- 
creasing in numbers among serious persons ; and 
Origenism had made philosophy more and more 
reputable. Under this influence, the two brothers, 
whose story we have seen, imbibed too much of Pla- 
tonism, knew too little of Christianity, and though 
sincere enough to become martyrs for Christ, attained 
not the praise of Christian simplicity. The doc- 
trines of Christ had ceased to be explicitly un- 
folded ; and it was in sufferings chiefly, endured w ith 
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patient faith and cheerful hope, that we can now 
see, that Christ had yet a church in the world. The 
bush was burning indeed in a fire the most dreadful, 
yet it was not consumed. 

Maiivrriom jn the fourth year of the persecution happened 

') . gapius. martyrdom of Agapius at Csesarea. Maximin 
Caesar was there exhibiting spectacles in honour of 
his birth-day. The ferociousness of pagans was 
doubtless much augmented by the usual barbarous 
sports ; and the native enmity of the mind against 
godliness met not with so many checks of huma- 
nity, in times of persecution, as it would in our 
days of civilization. But it should be remembered, 
that it was not philosophy, but the Gospel, which 
improved, in this as well as other respects, the mo- 
rality of the Roman empire. Agapius, who had been 
thrice before brought on the stage, and had thrice 
been respited by the compassion of the judge, was 
now brought before the emperor, to fulfil, says 
Eusebius, that word of Christ, ‘5 ye shall be brought 
before kings for my name’s sake.” A slave who had 
murdered his master was produced at the same time, 
and condemned to the wild beasts. The emperor, 
with a view to distinguish his birth-day by an act 
of generosity, both pardoned and gave freedom to 
the murderer. The whole amphitheatre rang with 
acclamations in praise of his clemency. But it was 
perfectly to act in character, for Maximin to punish 
the innocent, and to spare the guilty. He asked 
Agapius, if he would renounce Christianity, pro- 
mising him liberty on that condition. The martyr 
expressed his cheerful readiness to undergo any 
punishment, not for any crime committed by him, 
but for piety toward the lord of the universe. He 
was condemned to be tom by a bear, and still breath- 
ing, was carried back to prison; where after he had 
lived a day, he was sunk in ftie sea with weights 
fasted to his feet. The exclamation of the Jews, 
in tiie history of our Saviour, “ Not this man, but 
8 • 
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Barabbas,” 
occasion. 

In the fifth year of the persecution, a Tyrian vir- 
gin, Theodosia, not quite eighteen years old, was 
put to death for owning and countenancing some 
Christian prisoners. The judge, Urbanus, after- 
wards condemned them to'the mines of Palestine. 

Silvanus a presbyter, afterwards a bishop, with some 
other%. was doomed to the labour of the brass mines, 
the joints of their feet being first weakened by the 
application of hot iron. 

Few persecutors exceeded Urbanus in malice and 
activity. He doomed three to fight with one an- 
other; Auxentius, a venerable old saint, he con- 
demned to the beasts. Some of them he condemned to 
the mines, after he had made them eunuchs. Others, 
after bitter torments, he threw into prison again. 

If any be still inclined to regard the calculation 
of those, w'ho represent the number of the martyrs 
as small, let him consider, that it was evidently very 
much the policy of this, and most probably of the 
former persecutions, to torment Christians without 
destroying them. The emperors did not wish to 
rob themselves of such a number of subjects, but to 
subdue them to their will. Yet in many instances 
the human frame must have sunk under these hard- 
ships ; and the multitude of Christian sufferers on 
this account, in addition to the evils of poverty and 
flight, must exceed all powers of calculation. 

Urbanus tortured, among others, the famous 
Pamphilus, the friend of Eusebius ; but lived not 
to see his martyrdom. Being himself convicted of 
crimes, Urbanus was capitally punished in Cassa- 
rea, the scene of his cruelties, and by the same 
Maximin, of whose imperial savageness he had been 
the minister. 

In the sixth year of the persecution, of the great Cmci Per. 
multitude of Christian sufferers in Thebais near an 
hundred were sdected to be sent to Palestine, and 
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naturally occurs to Eusebius on this cent. 
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CHAP, were adjudged by Firmilian, the successor of Urba- 
- - \ . nus, to be lamed in the left foot, and to lose the 

right eye, and in that state to be condemned to the 
mines. The three persons also, who had been con- 
demned to fight with one another, for refusing to 
learn the new business of a gladiator imposed on 
them, were doomed by Maximin himself, with some 
others, to the same punishments as the persons 
transported from Thebais. Some persons wQire ap- 
prehended at Gaza for meeting together to hear the 
Scripture read, and were punished with the loss of 
a limb, and an eye, or in a still more cruel manner. 
Two women, after sustaining horrible torments, 
were put to death. The former being menaced 
with the loss of chastity, burst out into expressions 
of indignation against the tyrant Maximin, for em- 
ploying such judges. The latter being dragged by 
force to an altar, threw it down. What was said 
before of .^Edesius and Apphian may be applied to 
these. But there were Christians of a higher class, 
better informed in their duty, and more possessed 
of the mind of Christ. A person, named Paul, being 
sentenced to lose his head, begged to be allowed a 
short space of time. His request being granted, he 
prayed with a loud voice for the whole Christian 
worlll, that God would forgive them, remove the 
present heavy scourge of their inujuities, and restore 
them to peace and liberty : he then prayed for the 
Jews, that they might come to God and find access 
to him through Christ, In the next place, he prayed 
that the same blessings might be vouchsafed to 
the Samaritans. The Gentiles, who lived in error 
and in ignorance of God, were the next objects 
of his charitable petitions, that they might be 
brought to know God and to serve him : nor did 
he omit to mention the crowd about him, the judge 
who had sentenced him, the emperors, and the 
executioner, and in the hearing of all he prayed, 
that their sins might not be laid to their charge. 
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The whole company was moved, and tears were cent. 
shed. The martyr composed himself to suffer, and . 
offering his neck to the sword, he was beheaded : 

An admirable Christian hero ! in whom divine love 
breathed in conjunction with resignation and serenity. 

The Lord s liand was not shortened : His grace 
appeared in him in a manner worthy of the Apostolic 
age. Soon after a hundred and thirty Egyptian 
chieftains, suffering the same mutilations which have 
been mentioned above, were sentenced by Maximin 
to the mines of Palestine and Cilicia. 

After the persecution had paused some time, it of 
was renewed with fresh violence by the Edicts of 
Maximin *. The temples w'ere repaired ; men were 
compelled to sacrifice every where ; all things sold 
in the markets were polluted with libations ; and 
persons were placed at the public baths to force 
men to idolatrous compliances. Three believers, 
Antoninus, Zebinus, and Germanus, threw them- 
selves into the hands of Eirmiliun, and were ca- 
pitally punished. Eusebius, in his usual manner, 
commends their over-forward zeal. With them a 
virgin called Ennathus w as dragged by violence to 
the judge, whipj)ed, and burned to death. Their 
bodies were left exposed to the beasts of prey, and 
particular care was taken to prevent their inter- 
ment. Some time after, certain J’^gyptians, coming 
to minister to the confessors of their own country, 
who had been condemned to the mines in Cilicia, 
one of them was burned, two fvere beheaded, and 
several were associated with the confessors in their 
afflictions, mutilation, and the drudgery of the 
mines. Peter the monk, having in vain been soli- 
cited by the judge to save his life, gave it up cheer- 
fully for the sake of Christ. With him suffered 
Asclepius, bishop of the Marcionites, being burned 
on the same funeral pile, “ animated with zeal," 

* C. IX. de Martyr. Pal. 
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CHAP. I. says my author, “ but not according to knowledge*.” 

\ , This however might be more than Eusebius knew. 
The heretical form, in which he appeared, might be 
consistent with the pure love of Christ ; in a his- 
tory, which undertakes impartially to celebrate the 
people of God, it does not become us to be blinded 
by the idea of a rigorous and exclusive uniformity 
of denomination. 

bSded* Phamphilus the presbyter and friend of Eusebius 
is highly commended by him for his contempt of 
secular grandeur, to which he might have aspired ; 
for his great liberality to the poor ; for that which 
may seem more likely to cloud than to adorn his 
Chistian excellencies, his philosophic life ; above 
all, for his knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, in 
which his panegyrist thinks he excelled all men of 
that time; and for his benevolence to all who came 
to him. An excellent Christian he undoubtedly 
was, though a moderate degree of Evangelical 
knowledge in that age, would easily be esteemed 
prodigious. Firmilian asking him when brought 
before him, what was his country, received for 
answer, “ Jerusalem.” Not understanding what 
he meant by this, he tortured him for an e^lana- 
tion. Pamphilus persisted, that he had spoken 
truth. “ Where is this country of yours?” “ It 
belongs to those alone, who worship the true God.” 
The judge, at once incensed and perple.xed, after 
various torments, ordered him to be beheaded. 
Twelve martyrs suffered with him. One of them, 
Porphyrius, a servant of Pamphilus, begging the 
favour of interment for the deceased, was ordered 
to be burned ; and was heard for the last time, 
when the dame began to reach him, calling upon 
Jesus the Son of God as his helper. It is remark- 
able, that Firmilian also himself, after having trod- 
den in the steps of Urbanus in shedding ChristiaD 


• c. X. 
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blood, like him also suffered capitally by the sen- 
tence of the emperor. 

Toward the end of the seventh year the perse- 
cution relaxing in some degree, the multitude of the 
confessors in the mines of Palestine enjoyed some 
liberty, and even erected some places for publick 
worship. The president of the province coming 
among them, envied them the ^mall cessation of 
their miseries, and wrote to the emperor in their 
prejudice. Afterwards the master of the mines 
coming thither, as if by an imperial rescript, divided 
the suferers into classes. Some he ordered to dwell 
in Cyprus, others in Libanus ; the rest he dispersed 
and harassed with various drudgeries in different 
parts of Palestine. Four he singled out for the 
examination of the military commander, who burnt 
them to death. Silvanus, a bishop of great piety, 
John an Egyptian, and thirty-seven others, were 
the same day beheaded by the order of Maximin. 
Of John it is remarked, that though blind, he had 
been, like the rest, cauterized and debilitated in one 
leg by a hot iron. The strength of his memory was 
admired gmong the Christians ; he could at plea- 
sure repeat from the Old or New Testament many 
passages in Christian assemblies. But the fact 
proves something more than what Eusebius men- 
tions, namely, that he had made the best use of his 
eyes, while he w'as possessed of them. 

And here we close the account from Eusebius, of 
the martyrs of Palestine. For eight years tire East, 
with little intermission, groaned under the most 
heavy persecution. In the West, their sufferings 
abated after two years. The political changes of 
the empire account for the difference. But, both in 
the East and the West, Satan was permitted to exert 
his malice in the keenest manner, during this last 
of the Pagan persecutions. And the Divine power 
and wisdom, in still preserving a real Church on 
earth, was never more conspicuously displayed, since 
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CHAP, the days of the Apostles. The time of an external 
. triumph of the Church, under Constantine, was 
at hand. Those, who look at outward things alone, 
may be tempted to think, how much more glo- 
rious would the Church have appeared at that time, 
without the previous desolations of Dioclesian’s 
persecution. But when it is considered, how much 
Christian doctrine had decayed, and how low holy 
practice had fallen, the necessity of so sharp a trial 
to purify the Church, and fit her at all for a state 
of prosperity, is evident. Otherwise, the difference 
between Christians and Pagans might probably have 
been little more than a name. 

I know it is common for authors to represent the 
great declension of Christianity to have taken place 
only after its external estal)lishment under Constan- 
tine. But the evidence of history has compelled 
me to dissent from this view of things. In fact we 
have seen, that for a whole generation previous to 
the persecution, few marks of superior piety ap- 
peared. Scarce a luminary of godliness existed ; and 
it is not common in any age for a great w ork of the 
S[)irit of God to be exhibited, but untler the con- 
duct of some remarkable Saints, Pastors, and 
Reformers. This whole period, as well as the whole 
scene of the persecution, is very barren of such 
characters. Not but that many precious children 
of God suffered in much patience and charity. But 
those, vvho suffered with very much of a different 
spirit, found no pastor to discountenance their self- 
will and false zeal ; a sure sign, that the true spirit 
of martyrdom was less pure than it had formerly 
been. Moreover, the prevalence of superstition on 
the one hand, and the decay of Evangelical know- 
ledge on the other, are equally apparent. Christ 
Cl icified, justification purely by faith, and the 
effectual inlluences of the Holy Ghost, together 
with humbling views of man’s total apostasy and 
corruption, these were ideas at least very faintly 
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impressed at that day on Christian minds. It is vain cent. 
to expect Christian faith to abound without Christian . . 

doctrine. Moral, and philosophical, and monas- 
tical instructions, will not eftect for men what is to . 
be expected from Evangelical doctrine. And if the 
faith of Christ was so much declined, (and its 
decayed state ought to be dated from about the 
year 270), we need not wonder, that such scenes as Decay of 
Eusebius hints at without any circumstantial details, 
took place in the Christian world * He observes, a. n. 
that pastors of churches were condemned to take 270. 
care of camels, and to feed the emperor’s horses. 

Even he, who was far from seeing in a due light 
the cause of the declension of piety in their de- 
parture from the faith, was struck with the moral 
effects, and could not but revere the Divine justice, 
in giving unworthy ministers a punishment adapted 
to their crimes. He speaks also of the ambitious 
spirit of many, in aspiring to the offices of the 
Church, the ill-judged and unlawful ordinations, 
the quarrels among confessors themselves, and the 
contentions excitetl by young demagogues in the 
very relics of the persecuted Church, and the mul- 
tiplied evils which their vices excited among Chris- 
tians. How sadly must the Christian world have 
declined, which could thus conduct itself under die 
very rod of Divine vengeance? Yet let not the 
infidel or profane w orld triumph. It was not Chris- 
tianity, but the departure from it, which brought 
on these evils ; and even in this low state of the 
Church, there was much more moral virtue, than 
could be found any where else ; and the charitable 
spirit of many in suffering, showed that God had 
yet a Church upon earth. Tire reader is however 
now prepared to conceive aright of the state of the 
Church, when Constantine took it under his pro- 
tection, and to judge how far a national establish- 
ment was beneficial or prejudicial to it in future. 

♦ C. XII. Martyr, of Pal. 
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Of this he could scarcely judge with any propriety, 
unless w'ell informed of its previous spiritual con- 
dition. But before we enter upon this, some facts, 
more or less connected with the persecution, with 
the civil state of the Empire, so far as it may throw 
light on the history of the Church, and with the 
manner how the persecution closed, will call for our 
attention. ^02 5/ 

Of all the martyrologies of this persecution, none 
are more replete with horror than those which 
describe the sufferings of Taracus, Probus, and 
Andronicus, at Tarsus in Cilicia. But I suppose by 
this time, the reader has seen a sufficient specimen 
of scenes which admit of no entertainment, no 
colouring, no embellishment. One of the best 
lessons to be learnt from them is, that here human 
nature is discovered in the height of its enmity 
against God: and any man may .see, of what 
malignity he is capable, if left at large to his qwn 
dark designs. I looked over the acts of these mar- 
tyrdoms, which are rather tedious*; I suppose 
Mr. Gibbon also did the same, and his remark on 
what he had read, in this, that there was an asperity 
of behaviour in the martyrs, which might irritate 
the magistrates. But are words to be compared to 
deeds ? What if torments so terrible, so unprovoked, 
inflicted on innocent and worthy citizens, did extort 
a few passionate complaints and indignant speeches ? 
this was the case I see with Andronicus, and it is 
the only thing blameworthy which appears on the 
face of the narrative : Is this an apology, or even 
an extenuation for such barbarous persecutions? 
Taracus firmly owned the truth. On being asked, 
whether he did not worship two Gods, because he 
worshipped Christ, he confessed that “ Christ was 
God, being the Son of the living God?; he is the 
hope of Christians; he saves us by his sufferings.” 
Probus, on being required to sacrifice to Jupiter, 
• See Fleury, B. IX. 
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says, “ What to him who married his sister, that cent. 
adulterer, that unchaste person, as all the poets . 
testify ? ” In such testimonies as these, truth was 
delivered without violation of decorum. It was not 
so in the whole of these scenes. But enmity knows 
not what candour means ; and lest such bigots to 
infidelity as Mr. Gibbon, should misconstrue what 
I have said of the great decline of godliness in the 
Christians of these times, it ought in justice to be 
owned in their favour, that a persecution, which 
intended their total destruction was carried on 
against a race of men, who were even then, with 
all their faults, the most loyal, peaceable, and 
worthy citizens in the whole Empire. 

But Providence was raising up a Protector for 
the Church. The Emperor Constantins lying at 
the point of death, desired his partner in the East, 

Galerius, to send him home his son Constantine. 

The eastern emperor, having delayed as long as 
possible, sent him at last, and the son arrived in 
Britain just in time to see his father alive, who 
was interred at Eboracum *. Constantine succeed- Constamiw 
ing, gave the most perfect toleration to Christians, 
through the whole extent of his dominions. Pro- Const anti u^ 
vidence was still with him in enlarging his king- a. d. 
dom, that, like another Cyrus, he might ^ve 306, 
peace and liberty to the Church. Rome and 
Italy were for some time under the power of Max- 
entius, the son of Dioclesian’s colleague Maximian. 

This prince attempted the chastity of a Roman 
matron, who by suicide prevented his base designs. 

Had she been a Pagan, as Lucretia, her impa- 
tience under the hand of God was not to be 
wondered at ; but she professed Christianity ; yet 
her action is highly praised by Eusebius ; — firesh 

S roof of the taste of the times in religion. But 
laxentius, thou^ a tyrant of the basest cha- 
racter, never seemi to have been, strictly speaking, 

* Now Yorkjy 
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CHAP, a persecutor of the Christians. Constantine, how- 
f I’ ever, at length, coming from France into Italy, 
subverted his kingdom^ and became sole master of 
the Western world. It was in his expedition against 
Maxentius, that he is said to have seen the miracle 
of the Cross, the consideration of which will more 
properly excite our attention, when we come to 
consider the religious character and proceedings of 
this Emperor. Maximian also, whose daughter 
Constantine had mai'ried, after various attempts 
to recover the power which by the influence of 
Dioclesian he had resigned, was put to death by 
his son-in-law for attempting his destruction. 

Sufferings Galcrius himscIf in the year 310 was smitten 
of Oaierius. jncurablc disease : all his lower parts were 

A. D. corrupted : physicians and idols were applied to in 
.3 ^ O- vain : an intolerable stench spread, itself over the 

palace of Sardis, where he resided : he was devoured 
by worms : and in a situation the most dreadful he 
continued a whole year. Softened at length l^ his 
Edict of sufferings, he published, in the year 311, an Edict 
Galcrius. by which he took off' the persecution from the 
A. D. Christians, allowed them to rebuild their places of 
3H- worship, and entreated them to pray for his health. 
Thus did God himself subdue this haughty tyrant. 
Prisons were opened, and among others Donatus, 
the friend of Lactantius*, who had been confined 
six years, recovered his liberty. 

Galerius had exceeded all emperors in hostility to 
Christ ; but who can fix the limit^f human passions.^. 
His nephew Maximin, who reigned in a suboridiuato; 
capacity in the East, was even his superior in th«f. 
arts of persecution. Paganism was expiring, and 
it behoved the prince of darkness to find'jpr qualify ' 
an agent, who should dispute every inch Of ground 
With persevering assiduity. 

Maximin, equally unmoyed by the example of 
Constantine on the one hand, and the extorted 
clemency of Galerius on the other^ suppressed the 
* De Mort. persecut. 
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edict of the latter, and contented himself with cent. 
giving verbal orders to stop the persecution. The . 
prastorian prefecf Sabinus, however;^ declared the 
will of the emperor in favour of toleration, which 
had all the effect his humanity wished. The prison- 
ers were released, the confessors were freed from the 
mines, the highways were full of Christians, singing 
psalms and hymns to God, as they returned to their 
friends, and Christendom at length wore a cheerful 
aspect. Even Pagans were melted ; and many who 
■had joined in the attempt to extinguish the Chris- 
tian name, began to be convinced, that a religion, 
which had sustained such repeated and such for- 
midable attacks, was divine and invincible. 

But this calm lasted not six whole months*. 
Galerius, a few days after his edict, expired, his body 
being altogether corrupted. Without entering into 
a minute description of his sufferings, which are 
paijtjculari/ed by Eusebius and Laetantius, it is 
perfectly right to observe, that he who delighted 
so long to make men feel the most exquisite misery, 
might say at last with, Ado^-bezek, f “ As I have 
done, so God hath requited me.” Maximin at- 
tempted to succeed him in all his eastern dominions; 
but was prevented by Licinius, whom Galerius bad 
lominated Augustus, and who took possession of 
Asia Minor. But Syria and Egypt with their de- 
pendencies, remained still under Maximin. Here he 
renewed the persecution with much malevolence 
and artifice. Under certain pretences, he forbad 
Christians to assemble in their churchyards, and 
len he privately procured petitions from various 
:ities, which desired that the Christians might not 
iye encourajjed in their precincts. This wa|. a re- 
ined species of policy, in which he was assisted by 
I'heotecnus, the governor of Antioch. This man 
id hunted the Christians from their places of con- 

* Euseb. B. IX. C. ll. &c. f Judges, I 7- 
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CHAP, finement, and had caused4he deaths of many. He 
*•' . now set up an oracle of Jupiter, and consecrated the 
idol at Antic^h, with new ceremonies. Jupiter 
gave out, that the Christians ought to be banished 
from the city, and Maximin was informed, that it 
was his duty, both on motives of piety and of po- 
licy, to persecute the 'Christians. All the other 
magistrates of the .cities, subject to Maximin, acted 
the same part as Theotecnus, and petitions were 
sent by the Pagan inhabitants begging tlie expul- 
sion of Christians. 

Maximin, furnished with plausible pretences for 
renewing the persecution, commenced it again. 
Through every city and village, idolatrous priests 
were appointed, and over tliem high-priests of a 
new institution, who applied themselves w ith great 
diligence to the support of declining paganism. 
They ofl'ered sacrifices w ith great assiduity. Persons 
of quality tilled the highest offices of idolatry ; and 
pains were taken to prevent Christians from building 
places of worship, or from following their religion 
in public or private; and the former method of 
compelling them to sacrifice was renewed. To render 
his new priests more respectable, Maximin^'clothed 
theni with white mantles, such as were worn by 
the ministers of the palace. Incited by the exam- 
ple of the tyrant, all the Pagans in his dominions 
exerted themselves to contrive the ruin of Chris- 
tians ; and human ingenuity was put to the stretch, 
to invent calumnies in suppoft of the kingdoin of 
darkness. 

When falsehood and slander are paid for by go- 
vernments, they will not want employers. 

Certain fictitious acts of Pilate and ogr Saviour, 
full of ' blasphemy, were, by Maximin’s approba- 
tion, circulated through his dominions, with orders 
to facilitate die publication of them in all places, 
ard to direct schoolmasters to deliver them to 
youth, that they might commit them to memory. 
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A certain officer at Damascus also engaged some cknt. 
infamous women to confess, that they had been . ■ 

Christians, and privy to the lascivious practices which 
were committed on the Lord’s day in their assem- 
blies. These and other slanders were registered, 
copied, and sent to the emperor, as the authenti- 
cated confession of these women, and he circulated 
them through his dominions. The officer w-ho in- 
vented this calumny, destroyed himself some time 
after by his owm hand. But a specious pretence was 
now given for augmenting the persecution. Maxi- 
min, affecting still the praise of clemency, gave 
orders to the prefects, not to take aw ay the lives of 
Christians, but to punish them with loss of eyes, and 
various amputations. The other abominations of this 
tyrant, dreadful and uncommon as they were, come 
not within our province. His labours against 
Christianity only, belong to our subject. Nor did he 
strjptly abstain from shedding blood at this season, 
though one would think the experience of so many 
years should have taught him, as well as the other 
tyrants, that the “ blood of the martyrs was the seed 
I of the Church.” 

There appears, however, a plan of polite refine- CruduVsof 
ment in this renewed persecution, beyond any thing 
which had yet been practised. Maximin did not 
^ now', as he had done formerly under Galerius, slay 
indiscriminately, or put to death numbers with 
exquisite torture. A few bishops and persons of 
• Christian renown were deprived of life, the rest 
I were harassed by every other kind of suffering short 
I of death, and no arts were left unemployed to root 
I Christianity out of the mind, and educate the next 
generation' in a confirmed aversion to it. The de- 
crees of cities against Christians, and besides these, 
the copies of imperial edicts engraved in brazen 
tables, were nailed up and seen in every town. 

'Nothing like this had bee^ done before. The 
-persecution, in this its last sfege, had arrived at the 
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CHAP, perfection of diabolical ingenuity. Children in 
— . their schools daily sounded Jesus and Pilate, and 
other things, invental to asperse the Gospel. 

A rescript of the emperor’s, nailed to a post at 
Tyre, manifests with what pleasure and joy he, had 
received the petition of , that city against the Chris- 
tians. It venerates J upiter and the rest of the gods, 
as the authors of aH good ; appeals to the experience 
of the inhabitants how happily their affairs had pro- 
ceeded, since the worship of the ancients had been 
restored, how they were now blest with good harvests, 
had no plagues, earthquakes, and tempests, and en- 
joyed peace through the empire, and how opposite 
to all this the case had been, while Christendoija 
prevailed. He desires that such as persisted still in 
their error should be banished from ’ryre, according 
to the prayer of the petition. This rescript was a 
specimen of the rest, and it cannot be denied, that 
either Maximin, or some persons about him, were 
men of capacity, industry, and activity, though surely 
a worse cause was never found for the exertion of 
these talents. 

Never were Christian minds so clouded and di*- 
spirited. Thus low did God suffer his Church |o 
fall,' to try its faith, and to purify it in the furnaw.- 
Art was more poisonous than rage, and the dec^- 
tions seemed calculated to impose (if it were possi^ 
ble) even on the elect. Very remarkable, however, 
was the Divine testimony to his Church ; at this 
time, man’s extremity was the opportunity in 
which the truth and goodness of God appeared 
most conspicuous. There were doubtless many 
true Christians at that time wrestling with their God, 
to appear for his Church, and he did so, in this 
manner.' While the messengers were on the road 
with rescripts similar to that at Tyre, a drought com- 
menced, famine unexpected oppressed the dominions 
of Maximin ; then followed a plague with inflamed 
ulcers. The sores sprea4 over the body, but,<|defly 
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affected the eyes and blinded many. And the Ar- ceot. 
nieniahs, the allies and neighbours of the eastern . • 

empire, entered into a war with Max imin; they were 
dispos^ to favour the Gospel, and Maximin, by ex- 
tending his persecution to them, dre^t' on their hosti- 
lity. Thus were the boasts of Maximin confounded. 

The plague and famine raged in the most dreadful 
manner, and multitudes lay unburied. The Christians, 
whose piety and fear of God were stirred up on this 
occasion, were the only persons who employed them- 
selves in doing good, every day busying themselves 
in taking dare of the sick, jand burying the dead, 
whereas numbers of Pagans were neglected by their 
own friends; they gathered together also multitudes 
of the famished poor, and distributed bread to all ; 
thus imitating their heavenly Father, who sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust. Christians still 
appearetl to be superior to all others; and the 
Church was known yet to exist, by fruits peculiarly 
her own, to the praise of her God and Saviour. 

Toward the end of the year 312, died the empe- of 
ror Dioclesian, who had reigned prosperously for 
tw'enty years ; in the latter part of which time he ’ ^ 
commenced the persecution, and abdicating the 
throne not long after, he lived seven years a pri^te 
; life : happy, had he done so on motives of piety. But 
; the mischiefs which his authority introduced con- 
tinued under tyrants more ferocious than himself ; 
and he lived not only to see these mischiefs, without 
jpower to check them, had he been so disposed, but 
J also, what probably more afflicted his mind, to find 
piis daughter Valeria, the widow of Galerius, and her 
mother, his own wife Prisca, treated with great in- 
justice by his successors, and to solicit their release 
in vain. Worn out with grief and vexation, he ended 
his days at length, a monument of the instability of 
all human greatness. He lived not to see the catas- 
trophe of his wife and daughter, wfflo, after a long 
'course of sufferings, were put to death by Licinius. 

B 3 * 
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CHAP. It is foreign to the design of this history to particu- 
. larize their story, which, after all, is very mysterious. 
Why they should be so much persecuted, first by 
Maximin and then by Licinius, we know not, A 
conjecture may be made, but it must be considered 
only as a conjecture. The two princesses had doubt- 
less favoured the Gospel in the days of their gran- 
deur, and had defiled themselves with sacrifices to 
appease Dioclesian. Might they not afterwards 
suffer for the sake of the Gosjiel itself, though their 
persecutors might not chuse to represent them as 
suffering Oh account of Christianity ? If so, the prin- 
cesses sustained the cross %vith more fidelity than 
formerly. Maximin was surely capable of all this 
inhumanity, and that Licinius also was so, though 
for some time a friend of Christians, will appear 
hereafter. 

A. D. Iti the year 313, there was a war between Lici- 
313. nius and Maximin, who contended each for the 
complete sovereignty of the East. Before the deci- 
sive battle, Maximin vowed to .Jupiter, that if he 
obtained the victory, he would abolish the Chris- 
tian name. Licinius, in a dream*, was directed to 
supplicate, with all his army, the supreme God, in 
a solemn manner. He' gave directions to his soldiers 
to do so, and they prayed in the field of battle, 
using the very words which he had received in his 
dream. In all this the reader will see nothing sus- 
• picious, nothing but what is in its ow n nature very Cre- 

dible, when he considers that the contest between Je- 
hovah and Jupiter was nowat its height, and drawing 
to a crisis. Victory decided in favour of Licinius. 
Maximin, in consequence of thisf, published a cau- 
tious decree, in which he forbad the molestation of 
Christians, but did not allow them the liberty of 
public worship. Warned by former experience of 
his enmity, the Christians in his dominions dared 


• Lact, de M. P. 
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not to assemble themselves together. Whilst the cent. 
rest of the Christian world, under the auspices of . . 

Constantine and Lidhius, who published a complete <>* 'i‘e 
toleration of Christianity, together with that of all cuti'oa."^** 
other religions, enjoyed peace and tranquillity. 

It was the will of God to lay his hand still more Dean, nf 
heavily on the tyrant. Struck with rage at his dis- Maximin. 
appointments, in the sad reverse of his affairs he 
slew many priests and prophets of his gods, by 
whose enchantments he had been seduced with false 
hopes of universal empire in the East ; and finding 
most probably that he gaiped no friends among 
Christians by his late edict, he pulilished another 
in their fiivour as full and complete as that of 
Constantine and Licinius. So amazingly were affairs 
now changed, that eontending emperors courted 
the favour of the poor persecuted Christians. After 
this he was struck with a sudden plague over his 
whole body, pined asvay with hunger, fell down 
from his bed, his flesh being so wasted away by a 
secret fire, that it consumed and dropped off from 
his bones; his eyes started out of their sockets ; and 
Jtn his distress he began to see God passing judgment 
>00 him*. Frantic in his agonies, he cried out, 

“ It was not I, but others who did it.” At length, 
by the increasing force of torment, he owned his 
;guilt, and every now' and then implored Christ, that 
he would compassionate his misery. He confessed 
himself vanquished, and gave up the ghost j'. 

• Lactantius tells us, that the immediate cause of his death 
was poison, which he drank in his fury. But I think I'hiselnus’s 
account more probable, because Lactantius allows that he lived 
four days under torture. 

t It is remarkable, that all the associates of Maximia in his 
crimes, partook also of his punishments. Among these Culcian, 
he bloody governor of Thebais, and Theotecims, are distin- 
guished. His enchanters were, by torments undr-r the authority 
of Licinius, compelled to lay open the frauds of their employers, 
jand he and they, with all the children and relations of the tyrant, 

Kvere destroyed. 

J) 4 
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CH.tp. ' * ThoS'closed the most memorable of all the attacks 
. of Satan on the Christian Church. Since that time 
he has never been able to periecute Christians, as 
such, within the limits of Roman civilization in 
Europe. *I thought the account of the most violent 
attempt to eradicate the Gospel, ever known, de- 
served to be distinctly related. If some things 
happened more approaching to the nature of mi- 
racles, than ordinary history knows, the greatness of 
the contest shows at once the propriety of such signal 
divine interpositions, and renders them more cre- 
dible. The present age affects a scepticism more 
daring than any preceding one ; but in every age 
before this, all pious and considerate persons have 
agreed, that the arm of God was lifted up in a won- 
derful manner, at once to chastise and to purify his 
Church, and also to demonstrate the truth of the 
Christian religion to the proudest and the fiercest of 
his enemies, till they were obliged to confess that 
the Gospel was divine, and must stand in the earth 
invincible ; that the most High ruleth, and that be 
will have a Church in the world, which shall glorify 
him, in spite of earth and hell united, and that this 
Church contains in it all that deserves the name of 
true wisdom and true virtue. 


CHAP. II. {. 

A VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE CHRISTIArif 
RELIGION, ON ITS ESTABLISHMENT UNuiii 
CONSTANTINE. : 

CHAP. 'This emperor from early life had some predilection 
in favour of Christianity. His father Constantin^ 
liKc Agrippa, had been almost persuaded to be a 
Christian, and probably the same fear of man- and 
the same love of the world operated as a check 
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upon botbi This, how ever *, we are informed con- 
cerning him, that he;Conderaned the polytheism of 
the times, and wom^pped one God, the maker of 
all things, that he had: multitudes of Christians in 
his palace, and among these, ministers of th%Gospel, 
who openly prayed for the emperor. The knowledge 
of these things, joined to the remarkable contrast 
betw'een the moral character of his father, and that 
of the- other emperors, must have made some im- 
pression in favour of the Christian religion on the 
intelligent spirit of Constantine, though more pun- 
gent- views of internal depravity and guilt be needful 
to induce the mind to enter tully into the spirit of 
the Gospel. But even a worldly mind may feel the 
need of divine assistance, when dubious under the 
prospect of important secular events: And Con- 
stantine marching from Trance into Italy against 
Maxentius, on an expedition, which was likely either 
to exalt or to ruin him, was oppressed with anxiety. 
Some god he thought needful to protect him.* The 
God of the Christians he was most inclined to re- 
spect ; but he wanted some satisfactory proof of his 
real existence and power; and he neither under-' 
stood the means of acquiring this, nor could he be 
content with the atheistic indift’erence, in whicb so 
many generals and heroes since his time have ac- 
quiesced. He prayed, he implored with much 
vehemence and importunity : and God left him not 
unanswered. While he was marching with his 
forces, in the afternoon, the trophy of the Cross ap- 
peared very luminous in the heavens, higher than 
thesun, with this inscription, “ Conquer by this f.” 
He and his soldiers were astonished at tlie sight. 
But he continued pondering on the event till night. 
And Christ appeared to him when asleep, with the 
same sign . of the cross, and directed him to make 
.<iise of the ajniifcol as his military ensign. Constan- 

‘ . '• EuSeb. Life of Constantine XVIt. 
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CHAP, tine obeyed, and the cross was henceforward dis- 
. played in his armies*. 

Constantine, who hitherto w^ totally unacquainted 
%vith Christian doctrine, asked the pastors, who this 
God waa, or what was the meaning of the sign. They 
told him, that it was God, the only-begotten Son of 
the only true God f, that the sign was the trophy 
of the victory, which he when on earth had gained 
over death. At the same time they explained to 
him the causes of his coming, and the doctrine of 
his incarnation. From that time Cbnstantine firmly 
believed the truth of Christianity. He would have 
acted irrationally, if he had not ; and itwwe an in- 
excusable want of candour to ascribe to motives 
merely political a course of conduct in favour of 
Christianity, in wdiich he persevered to his death ; 
and which he began at a time when the triumph of 
the Christian cause and the success of his arms, as 
connected with it, were extremely dubious. He 
began after this to read the Scriptures, and zealously 

• I give the narrative of Eusebius as concisely as possible. 
It is proper to add, that he tells us he had the story of the mi- 
raculous appearance in the heavens from the emperor himself 
a long time after, and that conlirmed by an oath. He, who isf 
determined not to believe Christianity to be divine, will doubtii 
less disbelieve this miracle, from the same spirit which had 
induced him to harden his heart against much more striking 
evidence. ' With such a one I would not converse on th3 
subject. But to those who admit the divine origin of Christi- 
anity, if any such doubt the truth of the miracle, I would say, 
that it seems to me more re.asonable to admit a divine interpo- 
sition in a case like this, especially considering the important 
consequences, than to deny the veracity of Eusebius or of Con# 
stantine. On the former view, God acts like himself, conde- 
scending to hear prayer, leading the mind by temporal kindness 
to look to him for spiritual blessings, and confirming the truth 
of his own religion : on the latter, two men not of the very best, 
but surely by no means of the worst character, are unreasonably 
suspected of deliberate perjury or falsehood. 

1 1 suspect Eusebius expresses here his sense of the 
doctri’ie of the divinity of Christ, which will be considered 
hereafter: his words are, rty hum Sio to mi 
uovv 
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patronised the pastors of the Church all his days. 
Whether he really loved the Gospel, and felt its in- 
fluence on his own^heart, is a doubtful question ; 
but that he believed it fo be divinely true, is certain, 
if a consistent and long course of actions be admitted 
as evidence. 

It belongs to civil histoiy to describe the civil 
and military transactions of this, warlike and mag- 
nanimous prince. He was * no sooner made mas- 
ter of Rome by the destruction of Maxentius, than 
he honoured the cross by putting a spear of that 
form into the hand of the statue erected for him at 
Rome. He now built churches, - and showed great 
beneficence to the poor. He encouraged the meet- 
ing of bishops in synods, he honoured them with 
his presence, and employed himself in continually 
aggrandizing the Church. In the mean time his as- 
sociate in the East, Licinius, began to persecute it. 

Notwithstanding the proofs which this man had 
had of the divine interposition in favour of the 
Gospel, during his contest with Maximin, the force 
of old prejudices imbibed under Galerius operated 
at length, in conjunction with the native depravity 
of th(f human heart, to induce him to renew the 
persecution. He prohibited Christian synod,s in 
his dominions, expelletl t)elievers from his court, 
and forbad the women to attend the public assem- 
blies of men, and ordered them to furnish themselves 
with separate teachers of their own sex. He dis- 
missed from his armies those who refused to sacrifice, 
and forbad any supplies to be afforded them in 
their necessities. He proceetled still further. He 
murdered bishops, and destroyed churches. At 
Amasia^ in Pontus, his cruelty was particularly dis- 
tinguished. He used enchantments, and once more 
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* His victory over tlie tyrant was providentially striking; 
tod the credulity of Maxentius, and the failure of the he.atheB 
oracles, which encouraged him to proceetl against Constantine, 
are no less remarkable. But this is civil history. 
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CHAP. Satan made a feeble attempt to recover by his means 
. the ground he had lost. It was not probable, that 
Licinius should take these steps without quarrelling 
.with Constantine, and a w& soon commenced be- 
tween the two princes. Licinius put the truth or 
falsehood of the Gospel on the event of war. It 
A. D. was an unwarranted appeal, but God answered him 
324 in his own way. .He lost in the issue both his em- 
& pire and his life. It is remarkable, that one of 

325. Constantine’s soldiers, who parted with the banner 

of the cross in battle to save his life, lost it, while he, 
who in his room supported and upheld the banner, 
w'as preserved. It were to be wished, that there had 
l)een as much zeal at this time to support the doc- 
trines and realize the power of the cross, as there 
was to honour its formalities. But this was far 
from being the case. 

For neither in Constantine, nor in his favourite 
bishops, nor in the general appearance of the church, 
can w'e see much of the spirit of godliness. Pom- 
pous apparatus, augmented superstitions and un- 
meaning forms of piety, much show and little sub- 
stance appears. This is the impression, which the 
account given by Eusebius has left on my mind. As 
the flatter of my Wstory is very scanty here, I shall' 
endeavour to compress it into a small compass, 
chiefly with a view to catch the face of Christianity* 
at this period, and to pave the w'ay for a more com'-' 
plete understanding of the great controversy, which 
must soon arrest our attention. 

If we look at the external appearance of Chris-* 
tianity, nothing can be more splendid. An empefdr/ 
full of zeal for the propagation of the only ^vine- 
religion, by edicts restores to the Church evety thing 
of which it had been deprived, indemnifles tho^e 
who had suffered, honours the pastors exceedingly, 
recommends to governors of provinces to promote 
the Gospel; and though he will neither oblige them’ 
nor any others to profess it, yet he forbids them- tO 
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Wajiic lUe of the sacrifices commonly made by pre- 
fwts; he erects churches exceedingly sumptuous and 
Orpamental, with distinctions of the parts corres- 
ponding in some measure to those in Solomon’s 
Temple, discovers with much zeal the sepulchre of 
Christ at Jerusalem, real or pretended, anti honours 
it. with a most expensive sacrdd edifice. Hj,s mother 
Helena fills the whole Roman world with her muni- 
ficent acts in support of religion ; and after erecting 
^ churches, and travelling from place to place to evi- 
dence her zeal, dies before her son, aged eighty years. 
Nor is the Christian cause neglected even out of the 
bounds of the Roman empire. Constantine zealously 
pleads, in a letter to Sapor king of Persia, for the 
Christians of his dominions ; he destroys idol tem- 
ples, prohibits impious pagan rites, puts an end to 
the savage fights of gladiators, stands up with re- 
spectful silence to hear the sermon of Eusebius, 
bishop of Caisarea, the historian ; furnishes him with 
the volumes of the Scriptures for the use of the 
churches, orders the observation of the festivals of 
martyrs, has prayers and reading of the Scripture at 
his court, dedicates churches with great solemnity, 
makes Christian orations himself, one of which of a 
considerable length is preserved by the historian his 
favourite bishop, directs the sacred observation of 
the Lord’s day, to which he adds that of Friday also, 
the day of Christ’s crucifixion, and teaches the sol- 
diers of his army to pray by a short form made for 
their use. 

It may seem invidious to throw any shade on this 
picture ; but though the abolition of lewd, impious, 
and inhuman customs must have been of great 
advantage to society, and though the benefits of 
Christianity, compared with paganism, to the world, 
appear very strong by these means ; yet all this, if 
soiuid principle be wanting, is but form and shadow. 
As it was difficult to clear Origen of depreciating 
tl^e divinity of Christ, so it is still more difficult to 
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exculpsite Eusebius, with whom he was a &vounM 
author. Not to anticipate what will more prc/|i(|^ly 
pass under examination hereafter, there seems to 
have been both in Eusebius and some of his frien^Si' 
and probably in the emperor himself, a disposition, 
of which perhaps they were not conscious, to lesseii 
the honours of the Soh of God. In his oration 41 
the dedication of the church at Tyre, he distinguishes 
between the first and the second cause, and seeriut 
very careful to give the supreme title exclusively to 
the Father. His sermons breathe little of Christia- 
nity, so far as I have seen them. He largely assigns 
various causes for the coming of Christ into the 
wnrld, and though among these he gives some place 
to the work of redemption and sacrifice for sin, he 
speaks of them slightly, and as it were by the by. 
I have observed also that, in one place of his w'rit- 
ings, he speaks in a very subordinate manner of the 
Holy Ghost, though it must be confessed, he is so 
rhetorical, and indistinct in his theological discourses, 
that it is diffic\dt to extract any determinate propo- 
sitions from his w'ritings. 

It was to be expected that great defectiveness of 
doctrine w'ould not fail to influence practice. Ex- 
ternal piety flourished, monastic societies in parj 
ticiilar places were also growing ; but faith, love, 
heavenly-mindedness, appear very rare; yet, among 
the poor and obscure Christians I hope there was far 
more godliness than could be seen at courts, and 
among bishops and persons of eminence. The doc- 
trine of real conversion was very much lost, or ex- 
ternal baptism was placed in its stead ; and the true 
doctrine of justification by faith, and the true prac- 
tical use of a crucified Saviour for troubled con- 
sciences, were scarcely to be seen at this time. 
Tliere was much outward religion, but this could not 
make men saints in heart and life. The worst part 
of the character of Constantine is, that as he grew 
older, be grew more culpable, oppressive in his own 
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41^) oppressive to the government, oppressive by 
superfluous magnificence ; and the facts to be 
displayed will show, how little true humility and cha- 
rity were now known in the Christian world, while 
superstition and self-righteousness were making vi- 
rotous shoots, and the real Gospel of Christ was 
fidden from men who professed it. 

The schism of the Donatists, as its historj' throws DonatUts. 
some light on the manners of Christians, will de- 
serve a few words in this place. During the cessa- 
tion of the persecution in the West, while it raged 
still in the East, on the death of Mensurius bishop 
of Carthage, a council of neighbouring bishops was 
called, for the appointment of his successor. The 
council was thinner than had been usual, through the 
management of Botrus and Celesius, two persons 
who aspired to the office, whose ambition was how- 
ever disappointed, the election falling on Caecilian 
the deacon. All that was essential in tlie appoint- 
ment of a bishop was observed in this transaction ; 
for Caecilian had confessedly the snftVage of the whole 
church. The two disappointed persons protested 
against the election, and were joined by Lucilla, a 
rich lady, who for a long time before had been too 
haughty to submit to discipline. One Donatus of 
Casae nigrae, who had been a schismatic before this 
time, offered himself as the chief of the faction. A 
number of bishops co-operated with him, piqued 
that they had not been called to the ordination of 
Ciecilian. Seventy bishops, a number of whom had 
been traditors*, met thus together at Carthage, to 
depose Caecilian. 

The reader will conceive in a strong light, how 
corrupt the pastors of the African church must have 
been at that time, when such a number met to im- 
pose a. bishop on the church of Carthage against the 

: '*'A name of infamy given to those who to save their lives 

in the persecution, had delivered the Scriptures or goods of the 
church to the persecuting powers. 
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general sense of the Christians at that place, ;and 
were at the same time, unable to ol^ect any one 
crime, or support the least material accusation against 
the pastor, who had the hearts of the people. Yet 
they persevered, and ordained one Majorihus,; a 
servant of the factious lady, who, to support the 
ordination, gave large sums of money, which the 
bishops divided among themselves. 

Such is the origin of the famous Donatist schism, 
the second class of dissenters who have appeared in 
the records of the Church ; but, as in their origin, 
so in their manners and spirit all along, they seem 
unworthy to be compared with the first class, the 
Novatian, which still existed. With these a degree of 
real spirituality existed ; whereas w'ith the Donatist, 
there does not appear to have been any *. 

It would be tedious to enter into a detail of 
Constantine's proceedings in regard to this sect. 
Undoubtedly he had a great respect for whatever 
he conceived to be Christian. With much candour 
and patience he examined and re-examined the case 
of the Donatists ; and the issue was constantly to 
their disgrace. They stirred up magistrates to de- 
prive the Christian pastors of the benefit of the 
imperial laws, by which they were exempted from 
public offices, and endeavoured to deprive them of 
their churches, till the emperorwas at last provoked' 
to confiscate the places of their assemblies. Silvanus, 
one of the Donatist bishops, being convicted of having 
delivered up the vessels of the church, and of being 
simoniacally ordained a bishop, and of having de- 
prived the Christians of their church, was sent into 
banishment, with some others of the faction. Yet 
such was the kindness of Constantine toward the 
Christian name, that he recalled them from their 
banishment, and granted religious toleration to the 
party, of which lenity they continued to make an 
unworthy use. ' 

• Fleuiy, B. IX. 
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How corrupt is human nature ! the Church has cent, 
i^tward peace, and even prosperity. Yet feuds, * 
contentions, and the most unworthy spirit of avarice 
and agibition, appear very prevalent. So ungrate-, 
ful w6re men for that admirable administration of 
Providence, which as we have seen now took place in 
their favour. Another scourge seemed quicklv ne- 
cessary, a scourge generated from their own vices 
indeed, though evidently of divine appointment for 
the chastisement of the Church. Satan saw his time; 
pure doctrinal truth was now too commonly mere 
speculation. Men were ripe for a perversion of doc^ 
trine. Lower or ambiguous views of Christ were 
secretly rising amidst the Platonic studies of learned 
men. Origen gave the first handle; Eusebius the 
historian with cautious prudence was fomenting the 
evil. And at length a bold and open assault was 
made against the Deity of the Son of God, and per- 
secution was stirred up against Christians by those 
who bore the Christian name. I'he people of God 
wei’e exercised, refined, and improved ; while the 
Christian Avorld at large was tom in pifeces with vio- 
lence, intrigue, and scandalous animosities, to the 
^ef of all, who loved the Son of God, and walked 
in his w'ays in godly simplicity. 


C H A P. lit. 


rHE PROGEESS OF THE ARIAN CONTROVEllSY, 
TILL THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE *. 

Peter, bishop of Alexandria, had suffered mar- 
y^dom under the Dioclesian persecution. Num- 
lerS'.h^ recanted at that time to save their lives, 
md WUpng the rest Meletius, an Egyptian bishop, 
was of a schismattical and enterprising 
pirit, and having tieen deposed by Peter before his 

* Socrates, 1 . 6. 
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CHAP, martyrdom, he separated himself, cohtinued bishop 
. . on his own plan, ordained others, and gave r^ ^ 

to the third species of Dissenters : THAT is the 
proper name of the Meletian party ; for they are 
not charged with corruption in their doctrine. Nor 
was this the only person who disturbed the Church, 
and exercised the patience of Peter. Arius of Alex- 
andria, in his beginnings, was a promising character, 
but on the apearance of the Meletian party, he 
espoused their cause. Sometime after, he left it, 
and reconciled himself to Peter, and was by him 
ordained deacon : but condemning the bishop’s 
severity in rejecting the Meletian baptism, and ex- 
hibiting a restless and factious spirit, he was again 
expelled from the Church. After which Peter was 
called to his rest by martyrdom. He was, like 
Cyprian, too severe in rejecting the baptism of schis- 
matics and heretics, but his zeal was doubtless from 
a desire of preserving the uniformity of Christian 
faith, and he did not live to see still stronger proofs 
of that turbulent and contentious spirit in his deacon, 
which has rendered the name of Arius so famous in 
history. 

CharMtei Achillas had succeeded to tho bishopric ; and 
of Anm. submissions, again obtained fa- 

vour. Understanding and capacity will command 
respect, and these were undoubtedly possessed by^ 
Arius in a great degree. He was by nature formed 
to deceive. In his behaviour and manner of life he 
was severe and grave ; in his person tall and vene- 
rable ; and in his dress almost monastic. He was 
agreeable and captivating in conversation, and well 
skilled in logic and all the improvements of the hu- 
man mind, then fashionable in the world *. 

Such was the famous Arius, who gave name to 
one of the most powerful heresies which ever afflict- 
ed the Church of Christ, and of whom Cicero’s 
w ords, with little variation, in his masterly character 
• Sozomen, B. 15. 
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of Cataline*, might be delivered ; “ had he not pos- 
sessed some apparent virtues, he would not have been 
able to form so great a design, nor to have proved 
so foiinidable an adversary.” He, M'ho does much 
mischief in deceiving souls, must at least have a fair 
appearance of morals. Paul of Samosata wanted 
this, and he glittered only as the insect of a day. 

Achillas advanced Arius to the office of presby- 
ter, which in that church was more important than 
in others, because each presbyter had a distinct con- 
gregation of his own, and was not sent up and 
down to different churches, at the discretion of the 
bishop, as the general practice had been in the pri- 
mitive Church. I'liis practice, however, in time 
gave way to the Alexandrian custom. Alexander, 
the successor of Achillas, under Constantine, treat- 
ed Arius with respect, and appeared very backward 
to censure him for his dangerous speculations in re- 
ligion. The pride of reasoning seduced the j)resby- 
ter to assert"!', that there was a lime when the Son of 
God was not, that he was capable of virtue or of 
vice, and that he was a creature, and mutable as 
creatures are. Whilst he was insinuating thes» 
thipgs, the easiness of Alexander in tolerating such 
notions was found fault with in the church. .Ne- 
cessity roused him at length, however unwilling, to 
contend, aiul in disputing before Arius and the rest 
of his clergy "I, he affirmed that there w as an union 
in the Trinity. Arius thinking that the bishop in- 
troduced Sabellianism, eagerly maintained the ex- 
treme which is opposite to that heresy, and said, “ if 
the Father begat the Son, the begotten had a begin- 
ning of existence ; hence it was evident there was a 
time when he was not.” 

I have given the narration from the two histo- 
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• See his Oration pro Caelio.— -Neque unquam ex illo tani 
sceleratus impetus extitisset, nisi tot vitionim tanta immanitas 
quibusdam facilitatis dc patientise radjeibus niteretqr. 

t Sogomen, B, I. c. ij. I Socrates, i. 5. 

E 2 
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CHAP, rians, rather with a view to connect and reconcile 
- . them, than from a conviction that this dispute arose 

from Alexander’s zeal to withstand the growth of 
Arianism. For it might have originated from his 
orthodox zeal in general, before Arius had yet dis- 
tinctly broached his notions. Be that as it may, 
Arius evidently split on the common rock of all 
hcre.sies, a desire of explaining by our reason the 
modes of things which aa c arc required to believe 
on divine testimony alone. Many of the clergy 
joined the dis[)utatious presbyter, and it Avas no 
longer in Alexander’s power to prevent a solemn 
cognizance of the cause. He Avas himself cautious 
and sloAv in his proceedings* ; Avhile many persons 
of a grave cast, and able and eloquent, like Arius, es- 
poused and fostered the infant heresy. Arius preach- 
ed diligently at his church, diffused his opinions in 
all companies, and gained over many of the com- 
mon people ; a number of Av omcn a\ ho had professed 
virginity espoused his cause ; and Alexander srav 
the ancient doctrine of the Church undermined 
continually t- Lenient measures and argumenta- 
tive methods having been tried in vain, he sum- 
moned a synod of bishops, Avho met at Alexandria, 
condemned Aldus’s doctrine, and expelled him from 
the (’hurch, with nine of his adherents. 
vriKiiivii, What Arius really held may be distinctly stated 
from the concurrent testimony of friends and ene- 
mies. Already some secret and ambiguous at- 
tempts had .been made to lessen the idea of the 
divinity of the Son of God. While his eternity Avas 
admitted by Eusebius the historian, he yet was not 
willing to own him co-equal Avith the Father. 
Arius Avent ^greater lengths : he said, That the Son 
proceeded out of a state of non-existence ; that ho 
was not before he was made ; that he, who is without 
beginning, has set his Sop as the beginning of things 

* bozomen, I. 5. 

t Theod. 13. 1, c. 2 . Sf« Cave’s life of Athanasius. * 
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that are made, and that God made one, whom he 
called Word, Son, and Wisdom, by whom he did 
create us. From these, and such like expressions, 
it is evident what Arianisni {)roperly is ; for the 
epistle of Arius himself*, preserved by Theodoret, 
represents his views in the same manner as his ad- 
versaries have done, and proves that no injustice 
was done to him in this respect j', 

* Theod. B. I. c. 5; 

t I shall give the reader the epistle at length that he may 
judge for himself, thoiigli some parts of it arc of no consequence 
with respect to the controversy. I believe it is the only fragment 
we have of his writings, and it is therefore the most authentic 
of all records, to decide tlie question, what Ariunisni is. 

The Epistk of Arius to Eusebius, Bishop of Nicoinedia. 

“ To my most desirable lord, tlio faithful man of God, the or- 
thodox Kusebius, Arius persecuted by father Alexander iinjustl}^ 
I’or the sake of truth, which conquers all things, of which you 
are the defender ; joy in the Lord ! ]\Iy father Ammonius coming 
to Nicomedia, it appeared to me my duty to address you by 
him, and at the same time to inform your rooted charity and 
kind disposition, which you have towards the brethren, for the 
sake of God and his Christ, that the bishop harasses and perse- 
cutes us grently, and moves every machine against us, so as even 
to expel us from the city as Atheists, because we agree not with 
him who publicly says, “ always CJotl, always the Son : at the. 
same lime the Lather, at the same time the Son : the Son co- 
exists with God without being begotten: he is always begotten, 
yet unbegotteii : God docs not precede the Son in thought, not 
for a moment: always God, always the Son: the Son exists 
from Clod himself.’' And when Eusebius your Brother in 
Ckesarea, and I heodotus, and Paulinus, and Athanasiins*, and 
Gregory, and Aetius, and aJl the bishops in the east, said, that 
God who had no beginning, existed before the Son, they wore 
condemned, except only Philogonius, and Ellaniciis, and Ma- 
carius, heretical unlearned men, some of whom cidl the Son an 
eructation, others a projection, others begotten togetlier with 
him. We cannot bear to hear these impieties, though the here- 
tics should threaten us with ten thousand deaths. But what wo 
say and think, we have both taught and do teach ;■ That the Son 
is not unhegotten, nor a part of the unhegotten, by any means, 
nor of any subject matter; but that by will and counsel he 
existed before the times and the ages, hill Cmd, only begotten, 
not mixed, with any thing heterogeneous, and before he was be- 
gotten, or created, or denned, or founded, he was not; for he 

• Not tire fatuous Atlianasius. 
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It is an easy thing to say here, thatsilencc and cha- 
rity would have been the best means of preserving 
peace on all sides : but then this mode of speaking 
supposes that the controversy was frivolous. No 
real Christian can think it unimportant, whether his 
Saviour be believed to be the Creator or a creature. 
The soul is of too great consequence for men to 
hazard its salvatioq on they know not what. And it 
then appeared to all humble and charitable Chris- 
tians, that to persist in blaspheming God, was at least 
as practical an evil as to persist in drunkenness and 
theft. All these found themselves obliged to join 
with Alexander against Arius. Silence was a vice 
in this case; though it can never be enough lament- 
ed how little care was taken of humility and cha- 
rity, of both which the exercise is perfectly consist- 
ent with the sincere zeal for the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity ; but true religion itself was low ; the face of 
the Church was “ sullied and dishonoured, yet still 
divine.” And amidst the numbers who, from fashion, 
prejudice, or worse motives, joined with the Alexan- 
drian bishop, we must look for those, though they 
are hard to be found, who feared God, and whose 
history alone is the subject before us. The princi- 
ples of Arius exclude him and his followers, and by 
the fullest light of anti(|uity their actions also ex- 
clude them from being numbered among the sound, 
faithful, intelligent followers of Jesus. 

I’he Christian world now became the scene of 
animosity and contention. The orthodox and the 
heretical did each their utmost to support their seve- 
ral pretensions : })ractical religion was too much for- 
gotten by both sides ; and the former, from the want, 
or at least from the very low state of experimental 

not unbegotten. We are persecuted because we say the 
SON HATH A BEGtNNiNo; but GoD is without beginning. 
Tor this we arc persecuted, and because we say, that the Son is 
from xoN-ExiSTENCE, and thus we said, because he is not 
part God, nor of any subject matter: for t^is we are per* 
secuted ; the rest you know, I pray that you in 

the l.‘»rd,— ruijembering our afflictions*'^ ^ 
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leligion, were deprived of the very best method of 
supporting the truth, by showing its necessary con- 
nexion with the foundation of true piety and virtue. 
The* Gentiles beheld the contest and triumphed; 
and on their theatres they ridiculed the contentions 
of Christians, to which their long and grievous pro- 
vocations of their God ha’d justly exposed them. 
Alexander repeatedly, in letters and appeals, main- 
tained his cause, and so far as speculative argumen- 
tation can do it, he proved his point from the Scrip- 
tures ; while Arius strengthened himself by forming 
alliances with various bishops, and particularly n ilh 
Eusebius of Nicomedia j', who sup})orted Arianism 
with all his might. He had been translated from 
Jierytus in Syria, and by living in the metropolis, 
(for there Constantine resided much) he had an op- 
portunity of ingratiating himself with the emperor. 
Near an hundred bishops in a second synod at 
Alexandria condemned Arius, who was now' obliged 
to quit that place, and try to gain supporters in 
other parts of the empire. 

In the year 324, Constantine being at Nicomedia, 
and intending to make a farther progress into the 
East, w'tis prevented by the news of these conten- 
tions. So important were Christian affairs now 
grow’n, at a time when it was with difficulty we can 
find any eminent spirit of genuine piety. The em- 
peror sincerely strove to make up the breach ; for 
his regard for Christianity in general was doubtless 
sincere ; but it is not in ecclesiastical proceedings 
that we can discover any trace of that penetration 
and discernment for which in civil story he is so 
justly renowned. He wrote both to Alexander 
and Arius, blamed both, expressed his desire for 
their agreement, and explained nothing. He sent 
the letter by Hosius bishop of Corduba, one whose 

* I use the languase of the times, in calling the Pagan world 
Gentiles. 

t He niujlkadt be confounded with Eusebius of Caesarea, d|e 
histhrida-,. ' vJ 
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faith and piety had been distinguished in the late? 
persecutions. Hosius endeavoured to make up the 
breach ; but it was impossible. The two parties 
were formed, and were determined ; worldly motives 
were too predominant in both to admit of an easy 
compromise ; and it was not in the power of those 
who loved both truth and peace, to sacrifice the 
former to the latter, consistently with a good con- 
science, however sincerely desirous they must have 
been of promoting both. For the object of con- 
tention w'as not a trifle, but a fundamental in re- 
ligion. 

Constantine now took the resolution of summon- 
ing the aid of the whole Christiim Church ; and the 
Nicene Council calls for our attention. 

The bishops, collected from all parts of the 
Christian world, met at Nice in Bithynia ; and their 
number, according to the account of Athanasius 
who was present, amounted to three hundred and 
eighteen. Of these, if w e may believe Philostor- 
gius the Arian historian, t\venty-two espoused the 
cause of Arius ; others make the minority still less. 
Be that as it may, since many presbyters were there 
besides the bishops, it is not probable, that the 
whole number of persons assembled in the council 
was' less than six hundred. 

They met in the year 325, being transported to^ 
Nice in public conveyances at the emperor’s ex- 
pence, and maintained at his cost, while they resided 
there. 


Before the immediate business of the synod wfW 
entered upon, their attention was engag^ by tb« 
attempts of some Gentile philosophers, who appear- 
ed among them ; some with a design to satisfy their 
curiosity concerning Christianity itself, others wish- 
ing to involve the Christians in a cloud of verbal 
l^btilties, and to enjoy the mutual contradictions of 
followers of Christ. One of them distinguishetl 
v^imself above the rest by the pomp and arrogancy of 
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ills .pretensions, and derided the clergy as ignordnt cent. 
and illiterate. On this occasion an old Christian, > 
who had suffered with magnanimous constancy 
during the late persecutions, though unacquainted 
witli logical forms, undertook to contend with the 
philosopher. Those who were more earnest to 
gratify curiosity than to inv^estigate truth, endea- 
voured to raise a laugh at the old man’s expence : 
while serious spirits were distressed to see a contest 
apparently so unequal. Respect for the man, how- 
ever, induced them to permit him to engage ; and 
he immediately addressed the philosopher in these 
terms : “ Hear, philosopher, says he, in the name 
of Jesus Christ. There is one God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible, who made all these things by the power 
of his Word, and conlirmed them by the holiness 
of his Spirit. This Word, whom we call the Son 
of God, compassionating the sons of men involved 
in error and wickedness, chose to be born of a 
woman, to converse with men, and to die for them ; 
and he will come again as the Judge of all things 
wdhch men have done in the body. That these 
things are so, we believe in simplicity; do not 
then labour in vain, investigating the manner in w'hich 
these things may or may not be, and seeking to 
confute things which ought to be received by faith : 
but if thou believest, answ'er me, now that I ask 
thee." Struck with this plain authoritative address, 
the philosopher said, “ I do believe with pleasure 
iwned himself vanquished, confessed that he em- 
iraccd the same sentiments with the old man, and 
•dvised the other philosophers to do the same, 
wearing that he w as changed by a divine influence, 
nd moved by an energy which he could not 
ixplain*. 

Men will draw their conclusions from this story, 
according to their dift'erent tastes and views. A;- 
y * Sozoriieiij B. I. c. i8. 
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seVf-au^c\fttvt tea.so'aev vriW despise l\\e insttuctiod 
it contains ; but be wbo tbinks witb St. Pau\, will 
consider the whole story as no mean comment on 
his words, that your “ faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God;” nor will 
he much regard the prudence of those who labour to 
accommodate Christian ideas to the spirit of unbe- 
lievers, by which .they only weaken themselves, and 
abate not in the least the enmity of their opposers. 
They will think it better to go forth in simple de- 
pendence on God, trusting that he will bless his 
own word with victorious energy. Such know that 
even in our own times, there want not instances of 
conversions of a similar kind ; and those who are 
still disposed to object, should at least be told, that 
the story has all the proper marks of historical cre- 
dibility, w'hatever inferences they may be pleased to 
draw from it. 

I fear w'e shall not find in the transactions of the 
whole Nicene council so instructing a narrative. The 
emperor himself came to the .synod, and exhorted 
them to peace and unanimity. A number of mutual 
accusations having been presented to him, he threw 
them all into the fire, protesting that he had not 
read one of them, and charged them to forbear, and 
forgiv'e one another. After this very candid and 
generous procedure, he gave them leave to entef 
directly on the business of the synod. They can- 
vassetl the doctrine of Arius, extracted his propo- 
sitions out of his own writings, and argued the sub- 
ject with great vehemence ; Constantine himself 
acting as moderator, and endeavouring to bring 
them to perfect agreement. But it soon appeared, 
that without some explanatory terras, decisively 
pointing out what the Scriptures had revealed, it 
was impossible to guard against the subtilties of the 
Arians. Did the Trinitarians assert, that Christ 
Was God ; the Arians allowed it, but in the same 
Sense as holy men and angels are styled gods in 
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I^criptare ? Did they affirm that he was truly God ? 
Ihe others allowed, that he was made so by God. 
Did they affirm that the Son was naturally of God ? 
it was granted ; for even we, said they, are of God, of 
wliom are all things. Was it affirmed, that the Son 
was the power, wisdom, and image of the Father? 
-we admit it, replied the others, for we also are said 
to be the image and glory of God., Such is the ac- 
count* which Athanasius gives of the disputations. 

; He -was at that time deacon of the church of Alex- 
Jandria, and supported his bishop with so much 
accuracy and strength of argument, as to lay the 
foundation of that fame, which he afterwards ac- 
quired by his zeal in this controversy. What could 
the Trinitarians do in this situation ? to leave the 
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matter undecided, was to do nothing ; to confine 
themselves merely to Scripture terms, was to suffer 
the Arians to explain the doctrine in their own way, 

. and to reply nothing. Undoubtedly they had a 
'right to comment according to their own judgment, 
as well as the Arians; and they did so in the follow- 
ing manner They collected together the passages of 
Scripture, w'hich rejiresent the Divinity of the Son of 
God, and obsen'cd that taken together they amount- 
jed to a proof of his being of the same substance 
WITH THE EATHER, OjWos(r»of. That Creatures were 
Jjjndeed said to be of God, because, not existing of 
themselves, they had their beginning from him ; but 
that the Son was peculiarly of the Father, being of 
i his substance, as begotten of him. 

It behoves every one who is desirous of knowing 
mply the mind of God from his own word, to de- 
rmine for himself, how far their interpretation of 
cripture was true. The Council however was, by 
le majority before stated, convinced, that this w'as 
fair explanation, and that the Arian use of the 
rms, God, true God, and the like, was a mere de- 
ption, because they affixed to them ideas, which 


* See Cttve’s Life of Athanasius. 
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the Scriptures would by no means admit. So the 
most pious Christians have thought in all ages since. 
But to censure the council for introducing a new 
term, when all that was meant by it was to express 
their interpi'etation of the Scriptures, appears un- 
reasonable to the last degree, however fashionable. 
To say, that they ought’to haveconfined themselves to 
the very words of Scripture, when the Arians had tirst 
introduced their own gloss, seems much the same, 
as to say that the Trinitarians had not the same 
right with the Arians to express their own interpr- 
tation of Scripture, and in their own languages 
The great patron of the Arians ^vas Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, who wrote a letter to the council, in 
which he found fault with the idea of the Son of 
God being uncreated. TVie whole Arian party pre- 
sented also their confession of faith. Both that 
and the letter of Eusebius were condemned as he- 
retical. The venerable ilosius of Corduba was 
appointed to draw up a creed, which is in the main 
the same that is called the Nicene Creed to tliis day. 
It soon received the sanction of the Council, and 
of Constantine himself, who declared, that whoever 
refused to comply with the decree, should be ba- 
nis^jed. Eusebius of Cassarea, the historian, ex- 
pressed for some time his doubts concerning the 
term consubstantial. lie observed, in a letter which 
he wote on this occasion to his church, that all 
the mischief had arisen from the use of unscrip- 
tural terms, and that he at last subscribed to 
the term for the sake of peace. It would un- 
doubtedly be unjust to accuse this great man of 
Arianism. Yet why w’as he so much disposed to 
favour Arius, by writing to Alexander, as if he had 
been wronged ? why so disposed to join afterwards, 
as we shall see, against Athanasius? The truth is, 
he seems to ha o held a middle notion, that the Son 
of God was from eternity, but was not Jehovah ; 
the very same notion, if I mistake not, which was 
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revived by the famous Dr. Clark, explained in his 
Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, and I think very 
solidly confuted by Dr. Waterland, in his reply*. 

From the opinion of Eusebius thus ascertained, 
one may form an idea of Constantine’s creed, if in- 
deed he had any distinct one in his mind. Un- 
doubtedly Eusebius was his ‘great favourite, and 
moulded his imperial disciple as he pleased. But let 
his opinions have been what they may, he seems not 
to have been very zealous for any thing, except peace 
and uniformity. Never was a council more free from 
political impediments. The bishops undoubtedly 
spake their sentiments without reserve in general ; 
And Constantine was disposed to give his sanction 
to any creed, to which the majority should agree. 
\V e have here then the testimony of nearly the whole 
Christian world f in favour of the doctrine of the 
proper Deity of the Son of God, a testimony free, 
unbiassed, and unrestrained. IIow cun this be ac- 
counted for but hence, that they followed the plain 
sense of Scripture, and of the Church in preceding 
ages? As to the connexion between church and state, 
and the propriety of civil jienalties in matters of 
religion, I may find a more proper place to dwell 
upon those subjects hereafter. 

Anus was deposed, excommunicated, and for- 
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* This is what is commonly called high Arianism, and se- 
‘.crotly grows among us; the more so, because not distinctly 
understood, and because it is consistent with some sort of 
Trinitarian doctrine. It is doubtless the most specious of all 
lieresies. But two questions its defenders s(*eni incapable of 
answering: i. Why Christ is so often called Jehovah, the self- 
existent God, in Scripture? 2. How they can clear themselvc.s 
of the charge of holding more Gods than one ? 

t Not a few of the Nicene fathers bore on their bodies the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. Paul, bishop of Neoccerarea at the 
hanks of Euphrates, had been debilitated by the application of 
hot iron to both his hands : others appeared there deprived of 
Bieir right eyes, others deprived of their legs. A crowd ot 
martyrs in truth were seen collected into one body. — Theodoret, 
B. I. c. 7. 
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bidden to enter Alexandria. The minority at first 
refused to subscribe, but, being advised to yield at 
length by Constantia their patroness, the emperor’s 
sister, they consented. But by the insertion of a 
single letter they reserved to themselves their own 
sense, subscribing, not that the Son is the same, but 
only of a like essence with the Father*. Honesty is 
however always .respectable. Out of twenty-two 
Arian bishops, two were found who persisted in re- 
fusing; Secundus of Ptolemais, and Theonas of 
Marmarica : the former of whom bluntly rebuked 
the courtly Eusebius of Nicomedia for his dissimu- 
lation. Arius and his associates were banished into 
Illyricum. 

The Meletian controversy was also settled. Me- 
letius was permitted to live in his own city, with 
the title of bishop, but without authority. His 
sect w'as indulged in some degree, and continued a 
long time after in the church. The dispute con- 
cerning Easter was likewise finally adjusted in this 
council. 

The canons, appointed by this famous council 
will deserve a remark or tw o, as at least they may 
give us some idea of the state and spirit of Christian 
religion at that time. 

One of them forbids clergymen to make them- 
selves eunuchs ; which shows that there w^ere then 
instances of the same misguided zeal, which Origen 
in early life bad exhibited. Another forbids the 
ordination of new converts, and supports itself by 
that well-known canon of still higher authority ; 
“ Not a Novice, lest being lifted up with pride, he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil.” A third pro- 
vides for the chastity of the clergy.- The council 
were even proceeding to restrain those of them who 
had wives from cohabiting with them, after their 


^ • Not titoamof, but •^ioiaviot. It is remarkable, that tliis dupli- 
city of theirs is recorded by Philostorgius the Arian historian. 
— See Cave’s Life oC Athanasius. 
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ordination ; but were checked by Paphnutius, a bi- 
shop of Thebais, who had lost an eye during the 
late persecutions. He had himself been brought 
up in a monastery from his childhood, and was re- 
nowned for the purity of his manners. He ob- 
served that it was suflicient, for a man once ordained 
to be prohibited to marry, ‘but that he ought not 
to be separated from the wife whoni he had married 
w'hen a layman. The authority of a person so emi- 
nent in sanctity w as decisive ; and this species of 
superstition, which had already made considerable 
advances, was stopped for the present in its career. 
Moreover some care was taken in this council against 
the progress of covetousness in the clergy, by the pro- 
hibition of the practice of usury. Translations also 
either of bishops, priests, or deacons, from one city 
to another, were forbidden. Eusebius of Nicomedia 
Ixad been removed from Eerytus, and the abuse be- 
gan to gi'ow into a custom. In all these cases, a de- 
sire of preserving purity of manners in the Church, 
though not in all points regulated with discretion, is 
observable. The same remark may be extended to 
another canon, w hich regulates the reception of peni- 
tent apostates, by directing that they shall continue 
three years among the auditors, and shall prostrate 
themselves seven years. A distinction also is made 
between those, who evinced by good ^v•orks the sin- 
cerity of repentance, and those w'ho a[)peared in- 
difterent, and were merely formal in compliance vvitb 
the rules of tlie church. And greater rigour of pe- 
nance is prescribed to the latter*. 

These things show that the fear of God was by no 
means extinct. Discipline, which had been relaxed 
toward the close of the last century, was revived, 
and the predominant spirit of superstition carried it, 
as formerly, into too great an extreme. Our age, 
which has lost almost all discipline in church-affairs, 
can scarcely appreciate aright the merit of the.se 
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rules, on account of the strength of its prejudices 
against ail restraints. 

Libertyw as allowed to the Novatians also to re- 
turn to the communion of the general church, nor 
was it insisted on, that they should be re-baptized, 
since they held nothing contrary to the funda- 
mentals of godliness. ‘ With respect to the followers 
of Paul of Samqsata, called Paulianists, some of 
whom still subsisted, it was required, that if they 
were admitted again into the church, they should 
be re-baptized, because they did not baptize in the 
name of tbe Father, the Sou, and the Holy Ghost. 
So accurately did they distinguish between a here- 
tic and a schismatic, between essentials and circum- 
stantials. Apostolical discernment and piety, in 
no contemptible degree, animated the spirits of 
the Nicene fathers, notwithstanding the decline of 
piety from the primitive times. Constantine, zea- 
lous for a pacific uniformity, had invited Acesius, a 
Novation bishop, to the council, and asked him whe- 
ther he assented to the decrees concerning the faith, 
and the observation of Easter. The council, says 
he, has decreed nothing new concerning these things. 
So I have always understood the church has received, 
even from the times of the Apostles. Why then, 
says the emperor, do yoa,separate yourself from our 
communion ? Because, replied Acesius, we think 
that to apostatize is the “ sin unto death,” and that 
those who are guilty of it ought never to be restored 
to the communion of the church, though they are 
to be invited to repentance, and to be left to God, 
who alone has the power of forgiving sins. Con- 
stantine, who saw that his views were impracticably 
severe, said, “ Set up a ladder, Acesius, and climb 
up to heaven by yourself.” 

Socrates * tells us, that he had this from, a^vei^^ 
credible old pc son, who had seen these thing5|,dofljfi 
ip the council. He means most probaWy 

*B. I. c. 10. , , ! 
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Notatian dissenter, with whom he was intimately 
acquainted. Candour and moderation appear very 
visible in Socrates as an historian, and render him 
as credible a writer as any guide of those times. On 
this very respectable evidence then it is manifest, 
that aNovatian bishop, whose passions could noway 
be heated by the internal contentions of the general 
Church, believed the common doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and believed that it had always been common. 
The narrowness of the Novatian principle of dissent 
prevented not the soundness of his faith and the 
general integrity of his mind. Nor is there any 
blemish laid to the charge of this people, except 
excessive severity. And it ought to be acknow- 
ledged to the honour of Constantine and the Nicene 
fathers, that while they exercised severity in civil 
matters towards heretical members of their own 
church, they allowed and continued the religious 
toleration of the Novations in its full extent. But 
we have surely in this case an additional proof 
of the antiquity of the Nicene faith. We see in 
what light the matter appeared to a plain honest 
man, who had no concern in the commotions of 
the times, who had nothing to obtain or to lose 
for himself in the contest, whose character appears 
unsullied, and who most probably was a pious 
person. He has no doubt respecting the common 
creed of the church, and though a separatist, he 
affirms that she had always held the proper Divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ. I do not find that the 
second set of dissenters, the Donatists, were called 
into this council. They continued still in a tolerable 
state, but never seem to have had any effusion of 
the Divine Spirit among them. The third sort, 
the Meletians, seemed likely to be broken up by 
the death of their fijtinder; but as he named to 
himself a successor, they continued still in a state 
of seqparation, though a number of them returned 
to the church. 

yoL. IT. F 
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ciMP. ' Three months after the dissolution of the synod^ 

- “*• ^ Eusebius, of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nice were 

banished, by the emperor’s command, for attemi^T 
still to support the Arian cause. 

Deatiiof Alexander dying five months afiter his return 
Alexander, dcsireo, that Athanasius might be ap-r 

pointed his successor. * Alexander in general joined 
in the same request, which the modesty of Atha- 
nasius resisted a ccmsiderable time. His integrity 
end his abilities however pointed him out as a 
Athana.sius proper successor to the zealous Alexander. And he 
was at last ordained, with the strongest testimonies 
of general satisfaction. He was not then above 
twenty-ei^t years of age, and he held the see forty- 
six years, and for that time with little intermission was 
exposed to persecution on account of his zeal against 
Arianism ; and it must be owned, that constancy and 
firmness in a cause were never better tried than his 
were, through the whole course of this period. 

After the death of Helena, Constantine showed 
particular kindness to Constantia his sister, who was 
much led by a presbyter secretly in the Arian inte- 
rest. They persuaded her that Arius and his friends 
were unjustly condemned. She on her death-bed 
prevailed by her intreaties on Constantine to dp 
justice to these men. The emperor, who seemed ns 
much a child in religious discernment as he was a 
man in political sagacity, suffered himself to be 
imposed on by the ambiguous craft of Arius and 
his friend Euzoius, so as to write in their favour to 
the Churches *. Eusebius also, and Ther^b,^^ by 
owning the Nicene faith in words, were restored 
to their sees f. The former wrote to Athanasius, 
desiring him to receive Arius, now returned !fi:om 
-banishmait, to communion; but in vain. :A^* 
.nasius; had principle, and could not sport with sub- 
•scriptions and bonds, as his advenaries dMjl.y >; Thts 
ilicene creed, had still all the sanction which chmich 
^ ^'• SwwnoB. B. TI, ft®7. t 
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lUid'StBie coaid give k^ It was not at that time cent- 
,|M>9Sihta hy all the aetihces of ingenioos and impriw - ^ _ 

d^ed men to persuade the Christian world, dial the 
Scripture held what it (hd not, or that their fathers 
had all along) tfaoi^t as Arias did. Even the. chiefs 
ofi Arianism had l^n now restored, not as Atians, 
bat as men. well aifected to the doctrine of^ the 
Trinity.' And they attempted by snbtilty and arti- 
hce' to establish at length what was impossible to 
be done by fair argument. Determined to ruin Atba> 
nasius, if possible, they united themselves closely 
with the Meledansf and infected them widi their 
here.sy. They procured the deposition of Eustathius 
of Antioch, an eloquent and learned professor, who 
was on unjust pretences banished from hia see : 

This person, before his departure, exhorted his flock 
to be steadfast in the truth, and his words were of 
great weight with that flourishing church. He and 
several priests and deacons were banished. The 
good man bore the will of God with meekness and 
patience, and died in exile at Philippi. Eusebius of 
Caesarea and Eustathius had opposed each oth^ in 
matters of doctrine. The vacant see was . now offered 
to the ftwmer, who prudently declined it. Ascle- 
pas of Gaza, and Eutropius of Adrianople, were 
driven also hom their sees. And thus while the 
truth was supported in form, its friends by a variety 
of artifices were persecuted, and its enemies tri- 
umphed. A case not uncommon in our own times ! 

Men void of principle had every secular advantage, 
while those who feare^ God, chose rather to suffer 
than to sin. 

. Among these Athanasius himself was eminently 
distinguished^ To relate the various turns and 
dkdges of his life,- by no means suits the design of 
tlUs fiistbi^y : yet sonw account is necessary, that the 
fj^derSwaysee BT FACTS, whatsortof fruit was imto- 
dtigeld by Trinity and what by Arian principles. 

T^e:. repeated attempts, of adyerswies «f 
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Athanasius at length so far prevailed in prgudicine 
the mind of the emperor, that he ordered a synod 
to be convened at Tyre, not to examine the princi* 
pies of the bishop, which even his adversaries had 
been obliged to admit, but to institute an inquiry^ 
whether various crimes, with which he was charged, 
had been really committed. In the year 335, the 
synod metunder the direction of Eusebius ofCsesarea, 
and some other bishops ; before whom the bishop of 
Alexandria, attended by certain Egyptian bishops, 
was obliged to appear. Here Potamo, bishop of 
Heraclea, who had been in pifison with Eusebius 
during the Dioclesian persecution, enraged to see the 
latter on the bench, rudely addressed him thus: 
“ Must you, Eusebius, sit on the bench, while the in- 
nocent Athanasius stands to be judged at your bar ? 
Who can bear such proceedings ? Were not you in 
prison with me in the time of the persecution ? I lost 
an eye in defence of the truth ; you have no wound 
to show, but are both alive and whole. How got you 
out of prison, unless you promised to sacrifice, or 
actually did so Eusebius rose up and dissolved the 
meeting for that time, reproving him for his insolence. 
History throws no light on the subject of Potamo’s 
aspersions ; nor does he seem to have had any proof 
to support them. Nevertheless Eusebius, who him- 
self so much supported the calumnies vented against 
Athanasius, had of all men the least right to com- 
plain. He sutfered the same things which he 
inflicted on others; and Satan, having deeply 
embroiled the passions of men, continued thus to 
irritate and to inflame the Christian world. < 

The heaviest crimes were charged upon Athana- 
sius, rebellion, oppression, rape, and murder. But 
every thing appeared to be t^e result of malice. 
One case alone shall be mentioned, by which a 
jud^ent may be formed of all the rest. He was 
said to have murdered Arsenius, a Meletian tnshop ;• 
for proof of which the accusers produced a box, 
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of which they took a dead man’s hand, dried cent. 
and salted, which they affirmed to be the hand of 
Arsenius, and that it was preserved by Athanasius ' 
for magical purposes. The Meletians charged Ar- 
senius to conceal himself till they had effected their 
piurpose. The party of Eusebius of Nicbihedia 
spread the report through the Christian world, that 
Arsenius had been privately murdered by the bishop 
of Alexandria, and Constandne himself, overcome 
by incessant importunities, was induced to order an 
inquiry to be made*. 

Athanasius had learned by his own experience, yvthanMiu 
that any accusation against himself, however im- caiumni- 
probable, was likely to find numerous and powerful 
supports. But Providence wonderfully confuted 
this attempt. Arsenius, notwithstanding the direc- 
tions of the accusers to keep close, had privately 
conveyed himself to Tyre, intending to be secreted 
there during the whole time of the synod. It hap- 
pened, that some servants belonging to Archelaus the 
governor, heard a rumour whispered, that Arsenius 
was in town. This they immediately told their 
master, who found him out, apprehended him, and 
gave notice to Athanasius. The Meletian tool un- 
willing to blast his employers, and feeling the awk- 
wardness of his situation, at first denied himself to 
be Arsenius. Happily, Pqul the bishop of Tyre, 
who knew the man, deprived him of that refuge. 

The day of trial being come, the prosecutors boasted 
that they should give ocular demonstration to the 
court, of the guilt of Athanasius, and produced the 
dead hand. A shout of victory rung through the 
synod. Silence being made, Athanasius asked the 
judges, if any of them knew Arsenius ? Several 
affirming that they did, Athanasius directs the maii 
td be brought into the court, and asks. Is this the 
man whom I murdered, arid whose hand I cut 
off ? AthUimsiuS turns back the man’s cloak, and 

* SociUtss, B. I. c. 37.. 

F3 
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CHA^p. sinJws Ofei of his hatfds ; after a Kttld pattSe, h# pato 
^ . back die other side of the cloak, and shows tte 
odier hand. ‘“Gentlemen, you see, said he, that 
Ar^nias has both his hands; how the accusers came 
by die third hand, let them explain.” Thus ended 
the plot to the shame pf the contrivers. 

That any persons, who bear the name of Christ, 
should deliberately be guilty of such villainy, is deeply 
to be revetted. But let it be remembered, that the 
real faith of Christ was opposed by those, who were 
concerned in this base act, and that enmity to the 
doctrine of the Trinity produced it. The story itself 
deserves also to be preserved as a memorable in- 
stance of the interposition of Divine Providence. 

Notwitstanding the clearest proofs of Athana- 
sius’s innocence, and that the whole course of his 
life was extremely opposite to such crimes as he was 
charged with, his enemies prevailed so far, that com- 
missioners were dispatched into Egyptj to examine 
the matters of whioh he was accused. Yet John, 
the Meletian bishop, the chief contriver of the plot, 
confessed his fault to Athanasius, and begged his 
forgiveness. And Arsenius himself renounced his 
former connexions, and desired to be recdved into 
communion with the Alexandrian prelate. 

Egypt, where Athanasius must have been best 
known, was faithful to her prelate. Forty-seven 
bishops of that country entered a protest against the 
injustice of the council; but in vain. The Arian com- 
missioners arrived at Alexandria, andendeavoured to 
extort evidence against him by drawn swords, wihips, 
clubs, and all enmnes of cruelty*. The Alexan- 
drian clergy desired to be admitted give evidence, 
but were refused. To the number of fifteen pres- 
byters and four deacons tey remonstiutfed, butsto 
no purpose. The Murseotic clergy took the^saq^e 
steps, but to no purpose. The ddegati^ returiiedwi^ 
jextorted evidence to Tyre; whence Athanarips^ 

• Ephi. Synod,' > ^ .'-st ii 
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sAw no, justiice wns to bo h{i4, had fled. Theypasi^. 
sentence, and deposed him from his bishopric. ; , 

' Yet there were those in the synod of Tyre, wl:^ 
were willing to do justice to the much-injured pref* 
late. Paphnutius, who has been before mentioned, 
took Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, by the hand, 
“ Let us be gone,” said he, it becomes not those 
who have lost their limbs for religion, to go along 
with such pernicious company.” But the majority 
were very differently disposed. 

Athanasius came to Constantinople, and desired 
justice from the emperor, and a fair trial. Constan- 
tine ordered the bishops of the synod to appear be- 
fore him, and to give an account, of what they had 
done. The greatest part of them returned home; 
but the genius of Eusebius of Nicomedia was not 
exhausted, and as he stuck at no fraud, and was 
ashamed of no villainy, he, with a few of the synod, 
went to Constantinople, and waving the old accusa- 
tions, he brought a fresh one, namely, that Athana- 
sius had threatened to stop the fleet that brought 
com from Alexandria to Constantinople. Con- 
stantine was credulous enough to be moved by the 
report; the Arian arts prevailed at court : those who 
used no arms but truth and honesty, were foiled for 
the present ; and Athanasius was baftished to Treves 
in Gaul. 

Arius, flushed with the success of his party, re- 
turned to Alexandria, and strengthened the hands 
of the heretics, who had long languished for want 
of his abilities. The city being tom with intestine 
divisions, the .emperor ordered the heresiarch -to 
, come to Constantinople, and there to give an account 
pf his conduct. That imperial city was now tire 
chief seat of the contention. But Providence had 
j^en her a bishop not unequal to die contest. This 
was Alexander of Constantinople, a man of eminent 
v|flety and integrily, whose character at least seems 
to have af^toaclKd ae near to thfit of a primitive 
F 4 ‘ 
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CHAP. Christian) as did that of any persons vrho distin' . 
- ^shed themselves at this petiod. Eusebius 

Nicomedia menaced him with deposition and ^Ue, 
unless he consented to receive Anus into the church^ 
On the one hand, the prelate knew too well the 
power of the Arians by what they had done already ; 
and the Trinitarians were so far outmatched by them 
in subtilty and artifice, that though victorious in 
argument in the face of the whole world, with the 
council of Nice, and an orthodox emperor on their 
side, they yet were persecuted and oppressed, and 
their enemies prevailed at court. But on the other 
hand, it behoved not a Christian bishop to consent 
to the admission of an artful sectarian who could 
agree in form to the Nicene faith, and yet gradually 
insinuate his poisonous doctrines into tlie church. 
What were this but in fact to allow the wolf. to enter 
the sheep-fold, and devour the flock The mind of 
Alexander was directed aright in this conjuncture. 
He spent several days and nights in prayer alone in 
his church ; the faithful followed his example, and 
prayer was made by the Church without ceasing, 
that God would interfere on this occasion. Con- 
troversies and the arts of logic were omitted ; and 
they, wlio believed that the Nicene faith was holy, 
and*of most interesting concern to the souls of men, 
sincerely committed their cause to God. 

But Constantine himself was not to be prevailed 
on to admit Arius into the church, unless he could 
be convinced of his orthodoxy. He sent for him 
therefore to the palace, and asked him plainly, whe- 
ther he agfeed to the Nicene decrees. The here- 
siarch, without hesitation, subscribed : the emperor 

S dered him to swear : he assented to this also. 

. ^he narrative of Socrates, one of die most can- 

<^d and moderate historians, who tells us that he 
Md heard, that Arius had under his arm a writ]^ 
paper of his real sentiments, and that he sworn that 
he believed as he had written. Wh^her used 
1 - * 
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this equivocation or not^ is &r. from being, dear.- qeNT',':. 
But Socrates, who is careful to tell us that he heard . . 

this reported, assures us that he did swear in addi- 
tion toms subscriptions, and that this he knew from 
the emperor’s epistles *. Constantine, whose scruples 
w ere now overcome, ordered Alexander to remve 
him into the church the next day. The good' 
bishop had given himself to fasting and prayer, and 
raiewed his supplications that day with great fer- 
vour in the church, prostrate before the altar, and 
attended by Macarius only, who was a presbyter be- 
longing to Athanasius. He begged^ that'if Arius was 
in the right, he himself might not live to seethe day 
of contest ; but if the faith was true, which he pro- 
fessed, that Arius, the author of all the evils, might 
suffer the punishment of his impiety. The next day 
seemed to be a triumphant one to the Arians : the 
heads of the party paraded through the city with 
Arius in the midst, and drew the attention of edl 
toward them. When they came nigh the forum of 
Constantine, a sudden terror, with a disorder of the 
intestines, seized Arius. In his urgent necessity, he 
requested to be directed to a place of private retire- Anns, 
ment. Agreeably to the information he received, a. n. 
he hastened behind the forum ; and there he poured 33^- 
forth his bowels with a vast effusion of blood. 

Such was the exit of the famous Arius. The place 
of his death was memorable to posterity, and was 
ihewn in the times of Socrates f. The united tes- • 
timony of ancient historians leaves no room to doubt 

* B. I. c. 8. . 

, t Sozomen tells us, that some time after a rich Arian 
^ught the place, changed its form, and built there a house, 
that the event might gradually sink into oblivion. It must mc^ 
be denied, however, that Arius also took pains to propagate hi» 
sentiments by methods more honourable than those of duplicity 
mi fraud, in which he was so eminently versed. H[is historian 
t^hi^ostorgius, of whom some fragments remain, assures us, 
that he cdmposed songs for sailors, millers, and travellers, 
tehdiii^’to su^ort tb|s he^'esy. ' . ' 
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c»p>. fact. The re&ections to be made Op^ it- 

^ VMy> as men brieve and are disposed. That h- 
is usual with God to hear the prayers of his Church; 
and to answer them remarkably on extraordinary ' 
occasions, will not be denied by those who reve^ ^ 
roace the word of God^ and who remember the case 
df Hezekiah in the Old Testament*, and of Peter in ' 
the New f. That the danger of the Church from 
heresy was particularly great at this time, will be- 
equally admitted by all, who believe that the Trini ji 
tarian doctrine includes within it whatever is mosb^ 


precious and interesting in the Gospel : that here;! 
on one side an appeal was made to God in his own 
appointed way, in faith, prayer, patience, and sin- 
ceri^; while the other side dealt in falsehood, ar- 
tifice, ambition, and worldly policy, is evident from 
the narrative. From these premises a man who fears 
God will feel it his duty to believe that God inter- 
posed to comfort his Church, and to confound its 
adversaries. I see no method of avoiding this con-, 
elusion. The translator of Mosheim seems put to 
a great difficulty, when he declares it extremely 
probable, that he was poisoned by his enemies. A 
more absurd and unwarranted imagination never 
entered into the heart of man. And^ surely, such 
things ought not to have been said, without some 
proof or probable circumstance. Certain it is, that 
the fear of God rested with the Trinitarians, though 
it was at too low an ebb among all parties. Among 
these, however, nothing like such wickedness ap- 
pmrs ; while the Arians evidently seem to have beed 

g ven up to the greatest villainies and profligacy. 

reatwas the joy of the aged bishop to find thUt 
God had not forsaken his Church. What effect thfe 
Death of event had on Constantine, appears not. He d)^ 
^*ror ci.n- ^opo aftCr, about the sixty-fifth yearof his age, haVhlg 
»t«itm^, “first received baptism from Eusebius of Nicomedfe. 

337. ' . , r • Iiriahxxkvii. _ . 
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impifericl example^ would natueallv^ -gather fe^< . 
str6ngtiL.> Superstition Imd by this time taugtit inen^ 
to* connect by.:a necessary union the forgiveness ,jrf ■ 
sina with the administratiem. of the rite : and men 
who loved to continue in sin 4)rotracfed their bapn 
tism to time when th^ im’agined it might b$ of 
tl» greatest, advantage to them. , J Jhave nothing 
mordito say of Constantine’s religious character, than 
that it. appears to have been much of the smne sort 
arthat of Ins pane^rist Eusebius, whose pompous - 
life of this emperor gives no very favourable idea of 
the writers, own views of Christianity. . - 


C H A P. IV. • / ! 

IV. 

THE PROGRESS OP THE ARIAN CONTROVERStJ “ 
DURING THE REIGN OF OONSTANTIUS. ' ’ 

Xhe subject before .us is more speculative and 
more secular than 1 could wish. 1 shall condense 
it as much as possible into a narrow compass, keep- 
ing more particularly in view the one great end of 
thishistoiy. 

The great Constantine was succeeded by three 
sons! Constantine, Constantins, and Constans. The 
first ruled in Spain and Gaul, the second, in the 
^8t, the third in Italy and Africa. The other 
relations of the late emperor were put to death by 
the soldiers. Two sons alone of Julius his brod^ 
survived, Gallus and Julian. 'These were spayea, 
|u;ivately educated, placed among the clergy, and 
«l>pointiid readers in the church. The latter was 
at Constantinople, was only eight years old ,a|: 
i^.time of hisr, uncle’s, death, and was. reserv^ to 
% 9 ; scourge of degenerate Christendom) and.if^ 
memorable inst|!ument of Divine Providence. 

, Of Comitaii^e the eldest we ktiow biit little ; and 
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CRAP., that little is laudable. He sent bac& Athanksius to’ 
V his church with great respect, and declared, that 
his father had intended to do the same, but was pre*^ 
vented by death. After a banishment of two years 
and four months, the bishop returned from Treves 
to his diocese, where he was received with genwkl 
acclamations. Asclep’as of Gaza and Marcellus of 
Ancyra, who had been deposed by ArianS, with others 
likewise, were restored ; but Constantine hintself was 
slain by the troops of his brother Constans. He 
was undoubtedly steady in his adherence to the 
Nicene faith, but our information concerning him 
is too small to enable us to form any proper esti« 
mate of his character. 

His next brother, Constantins, furnishes but too 
many materials to illustrate his disposition. One 
Eusebius an eunuch, his chamberlain, had great in- 
fluence over him ; and was himself the convert of the 
Arian priest, whom Constantia had recommended to 
her brother, and to whom also the dying emperor had 
intrusted his will. The empress herself, the wife of 
Constantins, was infected with Arianism. By degrees 
at least the emperor, a man of a weak understanding, 
corrupted with the pride of power, and ill informed 
in aqy thing that belonged to real Christianity, was 
confirmed in the fashionable heresy. There was 
then during this whole reign, which reached from 
the year 337 to the year 361, a controversy cari* 
ried on between the Church and the heretics by 
arms and resources suited to the genius of the parties t 
those of the former were prayers, treatises, and 
preaching ; of the latter, policy, intrigue, persecu- 
tion, and the friendship of the great. The most 
zealous supporters of anti-scriptar«u sentiments seeitf 
far more disposed to cultivate the favour of men of 

Death of rank, than to labour in the work of the ministry 

Eusebius of ,1 1 n /• 1 V, 

Csisareai among the bmk of mankind. ■ * 

A. D. About the year 340 died fihe famous EuSdIidS 
340. of Caesarea. He was the most learoed^of >titt Ahh 
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‘Chiistkins^ Aft«r viewing him with some attentiott, cent. 

I can put no other interpretation on his specu- . . 

lations than that which has been mentioned al- 
Ti^y*. He talks of a necessity that there was in 
Gtxl, to produce a middle power between himself 
and the angels, to lessen the infinite disproportion 
between him and the creature. Of the Holy 
Ghost he speaks still more explicitly, and represents 
him as one of the things made by the Son. Never- 
tbdess, one might be disposed to put a favourable 
construction on various expressions of this great 
man), were it not that his practice is a strong com- 
tqent on his opinions. He frequented the court, he 
associated with Arius, he joined in the condemnation 
of Athanasians. It really gives pain to part on such 
terms with the historian, to whom we are indebted 
for the preservation of so many valuable monuments 
of antiquity ; but truth must be spoken, and his 
case is one pf the many, which show that learning 
and philosophy, unless duly subordinate to the re- 
vealed will of God, are no friends to Christian sim- 
plicity : however, the loud noise which in our times . 
has been made, concerning the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity beingderived from Platonism, should be silenced, 
when it is known that it was by admiration of Plato 
and Origen that Eusebius himself was perverted. 

About the same time died Alexander of Constan- Deatii of 
tinople, aged ninety-eight years, who had been ‘^fcrslaL 
bishop twenty-three years. His clergy asked him in 
his dying moments, whom he would recommend as 
his successor. If you seek a man of exemplary life, 
and able to instruct you, says he, you have Paul : 
if you desire a man of secular skill, and one who 
knows how to maintain an interest among the great, 
dhd to preserve an appearance of religion, Mace- 
donius is preferable. The event shewed in what 
strength of discernment the aged prelate was still 
pn^ved) mtd how careful to his last breath he was 
'*lV;l)«minntr. Evang.T. c. 6. See Pleury, B, XII. c. 6.' 
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of ihe projM^iObn of Evta^^ical" purity. ' ThttSB 
two -mea were just such as he had described theaof. 
Paui^ though young was at once pious and.disercet^ 
Mac^onius was far advancoi in life, jbut yet was 
only a deacon. The Arian party during file lifb>< 
time of the venerable champion was unable to' pro*- 
dominate in the metropolis. After his deaths they 
endeavoured to prefer Macedonius ; but the fwiini- 
live ideas were too prevalent as yet anaong the.pof 
pitlace, and Paul was elected. Constantius arriving 
aftetwards was provoked at the election, ^loouraged 
ao: Arian council, directed its resolves, and Eusebius 
of Nicomedia was translated to the raetrr^litan 
see, jwhich from this time continued. Under Arian 
government - for forty years. Thus the ancient 
usages in choosing bishops were altered, and a .pre-* 
cedent was set, of fixing in the hands of. princes thd 
government of the church in capital cities. A 
council of a himdred bishops of Egypt, -with Atha- 
nasius at their head, protested against these pro^ 
ceedii^s to the whole Christian world. • . i- » 

A council was now convened at Antioch, sup- 
ported by the presence of the emperor and by the 
manoeuvres of Eusebius. Plere. they undertook to 
depose Athanasius, and ordain Gregory, a Cappa^ 
docian, in his room ; prevailing on Constantins to 
direct Philagrius, the prefect of Egypt, to. support 
their proceedings with an armed force. For,: Ae 
integrity and probity of Athanasius had ^ned hiM 
so strong an ascendant in Egypt, that the 
primitive modes of church ^vemment remained, it 
would have been impossible to expel hiim. Yiofehee 
waSi, found necessary to support, inicfui^^ and tail 
Asian prince was obliged to tread Ju thest^of hie 
pagan predecessors, to support what be called 'tiiO; 

.n . ■ . :.,C' i-ieUi 

His views were promoted with vigour. Vir gins . , 
and monks were cndUy treated^ fd iAlexandria : 
Jews and pagans were encouraged to acBuder Cl^- 
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tiuisf. . Gn^r^ himsdf entered the charch With cent. 
the gov«Tior and certain pagans, and caused a* , . 

quibI^ of the friends of Athanasius to be scouiged 
and imprisoned. The persecuted prelate himself, > 
who rrnnted not courage and capacity to resikt^ 
acted however a much more Christian part. He fledJ escapes to 
hrom the storm, and made hii# escape to Rome. ' 

This also happened about the year 342. It was 
a memorable season for the church of God, which ’ 
now found her livery to be that of persecution, even 
when pagans had ceased to reign. Gregory would 
not suffer the Athanasians, who in great numbers 
still refused to own the Arian domination, even to 
pray in their own houses. He visited Egypt in com> 
pany with Philagrius. The greatest severities were 
inflicted on those bishops who had been zealous 
for the Nicene faith, though the decrees of the 
council had never been reversed, and the Arians as 
yet contented themselves with ambiguous confessions 
and the omission of the term consubstantial. Bishops 
were scourged and put in irons. Potamo, whom we 
have before celebrated, was beaten on the neck, till ' 
he was thought to have expired ; he recovered in a 
small degree, but died some time after. His crime, 
in the eyes of the Arians, was doubtless an unvaried 
attachment to the Nicene faith. 

■ While Gregory dealt in violence, his competitor 
need only the more Christian arms of argument. 

He published an epistle to the Christian world f , 
exhorting all the bishops to unite on the occasion. 

“ The faidi is now begun,” says he, “ it came to 
«3 by the I^rd from his disciples.' Lest what has 
been' preserved in the churches until now perish in 
our days, and we be called to an account for our 
stewardship, exert yourselves my brethren, as stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God, and as bdiolding your 

: * Apolo;. Athan. s. Fleury, B. II. 14. 
t Adum. VI. p. 943* 
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CHAP, rights taken away by strangers.” He goeis on t6 
■ inform them of the proceedings of the Arians, ob- 
serving that the like had not happened in the church 
since the ascension of our Saviour. “ If there were 
any complaint against me, the people should have 
been assembled in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with the spirit of ordination ; all things should 
have been examined regularly, and in the presence 
of the clergy and people; a stranger should not 
have been intruded by force and the authority of 
secular judges, upon a people who neither require 
nor know him.” He begs the bishops “ not to re- 
ceive the letters of Gregory, but to tear them, and 
treat the bearers with disdain as ministers of ini- 
quity.” It cannot be denied, that his arguments 
Were sound, and that his cause was just. The 
Arians must bear the infamy of being the first who 
secularized the discipline of the church. But in 
adding the close of the letter, I mean the reader to 
remark the decline of the spirit of the Gospel at this 
time. As on the one hand it were very unfair to 
confound the Athanasians and the Arians as on an 


Death of 
Eusebius of 
(’oiistanli- 
nople. 


equal footing in point of piety and morality, wh^|l% 
the superiority of the former is too evident to admit ' 
of a dispute ; so o%the other hand it is certain, 
that the experimental use of the divinity of Christ 
by no means employed an equal degree of the 
of its patrons with the abstract doctrine itself. Hc^ 
Athanasius, though always firm and constantly'! 
cere, fails in meekness and charity. 

This great man continued in exile at Rpm^fcr 
eighteen months, under the protection of JuUmPme 
bishop. Thither fled many others whom the Arian 
tyranny had expelled from their sees. Eusebius Of 
Constantinople died soon after in the fulness 
prosperity, which his iniquity and oppression ’ ‘ 

procured him. Human depravity under r 

appearances had in him attained a rare d| 
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.jinaturlj^. And the only lesson which his life affords cent. 
j^ms to be this, to warn the clergy to beware of . 
.secular ambition, and the spirit of the world, which 
so exceedingly depraved this dignitary, that he at 
length became one of the most memorable villains 
in history. A double election followed his death, 
that of Paul and that of Macedonius. Heraiogenes, Bwish- 
master of * the militia, was ordered by the emperor 
to banish Paul. He did so, and Paul’s friends, ex- 
asperated by a series of persecutions* forgot the cha- iier- 
racter of Christians, and killed Hermogenes. These SS** 
events took place in or near the year 342. Paul 
however was then banished the city, and his holy 
character exempts him from all suspicion of being 
concerned in the outrage. 

At Rome, Julius, in a council of the western 
bishops, justified Athanasius and his fellow sufferers. 
Among these was Marcellus of Ancyra, whose zeal 
against the Arians had provoked them to charge him 
with Sabellianism. It is not the design of this his- 
tory to enlarge on these niceties. But it is easy 
to conceive how such a charge might be drawn up 
with specious appearances. Marcellus explained, 
and was cleared to the satisfaction of the council ; 
but whether justly or not is not so evident. The 
progress of error is easy, wlfere the heart is hot 
simply stayed upon God. Athanasius himself was 
afterwards far from being convinced of his soundness 
in the faith. 

Julius wrote a public letter on this occasion, in 
which, after doing full justice to the sufferers, he 
concludes in a manner not unworthy of a Christian 
bishop, not threatening, but advising those of the 
jElast not to do the like for the future, lest, says he, 
we: be exposed to the laughter of Pagans, and above 
^1 to the wrath of God, to whom we must all give 
^ account at the day of judgment. 

• Fleury, B. XII. 91. 

von. II. G 
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CHAP. In the year 347 , a council was held at Sardica by 
. the joint order of the two emperors, Constantins 
!!]lounciI at and Constans, the latter being as steady in the sup- 
Sardica, pQj.j pf jjjp Nicenc faith as the former was in oppo- 
sition. Sardica was in Illyria, the border of the 
347- dominions of the two emperors. The intention was 
to unite, but it actually separated the two parties 
more than ever. Prayer and holy breathings of soul, 
and judicious and affectionate preaching of practical 
teligion, were ribw at a low ebb. Peaceable spirits 
were absorbed in superstition, turbulent ones in 
ecclesiastical contentions. The life of faith w'as little 
known. They treated the doctrine of the Trinity as 
a mere speculation, and the result of their disputes 
was, that each party retired as they entered upon 
them. The Easterns finding that it was likely to be 
a free council, departed from it, leaving the Westerns 
to settle matters as they pleased. Ilosius of Corduba, 
the venerable president of Nice, presided here also, 
and the Athanasian cause was decided in the favour 
of the Alexandrian prelate. They made also some 
canons, in which they condemned the translation 
of bishops. The pious and zealous spirit of 
Hosius was chiefly concerned in these thing* 
Remarkable are the words ; “ A pernicious custom 
mifst be rooted ou^ None have been found to 
pass from a greater bishopric to a less. Therefore 
they are induced by avarice and ambition.” So ; 
reasoned and so ordained this council. But whga r- 
the religion of the Holy Ghost, the religion of 
hope, and charity, exist not, the canons of councils 
forbid in vain. There are several canons also which 
enjoin the residence of bishops, and which fi^id 
their journeys to courts. The time also of bishops 
remaining in another diocese was fixed, in order to 
prevent the supplanting of their brethren. These 
things show tli. times : rules are not made, except 
to prevent abuses, which already exist. 

The Easterns met at Philippopolis in Thrace, and 
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jBXcommunlc&ted their brethren of the West; and for cent. 
some time the two parties remained distant in this . . 

manner ; while in Asia and Egypt the friends of the 
Nicene faith were treated with great cruelty. Into 
Europe the subtilties of this contention had not yet 
entered ; men were there more simple, and followed 
the primitive faith in quietness and peace*. 

In Antioch the Arian bishop Stephen was found, 
even by his own party, too corrupt and profligate 
to be continued in his dignity. Leontius, who sue*- 
ceeded him, supported the Arian cause. Diodorus 
an ascetic, and Flavian, afterw ardsibishopof Antioch, 
stirred up the faithful to a zeal for religion, and 
passed w'hole nights with them at the tombs of the 
martyrs. Leontius finding them to have the affection 
of the people, w ished them to do this service in the 
church. And here I apprehend was a nursery of real 
godliness, but the account is very imperfect. 

, In the year 349 died Gregory, the secular bishop of 
of Alexandria, as he may be justly called. Then it buimpof 
was that Constantins, intimidated by the threats of Aicximdtin 
his brother Constans, w rote repeatedly to Athana- ^ 
sius to return into the East, and to assure him of his 349* 

favour and protection. The exiled prelate could not 
easily credit a man who had jersecuted him so un* 
righteously. At length he combed, and after visiting Attanasiu! 
Julius at Rome, who sent a letter full of tenderness 
to the church of Alexandria in favour of Athanasius, 
he travelled to Antioch, where Constantius then was, 
by whom he was very graciously received. The 
emperor requested him to forget the past, and assured 
him with oaths, that he w ould receive no calum- 
nies against him for the futhre. While Athanasius 
was at Antioch, he communicated with the Eusta- 
thians, who uhder the direction of Flavian held a 
conventicle there. 'This same Flavian w-as the first 
who composed the doxology, “ Glory be to the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost and in the 
• Plcury, C. 43. 
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CHAP, singing of the Psalms, not only those who frequented 
. . his meeting made use of it, but in general all who 

favoured the Nicene faith in the church of Leontius 
did the same, in opposition to the Arian doxology. 
Glory to the Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghost. 
So earnest were the two parties against each other. 
Leontius was a confirmed Arian, but of a milder 
temper than the rest of his party. He saw that it 
was by force only that he was in possession of his 
church; numbers of people still professing the 
Nicene faith. He dared not therefore oppose the 
Trinitarian hymns, and laboured to preserve peace 
in his own time ; but touching his white hair, he 
said on the occasion, “ When this snow shall melt, 
there will be much dirt,” hinting at the dissensions 
which he imagined would arise after his death. 

Constantius observed to Athanasius, that as he 
now put him into possession of all his Egyptian 
churches, he ought to leave one for the Arians. The 
Alexandrian prelate confessed it would be just, oh 
condition also that the same liberty was allowed to 
the Eustathians at Antioch. The Arian party, how- 
ever, sensible of the superior popularity of their 
opposers, thought it most prudent to wave the 
prqposal*. ^ 

A(han«sias The rctum of Athanasius to Alexandria was a 
SMandria. triumph. Religious zeal and joy appeared in the 
garb of the age, by a number devoting themselves to 
a monastic life. Acts of mercy and liberality were 
also abundantly performed. Every house seemed 
to be a church set apart for prayer. Such are the 
views which Athanasius himself gives us of the effects 
of his restoration f : h . number of his enemies re- 
tracted, and justified him in the most honourable 
manner, and among these the recantation of Ursatius 
and V alens is remarkable. Asclepas was also restored 
to Gaza, anu Marcellus to Ancyra, thou^ tlk 

* Socrates, B. Ill, c. 20. 
f " Athan. ad .Soliti See Flediy, B. XI]| c. 59. 
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latter was not unmolested. The suspicion of his 
unsoundness was perhaps justly increased by the 
less ambiguous sentiments of Photinus bishop of 
Sirmium, who was supposed to tread in his steps, 
and was in a council at that place deposed as a 
Sabellian by universal consent.- Germanius an Arian 
was elected in his stead, and,' then, as well as at this 
day, the Sahellians and the Arians in opposing each 
other assaulted the truth, which lay between them : 
the former removing all distinction between the 
Father and the Son, the latter establishing a dis- 
tinction which took away the Trinity of the God- 
head. Each desired to remove the mystery from 
the doctrine, and in the attempt corrupted it. While 
those who were taught of God, and were content 
with inadequate ideas, sincerely worshipped the 
Trinity in Unity, and mourned over the abomina- 
tions of the times. 

A great change in civil affairs having taken place 
by the death of Constans, and the ruin of the 
usurper. Magnentius, Constantins, now sole master 
of the empire, revived the persecution. About the 
year 351, Paul of Constantinople was sent into 
Mesopotamia, loaded with irons, and at length to 
Cucusus on the confines of Cappadocia. There, 
after suffering cruel hardship^; he was strangle'd *. 
Macedonius by an armed force, attended with much 
effusion of blood, took possession of the see. Paul 
received the crown of martyrdom, and the Arians 
seemed ambitious to equal the bloody fame of 
Galerius. 

The weak mind of Constantins was again pre- 
judiced by absurd calumnies against Athanasius, and 
a council at Milan was convened in the year 355, 
in the presence of the emperor, who proposed to 
them an Arian creed, which he recommended by 
this ar^ment, that God had declared in his favour 
by his victories. Prosperity, it seems, had not 
»!s, Theodoret, B. XI. c. 5. 
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CHAP. Strengthened his reasoning powers, but, unhappily' 

. . had increased the depravity of his heart. 

appeared the magnanimous constancy of LmS^eif 
bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, and the pious self- 
denial of Eusebius bishop of Vercellae in Italy^ 
These prelates were animated with a sincere spirit 
of piety on this occasion, and answered, that the Ni- 
cene faith had always been the faith of the Church. 
“ I ask not your advice, says the emperor, and you 
shall not hinder me from following Arius, if I think 
fit.” The emperor’s creed was read in the Church ; 
but the people, more sincere and more simple thaa 
the great, and more willingly attached to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, because they read it in their 
Bibles, rejected the faith of Constantius, and it was 
not pressed any farther. The condemnation of 
• Athanasius was, however, insisted on, and Dionysius 
bishop of Milan, and the two others just mentioned, 
were most unreasonably required to subscribe to it. 
“ Obey, or be banished,” was the imperious man- 
date. The bishops lifted up their hands to heaven, 
and told Constantius, that the empire was not his, 
but God’s, and reminded him of the day of judgr 
meni. He drew his sword on them in a rage, but 
contented himself with ordering their banishment. 
Hilary the deacon wSs stri])[)ed and scourged, and 
ridiculed by Ursatiusand Valenfj, who had recanted 
some time ago. Hilary blessed God, and bore the 
indignity as a Christian. The greatest part of thif 
bishops subscribed to the condemnation of Atha- 
nasius : a few only testified that the grace of God 
was still as powerful as ever, in supporting his peo- 
ple, and in causing them to suffer gladly, rather than 
to sin. Others, besides the three mentioned Tibove, 
joined in the same measure, particularly Maximus, 
bishop of Naples, who was tortured in hopes of forc- 
ing his submission, because of the weakn^ of his 
body. In the end he was banished, and dietfln exile. 
Eusebius of Varcellte was sent into falestine, 
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Lucifer into Syria, and Dionysius into Cappadocia^ 
where he died soon after. Liberius of Rome was 
in an advanced age, when the storm which had 
munnured at a distance, burst upon him : lie was 
carried before Constantius at Milan, where the 
eunuch Eusebius, the secret and prevalent supporter 
of Arianism, assisted the «nperor in oppressing him. 
Liberius said, “ Though I were single, the cause of 
the faith would not fail ; there was a time when three 
persons only were found who resisted a regal ordi- 
nance.” Eusebius understanding his allusion to 
Shadrach, Meshach,and Abed-nego, answered, “Do 
you make the emperor a Nebuchadnezzar “ No, 
said the bishop of Rome, but you are not less 
unreasoflable than he, in desiring to condemn a man 
unheard.” In the conclusion Liberius was banish- 
ed into Thrace. But a character still more vene- 
rable than his was yet unsubdued, and the Arians, 
fiercely pursuing their victories, proceeded to the 
attack. Hosius, bishop of Corduba in Spain, was 
now a hundred years old. He was looked on as 
the first of bishops, had been a confessor under the 
Dioclesian persecution, had presided sixty years in 
the church, had guided the Nicene council, had 
been a principal person ia. , tfie appointment of 
canons, and was held in universal respect. Con- 
stantius and the whole Christian party were sensible 
of the importance of such a character. Flattery 
and menaces were both enii)loyed to prevail on him 
to condemn Athanasius. A few lines of his answ'er 
to an imperious letter of the emperor’s may give us 
some idea of his spirit*: “ I confessed the first 
time in the persecution under Maximian, your great- 
grandfather. If you likewise desire to persecute me, 
I am ready still to suffer any thing rather than 
betray the truth. It is not so much a personal malice 
against Athanasius, as the love of heresy which 
i^iences these men. I myself invited them to 
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CHAP, come to me, and declare at the council of Sardica 
. what they knew against him. They dared not ; they 
all refused. Athanasius came afterwards to your 
court at Antioch ; he desired his enemies might be 
sent for, that they might make good their accusa- 
tions. Why do you still hearken to them who 
refused such fair proposals ? How can you endure 
Ursatius and Valens, after they have recanted and 
acknowledged their calumny in writing ? Remember 
you' are a jnortal man ; be afraid of the day 
of judgment. God hath given you the empire, 
and hath committed the church to our care. I 
write thus through my concern for your eternal 
welfare; but with respect to your requisition, I 
cannot agree with Arians, nor write against Atha- 
nasius. You act for his enemies, but in the day 
of judgment you must defend yourself alone.” Con- 
stantius kept him a year at Sirmium, without respect 
to his age and infirmities. His orders addressed 
to the bishops were to condemn Athanasius, and 
to communicate with the Arians under pain of 
banishment. The judges were directed to see 
to the execution of these things Ursatius and 
Valens, whose instability should have destroyed 
theij credit, assisted the persecution by inform- 
ations : zealous heretics by force of arms were 
intruded in the place of the exiled ; and Arianism 
seemed well nigh to have avenged the cause of 
fallen idolatry. 

Athanasius The advcntures of Athanasius himself in his suf- 

tn reare'** fcrings w'ere extraordinary. He was for some time 

Alexandria, preserved in the house of a pious woman with great 
care and fidelity. Rut we must not enlarge on the 
various hardships to which he w'as exposed : suffice 
it to mention some of the particular circumstances. 
Syrianus, a secular officer, came at night to his 
pij^cipal church at Alexandria, when the people 
were intent on their devotions. Numbers were mur- 
dered, others insulted and beaten. The intrepid 
prelate sat still in his chair, and directed the deacon 
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to sing the cxxxvi'*' Psalm, the people answering, 
according to the custom of alternate singing, “ For 
his mercy endureth for ever.” Which being finished, 
he bade the people return to their houses. As the 
soldiers advanced toward him, his clergy and people 
begged him to depart, which he refused, thinking it 
his duty to stay till they had all left the church. 
He was in a manner forced out by the clergy and 
monks, and conveyed safe from the guards. An 
unavailing protest was made by the people against 
these violences. 

The Pagans took courage, and assisted the here- 
tics in the persecution, saying, the Arians have em- 
braced our religion*. A bishop was found worthy 
to support these proceedings, G eorge of Cappadocia, 
who began his usurpation in the year 356. Through 
his influence, supported by the secular arm, the 
friends of the Nicene faith were cruelly beaten, and 
some died under their anguish. A sub-deacon hav- 
ing been severely scourged, was sent to the mines, 
without being allowed time to dress his wounds, 
and he died on the road. Venerable, aged bishops 
were sent into the deserts throughout Egypt, and 
Arianism reigned and glutted itself in blood. The 
episcopal office was sold to unworthy men ; the 
profession of Arianism being the only requisite for 
the office. The cruelties of George provoked the 
Alexandrians to retaliation, but military force pre- 
vailed; and after this bishop had been once expelled, 
he returned still more terrible and more detested. 

So deplorably misinformed was Constantins, that 
in a letter to the people of Alexandria, he represents 
this same (jeorge as one wffio was very capable of 
instructing others in heavenly things. Athanasius 
having obtained a sight of this letter, was at length 
.deterred from his intended journey to the emperor, 
and betook himself to the deserts, and visited the 
monks, his most faithful adherents, who refused to 
* Athan. ad Solit. 
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discover him to his persecuting adversaries, and of- 
fered their throats to the sword, being ready to die 
for the Nicene faith. He filled up another part of 
his time in writing his own apology to Constantins. 
There are in it strong traces of that rapid eloquence 
and clear reasoning, for which this father is renowned. 
Integrity and fervour appear throughout; but it were 
to be wished, that less zeal on his own account, and 
more on account of his Divine Master, were visible 
in this as w ell as in his other writings. In truth, the 
connexion of the doctrine of the Trinity with the 
honour of Christ, and with lively faith in his mediation, 
is so plain, that practical, serious, humble religion, 
if it exist at all in any scene of controversy, must 
be found on that side. Men, who degrade the 
Divine Saviour into a creature, will of course exalt 
themselves, and cannot have that humility and faith 
which are the essential ingredients of a holy life. 
I gladly remind my readers, and myself, that the va- 
lue of the apostolical doctrines, so fiercely persecuted 
in the fourth century, rests not on speculation, but 
on the holy tendency of their nature. There is suffi- 
cie'nt proof of the existence of this holy tendency and 
influence, both in regard to Athanasius and other 
Trinitarians of that time ; and there is also more 
than sufficient proof of the contrary tendency of the 
doctrines supported by the Arians. But it must be 
allowed that the evidence of the former sort is scanty : 
Christian godliness continued very low in all this 
period : and good men in their writings and reflec- 
tions attended too little to the connexion which 
subsists between doctrine and practice. 

Eusebius of Vercellae, one of the most honest and 
pious bishops of those times, still suffered severely 
in Palestine in his banishment. The persecution 
reached even to Gaul, which had yet happily pre- 
served the simplicity of apostolical confession un- 
*molested. In Constantinople, Macedonius, by the 
terrotof his persecutions, drove those of the general 
5 
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diarch and the Novatian dissenters, into a sym- 
pathy for each other, which their mutual prejudices 
had long prevented. Both sorts suffered extremely, 
being obliged to communicate with Arians, or to 
undergo a variety of hardships. Agelius, the Nova- 
tian bishop, ded. A priest and a monk of theirs 
were tortured, and the latter died by this usage. 
Novaiianisra still retained a measure of the divine 



Spirit, and was honoured with furnishing those who 
suffered for Jesus. This* people had three churches 
in Constantinople, one of which was thrown down 
by the emperor’s orders. The Novatians carried 
away the materials to the other side of the sea ; the 
women and children wrought diligently, and thus 
it was rebuilt. In the next reign, by the emperor’s 
permission, they carried back the materials, and 
rebuilt their church at Constantinople, and called it 
ANASTATiAf- An attempt was now made to re- 
unite those of the general church with the Nova- 
tians : the former were the more ready, because 
they had no place of worship at all ; but the narrow 
bigotry, which had ever been the great fault of 
Novatianism, prevented the union. But we must 
now mention a remarkable instance of human 


infirmity, which calls at once for compassion and 
for caution. Hosius had been a year confined at 
Sirmium, his relations were persecuted, and he suf- 
fered in his own person both scourges and tortures. 

By thus afflicting him, the Arian tyrant thought he 
served the cause ; and by such inhuman measures 
were the patrons of the heresy stimulated to seek 
the destruction of godliness ! Yet so infatuated was 
the spirit of Constantins, that he all along was libe- 
rally supportiig the mosCexpensive forms and orna- 
ments of Christian worship, while he was labouring 
with all his might to eradicate Christian doctrine. 

Hosius, above a hundred years old, submitted at 
length to subscribe an Arian creed, but the con • t)le Hoiius* 


* Sozomen, B. IV. c. 20. t That i», “ risen again.^ 
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CHAP, demnation of Athanasius he would not vindicate. 
Permitted at length to return into Spain, .he lived, 
however, to retract, protesting against the violence 
with which he had been treated, and with his last 
breath exhorting all men to reject the heresy of 
Arius ; and thus we have seen to his end the most 
venerable character of that age, still in his heart 
true to his God. The length of his days only ex- 
posed him to a greater variety of suffering, and 
though Satan’s malice was permitted to do him much 
mischief, he yet was enabled to die in peace, and to 
prove that the Lord faileth not them that are his. 
Llberius of In the same year, 357, Liberius of Rome, after 
t^Triaiir years exile, was not only prevailed on to re- 
A. D. ceive an Arian creed, but even to reject Athanasius. 
The subscription to the creed was not so much an 
evidence of insincerity, as was the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian prelate, because the Arians, fertile 
in expedients, made creeds upon creeds, expressed 
in artful ambiguitii:s, to impose on the unwary. 
Liberius by these unworthy means recovered his 
bishopric. The see of Rome at that time had se- 
cular charms sufficient to seduce a worldly mind. 
Whether Liberius cordially repented of his hypo- 
crisy or not, we have no evidence. The cruelty of 
the Arians tried to the utmost the hearts of men in 
those days, and now the proverb was verified, “ All 
the world against Athanasius, and Athanasius against 
all the world.” 

But the power of divine grace was displayed dur- 
ing this disastrous season in preserving a remnant, . 
and particularly in strengthening the mind of that 
great man, through a long course of afflictions. He ', 
composed about this time a letter to jhe monks, in. 
which he confesses the extreme difficulty of writing.. 
concerning the divinity of the Son of God, tbdugbv 
it be easy to confute the heretics. He owns his 
ignorance, and calls himself a mere babbler^: 
beseeches the brethren to receive what he w|pt^ not 
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ids a perfect fexplanatioft of the divinity of the Word, 
Jjut as a confutation of the enemies of that doctrine. 

Two councils were held, the one at Rimini, the 
^ther pX- Seleucia, both with a view to support 
^ianS^ih. In the former a number of good men 
tvfere artfully seduced, by the snares of the Arians, 
to agree to what they did hot understand. This 
sect, now victorious every where, began to show it- 
self disunited, and to separate into two parties. But 
it is not worth while to trouble the reader with idle 



niceties, in which proud men involved themselves, 
while all had forsaken the simple faith of antiquity. 

In these confusions, Macedonius lost the see of Eudoxius 
Constantinople, which was given to Eudoxius, trans- pa™*a‘^.ci, 
lated from Antioch, in the year 360. Constantins ofConstan- 
pborly endeavoured to atone for the corruptions *'"“?**• 
both of principal and practice, with which he filled 
the church, by offering large vessels of gold and ^ 
silver, carpets for the altar of gold tissue, adorned 
with precious stones, curtains 6f gold and divers 
colours for the doors of the church, and also liberal 
donatives to the clergy, the virgins, and the widows’*. 

In the mean time Christendom throughout groaned 
under the weight of extorted Arian subscriptions ; 
and Macedonius, the deposed bishop of Constan- 
tinople, formed another sect of those who were ene- 
mies to the divinity of the Holy Ghost. These, by 
the advantage of sober manners, spread themselves 
among the monasteries, and increased the corrup- 
tion wnich then pervaded the Christian world. But 
the vigilant spirit of Athanasius was stirred up to 
oppose this heresy also. “ The Father, cannot be 
Son, nor the Son Father, says he, and the Holy 
Ghost is never called by the name of Son, but is 
called the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. The 
holy Trinity is but one divine nature, and one God, 
with which a creature cannot be joined. This is 
sufficient for the faithful. Human knowledge goes 


• Flwry, B. XIY. 33. 
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no farther; the cherubims veil the rest with their 
wings. 

The see of Antioch being vacant, •Meletius bishop 
of Sebasta, a man of exemplary meekness and piety; 
W'as chosen. The Arians supposed him t 6 * 1 )e eft 
their party. Constantins ordered the new bishop 
to preach before hinri on the controversial subject 
of the Trinity: Meletius delivered himself with 
Christian sincerity, rebuked the rashness of men 
who strove to tathom the divine nature, and ex- 
horted his audience to adhere to the simplicity of 
the faith. He had remained only a month in An- 
tioch, and had the honour to be banished by the 
emperor, who tilled up the see with Euzoius, the 
old friend of Arius. In consequence of this the 
friends of Meletius separated from the Arians, and 
held their assemblies in the ancient church, whicn 
had been the first at Antioch. Besides the Arians, 
who were in possession of the emperor’s favour, there 
were two parties both sound in the Nicene faith, the 
Eustathians, before spoken of, and the Meletians, 
who testified in the strongest manner their regard 
for their exiled pastor. In the year 361, however, 
Constantins died of a fever, having received baptism 
a little before he expired, from Euzoius ; for after 
his ‘father’s example he had deferred it till this time *. 
His character needs no detail : it appeared from 
his case, that a weak man armed with despotic 
power, was capable of doing incredible mischief in 
the Church of Christ. 

* A fact related of him by Theodorct, enables us to fix the 
religious character of this prince. When he was going to carry 
on war with Magnentius, he exhorted all his soldiers to receive 
baptism, observing tlie danger of dying without that sacred rite, 
and ordering those to return home' who refused to submit to it 
Not infidelity, but superstition predominated in his mind. Yet 
hew inconsistent, to defer bis own baptism ao long! 
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fV, 

A VIEW OF MONASTICISM AND OTHER MISCEL- 
LANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES, FROM THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY UNDER CON- 
STANTINE, TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS. 

I T seemed most convenient to preserve the con- 
nexion of the Arian controversy without interruption. 

If the evangelical reader has not gained much 
information concerning the spirit of true religion, 
during this violent contest, the times and the mate- 
rials must bear the blame. There were probably 
in that whole period many sincere souls, who 
mourned in secret over the abominations of the age ; 
but history, ever partial to the great, and dazzled 
with the splendor of kings and bishops, condescends 
not to notice them. The people of God were in 
lower life, and remain therefore unknown. We left 
Athanasius in the desert, where he employed the 
leisure, which the iniquity of the persecution gave 
him, in visiting the monks. He had been acquainted 
with their most renowned leader Anthony, but had Aulhony 
not the satisfaction to meet with him again, he dying 
in the beginning of the year 356. Let us leave ?’ 
Athanasius and the Arian controversy awhile, and * 
«ee what we can find concerning the monks, and 
other particulars of the dealings of God with his 
Church in the mean time. 

We are not to form an idea of ancient monks 
from modern ones. It was a mistaken thing in holy 
men of old to retire altogether from the world. 

But thft-e is every reason to believe the mistake 
originated in piety. We often hear it said, how ri- 
diculous to think of pleasing God by austerities and 
solitude ! Far be it from me to vindicate the super- 
stitions of monks, and particularly the vows of 
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CHAP, celibacy. But the error ia very natural, has Be^ 

. reprehended much too severely, and the profaneness 
of men of the world is abundantly more dangerous. 
The enormous evils of monasticism are to be ascribed 
to its degeneracy in after-times, not to its first in- 
stitution. What could for instance be better inten- 
tioned, than the determination of Anthony to follow 
literally our Lord’s rule, “ Sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor r ” Say that he was ignorant and 
superstitious; he was both; but he pemevered to 
the age of a hundred and five years in voluntary 
poverty with admirable consistency. Surely it could 
be no slight cause that could move a young person 
of opulence to part with all, and live in the abste- 
miousness of a solitary life with such unshaken per- 
severance. Let us, from the memorials of his life, 
written by Athanasius, omitting the miracles which 
the then fashionable credulity imposed on men, 
endeavour to collect, as far as we can, a just idea 
of his spirit. 

Athanasius tells us that he had often seen him, 
and had received information concerning him from 
his servant. It was a great disadvantage to An- 
thony’s judgment, that he was un willing to be in- 
structed in literature. There is a medium in all 
thidgs secular. We have seen numbers corrupted 
by an excess of literary attachments : we see here 
one misled by the want of proper cultivation. When 
a youth, he had heard read in the church our Lord’s 
words to the rich young man, and his ignorance led 
him to sell all, and give to the poor, and enter into 
the monastic life. Monks, as yet, had not learned 
to live in perfect deserts unconnected with mankind, 
and hitherto they lived at a small distance from their 
own village. Anthony endeavoured to fomf himWf 
on the severest models, and pushed the genius of 
solitude td rigours before unknown. His fan^ in- 
creased; he w'as looked on as a mirror of perfec- 
tion, and the Egyptians were studious to follow his 
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«KainpIe. His instructions to those who listened 
to him are not, in general, worth transcribing. The 
faith of Christ is very obscure at least in the best 
of them ; yet his sincerity is evident ; his love to 
divine things must have been ardent ; his conflicts 
and temptations, which are confusedly written by 
Athanasius, demonstrated a 'mind too humble, and 
knowing too much of himself, to trust in his own 
righteousness. He preached well by his life, and 
temper and spirit, however he might fail in doctrinal 
knowledge. 

In the persecution by Dioclesian he left his be- 
loved solitude, and came to Alexandria, strengthen- 
ing thc^ minds of Christian sufferers, exposing him- 
self to danger for the love of the brethren, and yet 
not guilty of the excess of delivering up himself to 
martyrdom. In all this there was what was better 
than the monk,»— the sincere and charitable Chris- 
tian. Nor did he observe to perfection the rules of 
solitude. There were two sorts of monks> the soli- 
tary, and those who lived in societies. Anthony, 
though he had a strong inclination to follow the first 
sott altogether, sometimes joined the latter, and 
even on some occasions appeared in the world. 

The Arian heresy gave him another opportunity 
of showing his zeal. He again entered Alexandria, 
and protested against its impiety, which, he observed 
was of a piece with heathenism itself. “ Be assured, 
said he, all nature is moved with indignation against 
those, who reckon the Creator of all things to be a 
creature.” And this is one circumstance, which 
convinces me, that genuine godliness, the offspring 
of Christian principles, must have been with the 
primitive monks, because they generally vindicated 
the Nicene faith, and could not endure Arianism. 
They must, many of them at least, have felt the 
motions of the divine life, which will not connect 
itself with any principles that depreciate the dignity 
of Jesus Christ. 
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In conversing with Pagan philosophers, he oh*' 
served, that Christianity held the mystery, not in 
the wisdom of Grecian reasoning, but in the power 
of faith supplied to them from God by Jesus Christ. 
“ Faith, says he, springs from the affection of the 
mind ; Logic from artificial contrivance. Those 
who have the energy that is by faith, need not per- 
haps the demonstration that comes by reasoning.” 
He very justly appealed to the glorious fruits of 
Christianity in the world, and exhorted the philo- 
sophers “ to believe, and know that the Christian art 
is not merely verbal, but of faith which worketh by 
love, with which ye being once endowed, shall not 
need demonstrations by arguments, but shall deem 
these words of Anthony sufficient to lead you to the 
faith of Christ.” 

The * evangelical reader will see here something 
better than mere monasticism. But he sullied all 
this by a foolish attempt, to make mankind believe, 
that he lived without food, while he ate in secret, 
and by a vain parade of conversation concerning 
temperance, which savoured more of Pythagorean 
fanaticism than of Christian piety. In his extreme 
old age he gave particular directions, that his body 
shojald be interred, not preserved in a house after 
the Egyptian manner of honouring deceased saints 
and martyrs, and charged his two attendants to let 
no man know the place of his burial. “ At the re- 
surrection of the dead I shall receive my body, says 
he, from the Saviour incoruptible.” He guarded his 
friends against the Arian heresy, and bade them not 
be disturbed, though the judicial power, an imaginary 
fading domination, should be against thm. “ Do 
ye observe M'hat ye have received from the fathers, 
&nd particularly the pious faith in our Lord JesuS 

* Posably the attentive reader may observe without my 
mentioning it, that I have seen, on a closer inspection, reason 
ib think better of Anthony, than from the short account of him 
ih Vol. I. pp.£ 24 , £2'), one might seem to conclude. 
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Christ, which ye have heard from the Scriptures, and CEirr. 
i)f which I have often reminded you. Divide my . 
clothes in this manner : Give one of my sheep-skins 
to the bishop Athanasius, together with the gar- 
ment, which I received from him when new, and 
now return him when old.. And give the other 
sheep-skin to Serapion the bishop. The sackcloth 
keep for yourselves, says he to his two attendants. 
Farewell, children, Anthony is going, and is no 
more with you,” He stretched out his feet, and ap- 
pearing pleased at the sight of his friends coming to 
him, he expired with evident marks of cheerfulness 
on his face. His last will was punctually executed. 

Such was the death of this father of monasticism : 
the account is taken wholly from his life by Atha- 
nasius, and is a monument of the genuine piety and 
deep superstition both of the monk and his biogra- 
. pher. Such was the state of godliness in those 
times, existing obscure in hermitages ; while abroad 
in the world the Gospel was almost buried in faction 
nnd ambition ; yet probably in ordinary life it 
thrived the best in some instances, though quite 
unknown. 

By the assistance of Fleury, it would be easy to 
enlarge the history of men of this sort. There 
were others of great monastic renown in the time 
of Anthony. But their narratives, if true, are nei- 
ther entertaining, nor instructive, and a great part of 
them at least is stuffed with extravagant fables. Let 
us turn to other objects. At the time when the 
bishops were travelling to the council of Nice, Li- 
•cihius, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia,! in his w^ay 
thither, arrived at a small town called Nazianzum 
in Cappadocia. There he met with Gregory, after- 
wards bishop of Nazianzum, who applied for bap- 
tism. This man had led a life of great moral strict- 
ness, belonging to a particular sect, who observed 
Ae sabbath and a distinction of meats like the Jews. 

His wife Nonna was an exemptary Christian, and 

n 2 „ - 
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Ciwp. was very instrumental in her husband’s conversidii,' 
^ There is reason to hope it was a conversion ‘ from 

self-righteous pride to the humble faith of Jesus. 
Licinius instructed him : he received baptism, and 
some years afterward, was made bishop of the place, 
and remained in that office forty-five years, to an 
extreme old age. Though advanced in years, when 
he applied himself to Christian learning, he acquired 
a just discernment, preserved his flock from the 
spreading infection of Arianism, and mollified the 
manners of the barbarous people. Possibly the 
memoirs of his pastoral labours, if we had them, 
might be found more instructive than most of the 
subjects which engage our attention in this period. 
Gregory’s episcopal character commenced about 
the year 328. And this tribute seemed due to his 
memory and to that of his wife, not only on their 
own accounts, but also because they were the pa- 
rents of the famous Gregory of Nazianzum, who in 
an oration celebrates their piety. 

If we look to the situation of the ancient heretics, 
w'e find them in a dwindling state. The followers 
of Marcion, Valentinian, and the rest, still subsisted 
indeed, and an edict of Constantine forbad their 
-assembling together. Under this Act of Unifor- 
mity the Novatians were condemned also. Thus 
tlie best of the Dissenters were not permitted to 
worship in their own way, while the Donatists, the 
worst, were in a manner tolerated. But in vakx do 
we look either for wisdom or equity in the ecclesias- 
tical proceedings of Constantine or any of his family 
in general. Two only of the persecuted sects, the 
Meletians and the Donatists, were not mentioned in 
-the edict, as far as one can judge, and, in consequence 
-of this omission, they subsisted, and weathered the 
•force of the decree. The old heresies were crushed, 
while tlie enthusiastic Montanists maintained thek 
iiold in ‘their native Phrygia, and the Novatians re- 
mained still numerous, retaining narrow views of 
8 '•■ ■ ■ 
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church discipline, and with these a considerable 
strictness of manners, and.it is hoped, the good ia- » — ■,1.1 
fluence of the Divine Spirit. But wre want better 
materials for the history of this people. 

At the very time, when Athanasius was per- 
secuted at Tyre, and was thought unworthy to live 
at Alexandria, the bishops were employed also in 
dedicating the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. Its magnificence was a monument of the 
ostentatious superstition of Constantine. It is fomign 
to our design to describe its expensive pomp. On 
.this occasion, Jerusalem, which from the time of 
Adrian had been called in Aidia*, recovered its 
name, became the resort of Christian pilgrims, was 
vainly represented f by some as the new Jerusalem 
described by the prophets, and was held in great 
veneration by sermons, acts of liberality, and pane- 
gyrics on the emperor. In these things the historian 
Eusebius was signally distinguished. Here Arius was 
received ; and thus that Scripture was fulfilled con- 
cerning the hypocrisy of professors of religion in the 
Christian times, “ Your brethren that hated you, 
and cast you out for my name’s sake, said. Let the 
Lord be glorified j;.” The enmity against real god- 
liness was varnished with a parade of external piety ; 
pomp supplied the room of sincerity, and formality 
usurped the place of spiritual understanding. 

Not long before his death, Constantine wrote to 
Anthony the monk, and begged an answer. The 
reflection which he made on the tKcasion show'fid at 
once his ignorance of secular aft’airs, and his know- 
ledge of divine things. Be not astonished, says he, 
if an emperor writes to us. He is but a man ; ra- 
ther be astonished, that God should write a book 
for man, and deliver it to us by his own Son. He 
answered the emperor, desiring him not to esteem 
present things, to think of the future judgment, to 
remember that Jesus Christ is the true and eternal 

* - .£iia, Capitolina, because rebuilt by ■ .£lius Adrianus. 

t Fleury, B. XI. 54.' t Isaiah, Ixvi. 5. 
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king; to be merciful, to do justice, and particularly 
to take care of the poor. ^ 

Under Constantins an attempt was made to re- 
unite the Donatists to the general church. The 
consequence was, that a number were formally-re- 
covered to it. The body of them remained, what 
they always were, an unworthy people, and they had 
among them a sort of wild licentious persons called 
Circumcelliones, who were very violent and ferocious 
in their conduct. 


C II A P. VI. 

THE EXTENSION OF THE GOSPEL, FROM THE 
BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY, TO THE DEATH 
OF CONSTANTIU8. 

X H I s should be the favourite object of a Christian 
historian, and glad should I be to answer the most 
sanguine wishes of the evangelical reader. But the 
period before us is far more fruitful in ecclesiastical 
contentions than remarkable for the extension of 
Christianity itself ; and even the account which we 
have of the trophies of the Redeemer’s death and 
resurrection, in the barbarous countries, is too mean 
and defective, to satisfy the laudable curiosity of 
those who love the progress of vital religion. 

About the beginning of the century, a Tyrian 
philosopher, named Meropius, possessed of the spirit 
of travelling, explored the interior parts of India*. 
He took with him two boys, his relations, who 
understood the Greek tongue. Arriving at a certain 

* I follow the narrative of Socrates^ B. L c. 19. But what 
he calls India, seems to have been the kingdom of Abyssinia, 
which at this day calls itself Christian, and glories in the evan- 

f elical labours of its first bishop Frumentius ; though it appears, 
■Qm the account of Bruce, in his voyage to discover the source 
of the Nile, to have loujj remained in the, deepest ignorance an^l 
vice. 
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harbour, the natives murdered the whole company, oEfJT. 
excej^t the two boys, who were presented to the king, 
and finding favour in his eyes, were promoted in his 
court. Upon the king’s death, the queen dowager 
engaged them to superintend the affairs of the realm, 
and the education of the young prince. Their 
names were iEdesius and 'Frumentius. But the 
latter was prime minister * . The man, however, had 
his eyes fixed on higher objects than the politics of 
the country. He met with some Roman merchants, 
who traded there, and asked them if they found 
any Christians in the kingdom. Having discovered 
some by their means, he encouraged them to asso- 
ciate for the purposes of religious worship, and at 
length erected a church for their use, and certain 
natives, instructed in the Gospel, were converted to 
the faith. On the king’s accession to the administra- 
tion, Frumentius desired leave to return to his own 
country, which both the king and his mother w'ere 
very reluctant to allow. He left the country, how- 
ever, with iEdesius. The latter returned to his re- 
lations at Tyre, while Frumentius, arriving at Alex- 
andria, communicated his adventures to Athanasius 
the bi^op, and informed him of the probability of 
evangelizing the country, if missionaries were sent 
thither. On mature consideration, Athanasius’ told 
him, that none was so fit for the office as himself. 

He consecrated him therefore the first bishop of the 
Indians ; and this active missionary returning to a 
country, where his integrity and capacity had already 
been distinguished, preached the Gospel with much 
success, and erected many churches. Thus was 
the Gospel planted in a barbarous kingdom, where 
the extreme ignorance of the natives would much 
facilitate its external progress at least, under the 

• Bruce wouW call him the Ras. The whole story carries 
a strong air of probability, from the resemblance of the cus- 
toms in this Indian kingdom to those of Abyssinia; which seems 
to confirm the conjecture, that the India of Soemtes was 
Aby|pinia, 
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episcopal labours of a man, who had educated their 
sovCTeign ; then at least, most probably, ther^^ere 
many real conversions, and a time of copious effusion 
of the Spirit of God *. And the^difficulty of access 
to this region, which has since proved so prejudicid 
to the advancement of knowledge among its inha- 
bitants, was at that tinie a happy preservative to the 
infant church. It was in vain, that Cons tan tius 
laboured to poison it with his beloved Arianism. 
He gave orders, that Frumentius should be deposed, 
and that an Arian successor should be appointed ; 
but the country was happily out of the reach of his 
imperial bigotry. 

The Iberians were a people bordering on the 
Black Sea, who, in some military excursion, took 
prisoner a pious Christian woman, whose sanctity 
of manners engaged the respect of these barbarians. 
Socrates mentions several miracles which God 
wrought by her means f- The credibility of such 
divine interpositions much depends on the impor- 
tance of circumstances. ‘ Nec Deus intersit, nisi 
dignus vindice nodus,’ is a rule of Horace full of 
good sense, and as applicable to theology as to 
poetry. What so likely to affect the mintls of an 
ignorant people, a s miracles ? The situation of things 
rendered it probable, that such divine interpositions 
might take place; but I shall mention only those, which 
may seem worthy of some credit. A child of the king’s 
was sent to the women of the country to be cured, 
if any of them knew a proper method of treating it — 
a well-known ancient custom. The case baffled the 
skill of them all, and the child w'as committed to the 
captive woman. “ Christ, said she, who healed 

* The absolute despotism of the Abyssinian princes, and the 
probability that the sovereign before us received Christianity, 
would account for the establishment of the Gospel through the 
whole country. And the inaccessible situation and profound 
ignorance of Abyssinia, will account for the continuance of 
Dominal Christianity^ to this day, 

■ , I. c, ao.- 
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man;^ will also heal this infiint.” She prayed, and he cent. 
reco#red. In the same manner the queen hersdf v 
was healed of a distemper some time after. “ It is 
not my work, said she, but that of Christ the Son 
of God, the maker of the world.” The king sent her 
presents in token of his gratitude. But she sent them 
back, assuring him, that “ godliness Was her riches, 
and that she should look' on it, as the noblest present, 
if he would worship the Goo whom she adored.” 

The next day the king was lost in hunting in a thick 
mist, and implored in vain the aid of his gods. 

In his distress, recollecting the words of the woman, 
he prayed to the God, whom she worshipped. The 
mist was instantly dispersed, and the king found 
his way home. In consequence of this event, and 
©f future conferences with the woman, both the 
king and queen embraced the Gospel, and exhorted 
their subjects to receive it. An embassy was sent to 
Constantine to desire that pastors might be com- 
missioned to instruct them. The emperor gave the 
ambassadors a very gracious reception. 

It is proper to add here, on the authority of 
Philostorgius, that Constantius sent ambassadors 
to the iBabeans of Arabia Felix, demanding that 
the Roman navigators and inhabitants might build 
Christian churches, and that he furnished them with 
money for the purpose. Theophilus, an Indian, 
who had long been with Constantine in the capacity 
of an hostage, was ordained bishop by Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, and .sent among the Sabeans; he 
erected churches, and spread at least the name of 
Christianity to a certain degree. 

The ecclesiastical accounts of Britain are so 
fabulous, or at best so scanty, that it is a pleasure 
to be able to relate any thing that has the marks 
of historical authenticity. At the council of Ari- 
minum, held on account of the Arian heresy, the 
emperor Constantius gave orders to supply the 
exjj^nses of the bishops out of the public treasury. 
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CHAP. _ While the rest accepted the imperial munificence, 
the bishops of Gaul and Britain thought itlhnbe- 
coming the ecclesiastical character to receive secular 
maintenance, and bore their own expenses. Only 
three from Britain were so poor, that they were 
unable to maintain themselves. Their brethren 
oftered by a contributibn to supply their wants ; but 
they chose rather to be obliged to the emperor’s 
bounty, than to burden their brethren. Gavidius, 
a French bishop, reproached them for this; but 
Severus, the relater of the story, thinks it was a 
circumstance much redounding to their credit *. So 
I apprehend it will appear to the reader, and we 
regret that where there are such evident vestiges of 
primitive and disinterested simplicity, we should 
know so little of the lives and characters of men 
quite remote from the scenes of ecclesiastical turbu- 
lence and ambition. Probably in our island the 
Gospel flourished at this time in humble obscurity. 

Christianity was spreading itself beyond the 
Roman em{)ire. ’flie nations bordering on the 
Rhine, M'ith the remotest parts of France, were now 
Christian ; and the Goths near the Danube, about 
sixty years before, had been civilized at least, by 
the^ Christian religion, through the bishops whom 
they had carried captive under Gallienus ; and most 
probably the Spirit of God was with their labours. 
Armenia under its king Tiridates had embraced 
Christianity t, and by means of commerce had con- 
veyed it into Persia, where Christians began to be 
numerous. 

But there they sustained a very grievous persecution 

* Sulpit. Sev. B. IL c. 55. 

t Armenia had probably long before been in some measure 
evangelized. It was not, however, till the commencement of thig 
century that Gregory, sumamed The Enlightener, est4,blished 
the Gospel there. Through his means Tiridates and all his 
nobles were brought over to the profession of Christianity.’ 
lie was consecrated bishop of Armenia by Leontius bishop of 
Cappadocia. Mosheim, Cent. IV, - ; ^ * 
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from ykiiig- Sapor, in the time of Consteirtinfe; a 
long Iccount of which we have in Sozomen*. The 
reader has seen many things of the same kind in 
former persecutions ; I shall only observe therefore 
in general, that thousands chose rather to suffer 
for the name of Christ, than to pollute themselves 
with the worship of the sun ; that the Magi and the 
Jews were peculiarly instrumental in this, persecu- 
tion ; and that the people of God suffered here with 
so much sincerity and fortitude, as to evince that 
the Lord had many people belonging to himself in 
Persia. 
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THE DECLINE OF IDOLATRY IN THIS CENTURY, 

TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIVS. 

It was the character of the ancient Romans to be chap. 
excessively superstitious. While their arms pros- . 
pered through Europe and Asia, they were vigilant 
and punctual in all the offices of their religion, and 
studious of adopting the gods of the nations whom 
they conquered, as well as their improvements in arts 
and sciences. Tliis religious spirit was the nurse at 
least, if not the parent, of many social virtues ; in- 
dustry, frugality, valour, and patriotism, coalesced 
with superstition. With the learning of Greece, at 
length, her philosophical scepticism and Epicurean 
profaneness were incorporated into the Rotaan com- 
monwealth, and were attended with their usual 
vices of luxury and dissipation. The vulgar still be- 
lieved, as senators and equestrians were wont to do ^; 
the coUege of Augurs, the whole apparatus of idola- 
try, remained in all their, pomp and formality ; and 
the greatest noblemen thought themselves dignified 
• B. II, c. &c. 
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h; lb# prksthood, while they inwardly despised what 
they professed with fictitious reverence. ^ 

Little did they think, when a few fishermen and 
mechanics of Judea began to preach Christ crucified^ 
that the Christian religion was destined to overturn 
the idolatrous establishment of ages. By our pre« 
sent familiarity with Christian usages, and by the 
perfect annihilation of Pagan phenomena, we are 
not prepared to admire so much the work of God 
in the propagation of his own religion, as it deserves. 
Were the matter fully considered, it would strike 
every mind with conviction, that the hand of the 
Lord hath done this. ITiat zeal, which philosophy 
had cooled, revived in the minds of polytheists, and 
produced persecution, as Christianity spread through 
the nations. A superstitious temper in many of the 
great and the learned succeeded to the sceptical turn 
of mind, and mere philosophers themselves, through 
carnal enmity and political selfishness, aided the in- 
tolerant spirit with all their might. We have seen 
how the Gospel still triumphed without secular sup- 
port, and have already taken notice of one strong 
symptom of the decline of Paganism toward the end 
of the second century, namely, that a new race of phi- 
losophers arose, who attempted to form an alliance 
with Christianity. These new Platonics all owned 
Ammonius for their master, who, as Eusebius tells 
us, professed the Gospel to the end of his life. So 
plainly did Satan feel his inability to crush the Gos- 
pel, that he was contented now with labouring to 
adulterate and undermine it. From this school 
proceeded Porphyry*, bom at Tyre, whose life is 
written by Eunapius. He studied six years at 
Rome under Plotinus, whose life he published. So- 
crates tells ust, that in his early days he was a 

• See T ardner’s Collection, under the article Porphyiy. 
From him 1 have derived information on this subject, though 
obliged to dissent entirely from his opinion. 

fB. JlI.e. 30. -.1 . 
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Chrii^tian ; but having been beaten by scnnd C^i0- 6emt. 
tians at Caesarea, through disgust he relinquished th^ ■ 
Oospeli Its hold on his mind must have been ex- 
tremely weak, when he could be induced to leave it 
because of the unworthy conduct of some nominal 
believers. But let Augustine’s reflection be heard on 
this occasion, jvho thus addresses him : “ If ever you 
htid truly and cordially loved divine wisdom, you 
would have known Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God ; nor would you ever have revolted 
from his most wholesome humility, through the pride 
of vain knowledge.” There remain only some frag- 
ments of his fifteen books against the Christians. He 
shows in them the same malignant spirit which Cel- 
sus did, but with superior abilities ; for his capacity 
and learning were both very eminent. 

In his old age he published a work on the Phi- 
losophy of Oracles, which has been denied to be his, 
because he speaks in it very honourably of Christi- 
anity, and utters sentiments which one would not ex- 
pect from a man who had spent a long life in viru- 
lent animosity against the followers of Jesus. This 
enmity is often as strong where it is covered, as 
when it is open ; and circumstances will dictate a 
great variety in men’s w'ays of showing or concealing 
it. During the Dioclesian persecution, philosophers 
were not ashamed to persecute. Hierocles has been 
mentioned, w'ho as a magistrate tortured the Chris- 
tians, and as a philosopher wrote against them. If 
he lived to see Christianity established under Con- 
stantine, it is not improbable, provided he wrote at 
all on the subject, that he wrote as Porphyry does 
in the work before us. Worldly men are moved 
by good success to admire, by bad to contemn. 

Even their opinions are superficially swayed by these 
external things, apd yet the latent frame of their 
spirits remains the same. Porphyry lived, we are 
itold, -to an advanced age ; and as his work, styled the 
Philosophy of Oracles, points out the Gospel to'be 
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CHAft prevalefit religion, it was probably his la^ 

. iprodaction ; and Eunapius owns he left sentiments 
in his last works different from the former. Yet 
he never seems with Ammonius to have professed 
Christianity since his early apostasy. But he con- 
fesses that the Barbapans were much in the right, 
and the Greeks in the wrong. He tells us of Apollo’s 
oracular answers concerning Christ, that his soul 
after death was immortal, that he was pious and 
holy, though ignorant Christians do wrong to worship 
him. Augustine thinks*, that these oracles were 
invented on purpose to disparage the Christians, by 
representing them as being allied with Satan. The 
oracle, whether carried on by Satanic or human 
fraud, or what seems nearest the truth, by both, 
would doubtless have a tendency by this means 
to asperse Christianity. At the same time to praise 
Christ and to blame his followers, may be conceived, 
to be the natural language of an enemy of God, lying 
under some restraint ; and it has been the commem 
conduct of infidels in our days, who, had they lived 
in persecuting times, with Celsus would have as 
freely expressed their contempt of Christ as of his 
people. Christians are, however, represented by. 
Porphyry as corrujrt and erroneous, while their 
master is honoured as divine. From this view 
of Porphyry, one may learn something of the po- 
licy of Satan and his emissaries in the support 
of a dying cause. The decay of Paganism is 
evident, and the arts of philosophic infidelity were 
then what they are now. Men who know the 
value of divine truth should guard against these 
devices, and not suffer themselves to be seduced by 
an ambiguous and insidious candour. At the same 
time the progress of error in proud men is strongly 
illustrat' d in the case of Porphyry. Men, who have 
no real experience of the power of godliness, are 
easily induced to give up its form : it they be meO 
* Oivit. Dei. B. XIX. 
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•f parts and learning, they are led fi»m one deluSi#i 
to another, till they advance to the farthest limit of 
malevolence and enmity. Checked they may be by 
circumstances, and may talk respectfully of Christ to 
the last ; but unless humbled and brought to know 
themselves, they will live and die the same. 

• The first measures of Constantine, after his success Policy of 
in Italy, were to place Christianity on an equal foot- 
ing with Paganism by th6 laws, while he gradually 
patronized the church more and more. Among 
other improvements in the political and judiciary 
state of the empire, he abolished the barbarous pu- 
nishment of crucifixion. After he was become sole 
master of the empire, he forbad the private exercise 
of divination, the great bulwark of false religion, 
still allowing the public use of it at the altars and 
temples ; and some time after he prohibited the worst 
branches of sorcery and ma^c*. He took parti- 
cular care to secure the observation of the Lord’s 
day, and Ordered it to be set apart for prayer and 
holy exercises. He openly declared, that he would 
not oblige men to be Christians, though he earnestiy 
desired they would become so ; nor did he abolish 
the rites Of the temples. Finding however, the Pa- 
gans extremely obstinate in the preservation of tljieir 
superstitions, he publicly exposed the mysteries 
which had hitherto been kept secret, melted down 
golden statues, and caused brazen ones to be drawn 
by ropes through the streets of Constantinople. 

And some of the temples which had been scenes of 
horrible wickedness, he destroyed.- 

In Egj'pt, the famous cubit, with which the priests 
were wont to measure the height of the Nile, was 
kept in the temple of Serapis. This by Constan- 
tine’s order was removed to the church at Alexan?- 
dria. The Pagans beheld the removal with indig- 
nation, and ventured to predict, that the Nile would 
no longer overflow its banks. Divine Providence, 

* Cave’s State of Paganism under the first Christian Eroperora, 
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CHAP, however, favoured the schemes of Constantine, and 
j the Nile the next year overflowed the country in an 
uncommon degree. In this gradual maimer was 
Paganism overturned ; sacrifices in a partial man- 
ner still continued, but the entire destruction of 
idolatry seemed to be at hand. The temples stood 
for the most part, though much defaced and de- 
prived of their former dignity and importance. 
The sons of Constantine trode in his steps, and 
gradually proceeded in the demolition of Paganism. 
Under them we find an express edict for the abolition 
of sacrifices. 

Magnentius, the usurper, while master of Rome, 
allowed the Gentiles to celebrate their sacrifices in 
the night ; but Constantins immediately after his 
victory took away this indulgence, and solemnly 
prohibited magic in all its various forms. He 
also took away the altar and image of Victoiy, which 
stood in the portico of the capital. In truth, this 
emperor was by no means wanting in zeal against 
idolatry, though his unhappy controversial spirit in 
defence of Arianism rendered him rather an enemy 
than a friend to vital godliness. 

Such was the state of Paganism at the death of 
Cqnstantius. Pagans were, however, exceedingly 
numerous, and enjoyed with silent pleasure the long 
and shameful scenes of Arian controversy in the 
church. Nor were they hopeless. The eyes of 
the votaries of the gods were all directed to his suc- 
cessor, the warlike, the enterprizing, the zealous 
Julian, a determined foe of the Gospel. Great 
things had been done for the church ; but its rulers 
of the house of Constantine were weak, and void of 
true piety. In the warm imaginations of many 
zealous devotees, even Jupiter himself seemed likely 

TO GROW TERRIBLE AGAIN, AND TO BE AGAIN 
A DORED. This last struggle of expiring Paganism, 
marked as it is with signal instances of Providence, 
will deserv<; particular eittention, 
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Julian’s attempts to restore idolatry. 


A greater zealot for Paganism than Julian, is 
not to be found in the history of mankind. Temper, 
talents, power, and resentment, all conspired to 
cherish his superstitious attachments. It may serve 
to illustrate the providential care of God over his 
x;hurch, and by way of contrast it may heighten our 
ideas of that Gospel simplicity, with whicli we have 
seen divine truth to be supported and advanced, to 
behold the serpentine arts with which the prince of 
darkness was permitted to attempt the restoration of 
his kingdom by the hand of Julian. J’or I can l)y no 
means subscribe to the character, which Mosheim * 
gives us of the mediocrity of his genius. Whoever 
duly attends to the plan which he formed to subvert 
Christianity, will sec the union of a solid judgment 
with indefatigable assiduity. Neither address nor 
tlexterity w’as w’anted. All tliat the wit and pru- 
dence of man could do was attempted. lie was 
highly superstitious indeed, and addicted to magic 
beyond all bounds. Nor are tliese, as Mosheim 
thinks, any tokens of natural meanness of spirit. 
Alexander the Great was as magnanimous by nature 
as any of the sons of men ; yet w as he as .‘super- 
stitious as Julian himself. The desire of w eighing 
character.s in modern scales, is apt to betray men 
of learning into a lalse judgment both of persons 
and things. Let it then fairly be allowed, what indeed 
his works and actions in general, as w ell as his artful 
and judicious opjxisition to the Gospel, evince, that 
Julian was a man of very gnjat parts and endow- 
ments. He died about the same age with Alexander ; 
neither of them had attained that maturity of judg- 
ment, which full experience gives to the human 
mind. And yet in them both the world beheld 
* Mosli. Eccl. C'cnt. iv. 
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CHAP, uncommon exertions of genius and capacity. If 
^ . J ulian failed, let it be remembered, that his arms were 

levelled against heaven ; and it is of no service to 
Christianity, to depreciate the talents of its enemies. 

Constantins ought to have reflected, that by 
cruelty and injustice in sacrificing the relations of 
Julian, he excited his- hatred against Christianity. 
The case of Julian deserves commiseration, though 
it cannot admit of apology. What had he seen 
excellent or comely in the eft’ects of the Gospel on 
liis uncle or cousins ? What a prospect did he behold 
in the face of the Christian church, torn vvitli fac- 
tions, and deformed by ambition ! The same vices 
under which the heathen world groaned, a|)peared 
but too visible at present among Christians. These 
things, joined with the resentment of family wrongs, 
determined him early in life in favour of the old 
religion. lie was made a public reader in the church 
of Nicomedia, and affected a zeal for Christianity 
during the greatest part of the reign of Constantins. 
Had he read the New Testament with attention, 
and pmyed over it with seriousness, he might have 
seen that the doctrines there inculcated led to a 
conduct very opposite to that which he behekl in the 
then leaders of the Christian world, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. A tenth part of the study, uhich 
he employed on the profane classics, might have 
sufficed for this. Ilut like many infidels in all ages, 
he does not seem to have paid any attention to the 
Scriptures, nor even to have known what their doc- 
trines really are. From his youth he practised dis- 
simulation with consummate artifice. ()no Maximus, 
a noted philosopher and magician, confirmed him in 
his pagan views ; he secretly held correspondence 
with Libanius, the pagan sophist; and openly 
attempted to erect a church; he studied all day, and 
sacrificed at night. He offered up his prayers in the 
church in public, and at midnight rose to perform his 
tlevotions to Mercury. His residence at Athens com- 
pleted his knowledge of the fashionable philosophy ; 
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in fine, no person was ever more admirably qualified cent. 
to act the part which he did, when he succeeded ■ ^ 

Constantius. 

This happened in the year 361. He ordered the Julian suc- 
temples to be set open, those that were decayed 
to be repaired, and new ones to be built, where a.d. 
there was a necessity. He’ fined the persons who 361. 
had made use of the materials of the temples which 
had been demolished, and set apart the money, this 
way collected, for the erection of new ones. Altars 
were every where set up, and the whole machinery 
of Paganism was again brought into use. Altars 
and fires, blood, perfumes, and priests attending 
their sacrifices, were every w'here visible, and the 
imperial palace itself had its temple and furniture. 

The first thing he did every morning was to sacrifice, 
and by his presence and example he encouraged the 
practice among all his subjects. Heathenism held 
up its head, and Christians were every w'here in- 
sulted. He repealed the laws made against idolatry, 
and confirmed its ancient honours and privileges. 

But laws are the least part of what it behoves princes 
to do, who mean to encourage religion. A plan of 
conduct, an earnestness of principle and a system 
of manners, are needful to support any religious 
tenets *. The Author, mentioned below, has w ith 
great clearness illustrated the methods of Julian. 

Change the object, and let true religion be promoted, 
instead of false, and Julian will preach usefully to 
Christian princes, and shame the criminal indifference 
to all piety, which clouds the greatest part of the 
political hemisphere of Europe. 

I. Pliilosophical infidels, in our own times, when Julian’s po- 
they have found themselves no longer able to sup- 
port a perfect scepticism, have borrowed some 
Christian light, called it natural, and laboured by 

* Cave's State of Paganism under Julian. This writer has 
given so clear and masterly a view, in eight particulars of Julian's 
attempts, that I cannot do better than to tread in his steps. I 
shall avail myself, howevtT, of otiier helps, still further to 
illustrate the subject, particularly Julian's own writings. 

1 2 
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onAP. the help of that to subvert Christianity itself. We 
^ . have seen, in part, the same procedure in the Amo- 

nonian philosophers. In Julian this scheme was 
reduced to a system ; and he issued out precepts for 
the support of Heathenism, which in his youth he 
had learned in the Christian school, though he dis- 
avows his obligations to* his benefactors. The divine 
excellence of the Gospel, and the extreme malig- 
nity of human nature, do each appear hence in a 
very conspicuous light. To reform Paganism itself 
was his first object; to maintain it on the old 
^stem of popular belief he saw was impossible. 
Christian light had now rendered ])agan darkness 
visible, its deformity disgustful, and its absurdity 
contemptible. W ith great importunity did he exhort 
magistrates to correct the vices of men, and relieve 
their miseries, assuring them that the gods would 
reward men for their charitable acts ; that it is our 
duty to do good to all, even to the worst of men 
and our bitterest enemies ; and that public religion 
should be supported by a reverential adoration of 
the images of the gods, which were to be looked on 
as symbols of the gods themselves. Priests, he said, 
should so live, as to be copies of what they |)reached 
by their own lives, and dissolute ones should be 
expdled from their ofiices. Not only wicked actions, 
but obscene and indecent lanyuase should be avoided 

r O O 

l»y them. No idle books and wanton plays, but 
divine philosophy, should be the object of their 
serious study ; they should learn sacred hymns by 
heart, should pray thrice or at least twice every 
day ; and when in their turn called on to attend the 
temple, they should never depart from it, but give 
up themselves to tlieir office. At other times they 
should not frequent the forum, nor approach the 
houses of the great, unless wdth a view of procuring 
relief for v!ie indigent, or discharging the duties of 
their office; that in no case they should frequent 
the theatres, nor ever be seen in the company of a 
charioteer, player, or dancer. In every city tlie most 
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pious and virtuous should be ordained, without any 
consideration of their circumstances. The godly ^ 
training of their own families, and their compas- 
sionate care for the indigent, would be their best 
recommendation. The impious Galileans, he ob- 
served, by their singular benevolence had strength- 
ened their party, and Heathenism had suffered by 
the want of attention to these things. 

Such w«as the fire which the apostate stole from 
heaven, and such his artifice in managing it ! The 
rules, however, deserve the attention of Christian 
pastors in all ages, though it may seem wonderliil 
that the lioman high priest* should not sec the 
divinity of that religion whence he had learned such 
excellent things, the like to which are not in any 
degree to be found in Plato or any other of his 
favourite Greeks, He endeavoured, in imitation of 
(^liristians, also to erect schools for the education of 
youth. Lectures of religion, stated times of prayers, 
monasteries for devout persons, hospitals and alms- 
houses for the poor and diseased and for strangers ; 
these things he j)articularly recommends in a letter 
to Arsacius the chief priest of Galacia. He tells him 
what it was that advanced the impious religion of 
the Christians, their kindness to strangers, theiV care 
in burying the dead, and their affected gravity. He 
bids him warn the priests to avoid play-houses and 
taverns, and sordid employments. Hospitals should 
be erected in every city for the reception of all sorts 
of indigent persons. The Galileans, he observes, 
relieve both their own poor and ours^- 

It was not, however, in Julian’s power to infuse 
that spirit into his partisans, w hich alone could pro- 
duce such excellent fruits. It is vain to think of 
destroying Christian principles, and at the same time 
* All the Calais were intitled Pontifex Maximus, 
t In the same spirit, speaking ot* the duties of a priest, “ he 
observes, that the gods have given us great hopes after death, 
and on them we may witli '?onfiden<;e rely/' He certainly learnt 
this language from Christianity, which he ungratefully labours to 
destroy. A species of belravionr not uncommon with philostyphic 
infidels. 
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CHAP, preserving Christian practice. But here is an ad- 
- . clitional testimony to the virtues of Christians from 

their most determined enemy, and as powerful an 
illustration of the w ork of God in the iirst ages of 
Christianity. It must be confessed, at the same time, 
that the good sense and penetration of the emperor, 
are as conspicuous as his malice and impiety. 

II. Ridicule was the next weapon which the 
apostate made use of against Christianity. It is a 
method of attack which in all ages has been but 
too successful. Satire, as it is the easiest, so is it the 
most pleasing mode of w'riting ; the whole nature of 
man, prone to indulge ideas of evil, fa vours the prac- 
tice, and when written by an emperor, who might, 
if he had pleased, have used violence of the most 
formidable kind, it seemed to be the dicate of ge- 
nerosity. In wTiting against Christianity, he trode in 
the steps of Celsus and Porphyry, and, by the few 
fragments of his w ork which remain, appears to have 
imbibed their spirit. The son of Mary, or the Ga- 
lilean, were the titles which he gave to the blessed 
Jesus, and he ordered Christians to be called (Ga- 
lileans. 

In his treatise of the Caesars, he asperses his uncle 
the great Constantine with much severity, and repre- 
sents the Gospel as an asylum for the vilest of man- 
kind. No doubt the enemies of God were delighted 
in that age with such productions, as they have since 
been with similar ones of Hume and V oltaire : and 
many are slow to learn, that a serious frame of mind 
is absolutely necessary for the contemplation of Chris- 
tianity, and is as favourable for its reception, as a 
playful spirit is for its exclusion from the mind of 
mRn. 

III. He was extremely politic in w eakening the 
power anu interest of Christians. He made an act 
of sacrifice the condition of preserving their places 
of honour and authority, and thus he either lessened 
their power or their reputation, and wliile he care- 
fully avoided a formal persecution, he indirectly 
persecuted under every plausible pretence he could 
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invent. Whoever had distinguished himself, under ceht. 
the former reigns, in demolishing the mopuments of . ‘ 

idolatry, felt his heavy hand, and was even put to 
death on frivolous accusations. The grants made to 
some subjects from the revenues of heathen temples, 
furnished a decent opportunity of impoverishing the 
oj)ulent Christians, and this often with extreme 
injustice. He seized the treasures of the Arian 
church at Edessa, which had assaulted the Valen- 
linian heretics, taunting them with the law of their 
religion, that being made poor here, they might be 
rich hereafter. Injuries were now' committed w ith 
imf)unity against the Christians by the governors of 
provinces, and when the former complained, he had 
the baseness to turn the knowledge of Christian pre- 
ce|its, which he had imbibed in his tender years, into 
a cruel sarcasm: “ You know what directions of 
passiveness under injuries your Christ has given 
you ! ” 'I’o this he added an affected encouragement 
of lieretics and sectaries, and thus artfully embroiled 
the Christian world with factions by toleration of 
tliem all, w ithout real affection for any. 

IV''. It was, however, a refinement of policy far 
beyond the maxims of that age, and a proof of the 
native sagacity and good sense of .1 ulian, that, young 
and impetuous as he was, he could abstain from 
open persecution himself, and yet connive at it in 
others, w ho knew w hat was agreeable to their master. 

He boasted of mildness in this respect, and con- 
trasted himself with Galerius and the rest of the pei’- 
secutov', observing, that they had augmented, rather 
than lessened the number of Christians. For, give 
them only occasion, said he, anil they w ill crowd as 
fast to martyrdom, as bees f1y to their hives. ‘Yet 
a number suffered for the Gospel under his reign, 
though not by the forms of aviwed persecution. 

V^. The bishops and inferior clergy w'erc beheld 
with an eye of rancour, at once ingenious and deter- 
mined. In truth, they are in all ages the object of 
peculiar malevolence to men who love ilarkncss 

I4 
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rather than light. Pereecuting emperors and athe- 
istical philosophers unite in this respect. It is 
the glory of the Christian religion, that it provides 
popular instruction for the bulk of mankind, where 
not applause, but spiritual utility, not ostentation, 
but holy and virtuous, principles and practice, are 
the objects of attention. Persecutors desire, that no 
instruction be instilled into tho»minds of the people, 
and philosophers, overlooking the vulgar w ith proud 
disdain, coniine their attention to a few learned men. 
If the Gospel be indeed the light of heaven, that 
alone leads men to holiness, which fallen nature 
abhors, one sees at once, why the public teachers 
of Christianity are abliorred by the proud and the 
mighty. Julian charged them with seditiousness; 
had he been a citizen of a free state, he would, with 
equal I’alsehood and ith equal malice, have charged 
them with supporting tyranny. To deprive the 
church of the inspection of its ]iastors, he seized their 
incomes, abrogated their immunities, exposed them 
to civil burdens and offices, and occasionally ex- 
pelled them by fraud or violence. At Antioch the 
treasures of the church were seized, the clergy ob- 
liged to flee, and the churches shut up *. The same 
was .done at Cyzicus without any shadow of se- 
dition. At Bostra he threatened Titus the bishop, 
that if any mutiny hapjiened, ho should lay the 
blame on him and his clergy; and when the bishop 

* It is certain, tliat the temple of Daphne was burned in the 
night whicli teniiinatcd the procession of the Christians, who 
had removed the body of Bahylas, a martyr in tlie Decian 
persecution, to Antioch from Daphne, where Julian would not 
sutler it to remain any longer. Julian, in liis satire against the 
people of Antioch, indirectly charged the Christians with the 
fact, and was glad of the pretence to justify his severities 
against them. T hat he suspected them, Ainmianus assures us, 
but gives no grounds to justify the suspicion. 1 he work, in- 
titled JNIisopf gon, rallies the manners of tlie Antiochians. Those 
of the emperor were austere, and void not only of pomp, but 
even of decent neatness. Theirs were full of Asiatic luxury : 
In fact, (Christum simplicity had much decayed in this place, 
wlicre Christians first had the name. Their iiurnbers were im- 
mense, but the power of godliness was low. 
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assured him, that though the inhabitants were chiefly 
(Christian, they lived peaceably and quietly under 
his government, he wrote back to the city, charging 
him u ith calumniating their character, and exhorting 
them to expel him. In other places ho found pre- 
tences for imprisoning and torturing the jiastors. 

VI. The vigilant malice of the apostate surveyed 
every advantage, and* seized it with consummate 
dexterity. Nor can the enemies of the CJospel in 
any age find a school more fruitful in the lessons of 
persecution than this before us. A man so per- 
fectly (Irecian as this em[»eror, must have hated or 
despised tlie Jews, and Moses must have been as 
really an object of his derision, as St. Paul. Hut 
to advance and encourage the Jews in their secular 
concerns, was one of the obvious means of depre- 
ciating Christianity. Hence he spake of them with 
compassion, begged their prayers for his success in 
the I’ersian wars, and pressed them to rebuild their 
tem|)le and restore their worship. He himself 
promised to defray the expence out of the exchequer, 
and appointed an officer to superintend the w'ork. 
To strengthen the hands of such determined enemies 
of Christianity, and to invalidate the Christian pro- 
phecies concerning the desolation of the Jew.s f. 
were objects highly desirable indeed to the mind of 
Julian. Hut the enterprize was suddenly baffled, 
and the workmen were obliged to ilcsist. No histo- 
rical fact since the days of the Apostles seems better 


* lie sent for some of the chief men of their nation; and 
asked them why they did not sacrilice according' to the law of 
Moses. Tlicy told him, tliat they were forbidden to sacrilice 
except at Jt^rusalem. He thereupon promises to rebuild their 
temple ; and we have still a letter of his to the community of 
the Jews, which appears, on the authority of Sozomen, to be 
genuine. Pliilostorgius expressly tells us, that Julian's design 
in the re-building of Jerusalem was to oppose the prophecies. 
Sozomen. — Larduoi. 

t See Matt, xxiii. 38, 39. To restore this people, while 
yet they continued in their enmity to Christ, was an attempt 
worthy of an infidel like Julian, and called for a miraculous 
interposition as plainly as I’harnoh's pursuit of the Israelites at 
the Red Sea. 
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CHAP, attested. I shall state very briefly the fact itself and 
its proofs, and then leave the reader to judge, whether 
there was ever any reason to doubt its credibility. 

Ammianus iVIarcellinus, a writer of unquestion- 
able credibility, and at least no friend of the Gospel, 
acquaints us with the. attempt, and informs us of its 
defeat. “ He projected to rebuild the magnificent 
temple of Jerusalem. He committed the conduct 
of the affair to Alypius of Antioch ; who set himself 
to the vigorous execution of his charge, and was as- 
sisted by the governor of the province ; but horrible 
balls of fire breaking out near the foundations with 
repeated attacks, rendered the place inacccssiiJe to 
the scorched workmen from time to time, and the 
element resolutely driving them to a distance, the 
enterprize was dropped Socrates observes, that 
during the progress of this affair the Jews menaced 
the Christians, and threatened to retort upon them 
the evils which they had suffered from the Romans. 
The Christian evidences for the fact are Gregory 
Nazianzen, Arabro,se, and Chrysostom, who lived at 
the same time. The three ecclesiastical historians, 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Theocloret, who lived in the 
next age, do all give a testimony consistent one with 
another. To these may be added, Philostorgius the 
Arian, and the testimony of Jewish rabbis. See 
Warburton’s Julian, p. 98. 

VII. The suppression of learning among the 
Christians was another of the olyects of Julian’s 
policy. He published a law, that no professor of 
any art or science should practise in any place with- 
out the approbation of the court of that city, and 
the sanction of the emperor. With a view to keep' 
the church in ignorance of the arts of reasoning and 
philosophy, he forbad Christian schoolmasters to 
teach Gentile learning, lest being furnished, says 
he, with our armour, they make war upon us with 
our own weapons. Our learning is unnecessary to 
Christians, who are trained up to an illiterate msti- 
♦ Amuiianus, B. XXIII. c. i. 
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city, so that to believe is sufficient for them ; and by cent. 
this prohibition’ I only restore possessions to their . 
proper owners The scheme was highly prudent, 
but it required a great length of time, to raise from 
it any considerable effects. 

Vni. Philosophy had ever been the determined 
foe of the Gospel. It behoved the artful persecutor, 
himself a philosopher* to encourage it as much as 
j)ossible. He expressed his hearty wishes, that all 
the books of the wicked Galileans, were banished 
out of the world. But as this was now impossible, 
he directed the philosophers to bend all their powders 
against them. Jamblicus, Libanius, Maximus, and 
others of the philosophic tribe, w'ere his intimate 
friends and counsellors, and the empire was filled 
with invectives against the Gospel. Its enemies 
were liberally paid by im|)erial munificence for their 
labours, and Julian seemed desirous to put it to the 
proof, whether indeed, ‘‘ the foolishness of God was 
wiser than men.” 

IX. He used ensnaring artifices to draw unwary 
Christians into compliance wdth pagan superstitions. 

He w as wont to place the images of the heathen 
gods near hi^ owm statues, that those wlio bowed to 
the latter, might seem to adore also the former. 

Those who seemed thus to comply, he endeavoured 

* In tlie same strain, he says, “ tf they (the Christian pro- 
fessors) think these authors give a false account of the most 
lionourahle things, let them betake themselves to the churches 
of the Galileans, and expound Matthew and Luke. Yet those 
of the (Christian) youth who please to go (to the Pagan schools) 
are not exeknied.'’ So prudently did he provide for the progress 
of Hellenism and for the downfall of Christian knowledge. He 
' charges the Christians with the inconsistency of instructing pupils 
in classical learning, at the same time that they opposed the 
heathen mythology. The account of La Bleterie concerning 
this matter is just, and his observation deserves to be quoted. 

“ To explain the classic authors, to commend them as models 
of language, of eloquence and 4aste, to unveil their beauties, 

&c. tliis is not proposing them as oracles of religion and mora- 
lity." Julian is pleased to confound two things so different, and 
to erect, under favour of this confusion, the puerile sophistry, 
which prevails through his whole edict." 
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CHAP, to persuade into greater compliances ; those who 
. refused, he charged with treason, and proceeded 
against them as delinquents. He ordered the sol- 
diers, when they received their donative, to throw a 
piece of frankincense into the fire in honour of the 
gods. Some few Christians, who had been surprised 
into the practice, returned to the emperor, threw 
back their donatives, and professed their readiness 
to die for their religion. 

The story of Theodoret, B. III. c, 17, deserves to 
be told more particularly. Julian caused an altar to 
be placed near himself, with burning coals and incense 
upon a table, and required every one to throw some 
incense into the fire, before he received his gold. 
Some, who were aware of the danger, feigned sick- 
ness; some through fear or avarice complied. But 
the greater part were deceived. Some of these last 
going afterwards to their meals, called on the name of 
Jesus Christ, according to their custom. One. of 
their companions said in a surprise : “ ^^'hal is the 
meaning of this ? you cdl on (Jlirist, after having 
renounced him.” How f answered the other, asto- 
nished. “ You have thrown incense into the fire.” 
They instantly tore their hair, rose up from table, and 
ran into the forum. “ We declare it, they cried, 
before all the Avorld, we are Christians ; we declare 
it before God, to whom we live, and for whom we 
are ready to die. We have not betrayed thee, Jesus 
our Saviour. If our hands have offended, our hearts 
consented not. The emperor has deceived us, we 
renounce the impiety, and our blood shall answer for 
it.” They then ran to the palace, and throwing the 
gold at Julian’s feet, “ Sacrifice us, say they, to Jesus 
Christ, and give your gold to those who will be glad 
to receive it.” In a rage he ordered them to be led 
to execution. The warmth of his temper had well 
nigh prevailed over his politic maxims ; he recovered 
himself, how'ever, in time sufficient to countermand 
the order. He contented himself with banishing 
'^lem to the distant parts of the empire, forbidding 
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them to reside in cities. Let the reader see here the 
philosophizing heathen and the simple Christian in 
contrast, and judge which religion is human and 
which is divine. 

On some occasions Julian would defile the foun- 
tains with Gentile sacrifices, and sprinkle the food 
brought to market with hallowed water. Christians 
knew their privilege from St. Paul’s w^ell-known de- 
termination of the case, yet they groaned under the 
indignity. Juventirius, and Maximus, two officers of 
his guard, expostulated with great warmth against 
these proceedings, and so provoked his resentment, 
that he punished them caiiitally, though, with that 
caution which never forsook him, lie tieclarcd, that 
he put them to death not as Christians, but as un- 
dutiful subjects. 

Jupiter had in no age possessed so zealous a devotee 
as this prince, who li\'cd at the close of his religious 
dominion over mankind. The Decius's and the 
G alerius’s, compared w ith J ulian, w ere mere savages. 
It is certain, that no ingenuity could have contrived 
measures more dexterously. Disgrace, poverty, 
contempt, a moderate degree of severity, checked and 
disciplined by dissimulation, and every method of 
undermining the human spirit, were incessantly 
labouring to subvert Christianity. One sees not how 
the scheme could have failed, had Providence per- 
mitted this prudent and active genius to have pro- 
ceeded many years in this course : but what a worm 
is man, when he sets himself to oppose his Maker ! 


CENT. 

iv. 


CHAP. IX. 

THE CHURCH UNDER JULIAN. 

After having taken a view of various circum- chap. 

stances, all tending to illustrate the state of Christen- . J 

dom, it is time to return to the order of our history 
from the death of Conslantius. The people of God, 
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CHAP, with light very faint, were in a low state (tom within 
, by the Arian controversy) and scandalized by the 
madness of the Donatists. The faithful sons and 
pastors of the church w'ere by no means simple and 
intelligent in divine things, and were menaced even 
with destruction by a persecution conducted with as 
much malice and vigour, as any of the foregoing, 
and with far greater dexterity. The Christian bi- 
shops, however, took advantage of Julian's affected 
moderation to return to their sees. Meletius came 
back to Antioch ; Lucifer of Cagliari, and Eusebius 
of Vercellae, returned to their churches ; but Atha- 
nasius remained still in the desert, because of the 
power of George at Alexandria. Julian wrote a 
letter to Photinus the heretic, and commended his 
zeal against the divinity of Jesus Christ*. He 
ordered Eusebius of Cyzicus, under severe penalties, 
to rebuild the church of the Novatians, which he 
' had destroyed in the time of Constantius ; a punish- 
ment probably just, though like every thing else done 
by Julian concerningthc Christian religion, contrived 
by him with malignant intentions. He protected 
the Donatists in Africa, and defended them agairfst 
the general church and against one another. 

The prohibition of human learning decreed by 
this emperor, induced Apollinarius, the father and 
the son, to invent something which might stand as 
a substitute for the loss. The father, a grammarian, 
wrote in heroics the sacred history, and imitated 
the Greek tragedians, taking his subjects out of 
the Scripture. The son, a philosopher, wrote in 
defence of the Gospel in the form of dialogues, like 
Plato. Little of these works has come down to 
us; the prohibition ceasing with the death of Julian, 
Christian scholars returned to their former studies, 
and we cannot judge how far the writings of the 
Apollinarii merited the rank of classics. Ecebolius, 
a famous sophist at Constantinople, yielded to the 
caresses oi Julian, and returned to paganism. After 
• Fleury, XV. 4. 
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the emperor's death he desired to be received again cent, 
into the church, and prostrating himself at the door . 
of the church, said, “ Tread me under foot like salt 
that hath lost its savour.” I know no more of the 
man to enable me to form a just estimate of his cha- 
racter. We may be convinced, however, that a con- 
siderable number of true Christians were yet in the 
church, amidst all its corruptions, by this important 
fact, that the greatest part of public teachers and 
professors of Christianity chose to quit their chairs, 
rather than to forsake their religion. Proeresius 
ought to be distinguished. Julian had studied under 
him at Athens, and from a kindness to his master, 
excepted him out of the general law. y et he refused 
to be thus singled out from his brethren, and retired. 
Another of them was Victorinas, an African, con- 
verted from idolatry in his old age. The manner 
of his conversion is finely told by Augustine, and I 
shall have occasion to give it to the reader hereafter. 

His rhetorical school was given up on occasion of 
Julian’s edict, and he wrote with zeal in defence' of 
divine truth, though his abilities were inadequate to 
the work, because he a()plied himself to the study 
of Scripture too late iii life. 

Cicsurius, the brother of the famous Gregory 
Nazianzen, continued to practise physic at court; as 
he had done in the former reign. His brother 
ivrole to him, how grievous a thing it was to himself 
and to their aged father (the bishop of Nazianzum 
in Cappadocia) that he should continue in the court 
of an infidel, seeking worldly greatness. “ Our mo- 
ther, says he, could cot endure the account. Such 
the wea kness of her sex, and such the fervour of 
her piety, we are obliged to conceal the truth from 
her.’’ Caesarius profited by these rebukes ; not all 
the artifices of Julian could move him. “ I am 
a Christian, says he, and must continue so.” Cmsa- 
rius quitted the court, and retired to his pious 
father, who was as much delighted with his son’s 
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CHAP, conduct, as earthly-minded parents would have been 
_ . displeased. 

Among the officers of the army was Valentinian, 
afterwards emperor. He commanded the guards 
Avho attended J ulian. The emj)eror one day entered 
into the temple of Fortune, and on each side of the 
gate tstood the door-keepers, who sprinkled with 
sacred' w ater those who came in, A drop of this 
water falling on V'^alentinian’s mantle, he struck the 
officer with his list, expressed his resentment at his 
being defiled with the impure water, and tore that 
part of his mantle*. Julian, incensed at his bold- 
ness, banished him from his presence, not for his 
Christianity as he pretended, but because he hatl 
not kept his cohort in good onler. Sensible, however, 
of his merit, he still employed him in the army. 
There were others who like Valentinian defended 
their Christian profession not with meekness, but 
’ wrath. They founii, however, the [)unishmentof their 
folly from Julian, whose partiality and ])rcjudices in 
favour of paganism urged him to adopt measures, 
which filled the whold empire with confuaion. 

At Mcrum, a city of Phrygia, Amachius the go- 
vernor of the province ordered the temple to be 
opened, and the idols to be cleansed. Three Chris- 
tiatis, inflamed, says my author t, 'vith (Jhristian 
* Sozom. VI. c. 6. 

t Socrates, B. III. c. 15. I fear there was in this action 
more ef pride than zeal. Christians having tasUfil a little of 
the pleasures superiority over Pagans in the two last reigns, 
and being influenced in no high degree by Cliristian principles 
in those times, descended again into a state of disgrace and in- 
feriority with much reluctance. In the same spirit, at Dorostora 
in 'I’hrace, one ^Emilian was cast into the fire by the soldiers for 
having overthrown certain altars. Those only who are in the vi- 
gorous exercise of spiritual arms, can with cheerful patience ab- 
stain from such as are carnal, when they are under provocation. 
Yet true Christians might be in a degree overcome by this spirit, 
and suffer with the love of Christ prevailing in the heart. I’lie 
intelligent reader will take notice, however, from the commen- 
dations bestowed on such conduct by Socrates, liowanuch the 
spirit of Christianity had declined since the days of Cyprian. 
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zeal, could not bear the indignity. Burning, continues ‘ cent. 
he, with an incredible love of virtue, they rushed by . ' , 

night into the temple, and broke nil the images. The 
governor, in his wrath being about to chastize many 
innocent persons, the culprits very generously offered 
themselves to punishment. He gave them the al- 
ternative, to sacrifice or to die. They preferred the 
latter, and suffered death with excruciating tortures ; 
more admirable for fortitude than meekness in their 
behaviour during their dying scenes. 

At Pessinus in Galatia, on the confines of Phrygia, 
two young men suffered death in the presence of 
Julian. I wish I could say it was for professing the 
faith of Christ. But one of them had overturned 
an idol. The emperor put him to death in a cruel 
manner, with his companion, their mother, and the 
bishop of the city. 

At Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, there was a 
priest named Basil, who in the former reign had op- 
posed Arianism, and now with equal sincerity resisted 
idolatry. He went through the city, publicly ex- 
horting the people to avoid polluting themselves with 
sacrifices. Once observing the Gentiles employed in 
their religious rites, he sighed, and besought God, 
that no Christian* might be guilty of such enormity. 

The governor upon this apprehended him, charging 
him with sedition, and having tortured him, kept him 
in prison. Julian himself coming to Ancyra, sent for 
Basil, who rc{)roached him with his apostasy. J ulian 
said, he had intended to dismiss him, but was obliged 
to treat him severely on account of his impudence,' 

And in the end this priest suffered death in torture. 

Busiris was an heretic of the sect of the Abstemious, 
and was tortured at the same place. His constancy 
was amazing to the beholders ; but he outlived J ulian, 
recovered his liberty, and afterwards quitting his ' 
heresy, returned to the general church. 

Cmsarea in Cappadocia, being almost entirely 
• Sozomen, B. y. n. 

voi. n. K 
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CHAP. Christian, having destroyed the temple of Fortune 
- ^ since Julian’s accession, merited his peculiar hatred; 

and he oppressed it with heavy exactions. Julian 
arriving at Antioch, was mortified to find how low 
the Pagan interest was fallen there *. The feast of 
Apollo was annually celebrated at Daphne, and on 
that occasion he expected to see the religious mag- 
nificence of Antioch displayed before himself as 
high priest. “ What sacrifice,” said he to the priest, 
“ is to be oft’ered at the festival ? ” I have brought 
a goose from home,” replied he, “ but the city has 
prepared nothing.” “ You all of you,” addressing 
himself to the senate f, “ suft’er every tiring to be car- 
ried out of your houses, and given to the Galileans 
by your wives, who support the poor with your 
wealth, and give credit to their impiety.” He uttered 
more to the same purpose, but he could not com- 
municate his zeal to the senate or people of Antioch. 
The rage for Hellenism had ceased for ever. 

Marie the bishop of Arethusa, in Syria, being or- 
dered to pay the expose of rebuilding an idolatrous 
temple, which he had destroyed in the time of Con- 
stantins, and refusing from conscientious motives, 
was tortured in an uncommon manner, and bore his 
sufferings with such astonishing patience, that the 
prefect said to Julian : “ Is it not a shame, sir, that 
the Christians should be so much superior to us, 
and that an old man, over whom victory itself would 
be inglorious, should conquer us ?” He was at length 

* The indefatigable pains which the Apostate took in support 
of Paganisii^ is almost incredible. On the festivals to Venus he 
walked in procession with lewd women of the worst character. 
So says Chrysostom. Yet Lardner, who always mitigates the 
bad against Julian, fancies that Julian scorned all debauch. 
Moreover, he affects to doubt of the truth of the representations 
of the follies and immoralities of this Emperor ; because they are 
the accounts of Christians ; and because Greg. Nazianzen is apt to 
overstate matters. Be it so— but still it will not follow that the 
whole is false ; and the judicious reader will rather be disposed to 
conclude tl tt Lardner himself is greatly pr^udiced in favour of 
Julian. — See Anmi. Marcelliiius. 
t Misopogon. 
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dismissed ; and a number, who had persecuted him, 
attended afterwards to his instructions. The bishop 
had saved the life of Julian in the beginning of the 
reign of Constantins, when all his family was in 
danger ! His character appears to have been that 
of eminent piety and virtue ; .as such he is extolled 
by Gregory Nazianzen, though he had all along sup- 
ported the Arian party : and considering the entire 
separation of the Arian from the general church, it 
is very improbable that Gregory should speak of him 
so highly as he does, had he not returned to the 
church, and been in its communion at that time *. 
It would be tedious to recite all the accounts of those 



who suffered from the insolent cruelty of Pagans, 
under the politic connivance and partiality of Julian 
during his short reign. 

In the year 362, George t of Alexandria was M'uderof 
murdered by the Pagans of that city, to whom he AuSdrfa, 
had made himself obnoxious, by exposing their sense- ^ p 
less and ridiculous rites. The providence of G od was 2(52, 
wonderfully displayed in causing this man, who had 
distinguished himself as the persecutor of his people, 
to perish by the hands of idolaters at last. There were 
not wanting, however, those, who gave it out, that he 
had been murdered by the Athanasian party J. The 
letter of Julian to the people of Alexandria, still 
extant, abundantly confutes this calumny. He blames 
none but those of his own religion for it, and in his 
manner of blaming them, he confesses that George 
deserved even severer punishments, and declares 
that he will inflict no higher penalty on them than 
a reprimand, which he hopes they will reverence, 

“ because from their first origin they were Greeks.” 

Such the partiality of .Julian for Gentiles ! 

The reader will not have forgotten, that Atha- 
• Theodoret, B. III. c. 7. Fleury, B. XV. c. 17. 
t This is he whom monkish ignorance hath exalted into 
St. George, the champion, of England, against all the rules of 
history, geography, and c<^nion sense, 
t Socrates, li. III. c. 3.* 
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CHAV, nasias was all this time in concealment He had 
» — spent seven years, partly in the deserts, and partly 
in the house of a virgin at Alexandria. And the 
steady affection which the people had for him, and 
which no persecution of enemies could conquer, had 
Atiianasius Under God preserved him from his enemies. This 
to'iUr year, after the death of George, he ventured to 
biaiiopric. rctum opcoly to his bishopric. The Arians were 
obliged to hold their meetings in private houses, 
and the general voice of the people every where 
sincerely decided for Athanasius. During the little 
time that he was allowed to appear in public, he 
acted as a Christian bishop, treating his enemies 
with mildness, and relieving the distressed without 
respect of persons, restoring the custom of preaching 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, removing from the 
sanctuary those who had made a traffic ‘of holy 
things, and gaining the hearts of the people. He 
held a council at Alexandria, composed of those 
who had particularly suffered during the Arian 
persecution, among whom Eusebius of Vercelltt 
was particularly distinguished. Here those, who, 
contrary to their settled principles, had been beguiled 
by Arian subtilties to subscribe what they did not 
believe, w'ith tears owned how they had been im- 
posed on, and w ere received into the Church. Here 
the doctrine of the Trinity was again cleared of the 
ambiguities which had clouded it, and the Nicehe 
creed was allowed to be the most accurate and 
exact. Two * schisms unhappily rent the church 
at this time. The first was at Antioch, where 
Euzoius the Arian had the chief sway. The followers 
of Eustathius, the late orthodox bishop, gave them- 
selves up to Paulinus, a presbyter ; while another 
party looked on themselves as belonging to Meletius, 
who had lately returned from exile. Lucifer of 
Cagliari, in his return through the East from banish-, 
ment in Egypt, stopped at Antioch, with the best 
intentions, and endeavoured to heal the divisions of 
• Socnitsg, B. III. c. 9. Fleury, B. XV. 39. 
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the church. But by ordaining Paulinas, he coniirmed 
the evils which he meant to cure. Meletius had a 
church without the city, Paulinus was allowed one 
within the city ; while Euzoius, the most popular, 
possessed himself of the rest of the churches, but 
justice requires us to say, that he used his victory 
with moderation ; and respecting the age, meekness, 
and piety* of Paulinus, he did not deprive him jof 
his little church in the city. A rare instance of* 
moderation in an Arian leader! Lucifer himself 
was offended, that his fellow-sufferer Eusebius 
would not approve of his conduct at Antioch, and 
even broke off communion with him. Finding his 
obstinacy much blamed in the church, he became 
a schismatic altogether, returned to his own church 
at Cagliari in Sardinia, where he died eight years 
after. His followers were called Luciferians, but 
they were few in number"^. 

• No man ever exceeded Lucifer in courage and hardiness of 
spirit. When in exile for the Nicene faith, he published certain 
writings, in which he accuses Constantiuswith the most astonish- 
ing boldness. If there were more of the meekness of the Gospel 
in these writings, it might be proper to quote some parts of them 
for the edification of the Christian reader; but there is evidently 
too much of the man, and too little of the saint, in the whole 
method and spirit of them. Not content with composing these 
works, he sent a copy of them to the emperor, who, surprfsed 
at his boldness, ordered him to be asked, “ whether he had 
really sent them/' Know," answered the intrepid bisJiop, 

“ that I did send the book to the emperor, and after having again 
considered it, I do not retract ; and when you have examined 
the reasons for which I have written in this manner, you will 
find that we have been strengthened by God, so as to expect 
with gladness the death which is preparing for us/' I wonder 
not tliat Athanasius highly commends this man ; he himself, 
though in a less degree, partook of the same spirit. It is useful 
to mark the declensions of the Christian spirit among good men. 
The want of a closer attention to the vitals of experimental god- 
liness rendered even the best men in these days too ferocious in 
their opposition to heretics. Lucifer was consistent through- 
out; the same temper which appears to have actuated him in 
his conduct towards Constantins, seduced him into a blamable 
schism in his latter clays ; yet who can deny the sincerity of 
his love for the truth, and the integrity of his heart? — bea 
P^ge 86 of this vol. ^ 
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It is the design of history to record Vi’hat may 
be useful to mankind. In this view, even the faults 
of the wise and good are serviceable. The un- 
happy spirit of faction, in the decline of Christian 
faith and love, split the small remnant of the faith- 
ful in Antioch into two parties, which subsisted 
some time after the b^inning of the next century. 
Two persons, both of undoubted piety, minister 
there, and yet cannot heal the evil. A third, who 
had distinguished himself for zeal and piety above 
many of his age, endeavours to compose the breach, 
but widens it. He himself soon after, through the 
impatience of contradiction, makes another party. 
There was a world of wisdom in St. John’s charge 
to the Church in his old age. “ Little children, 
love one another.” The want of it is sure to be 
succeeded by factions, surmises, and endless divi- 
sions. The breach once made is more easily widened 
than closed. ^Vhile the Gospel flourished in name 
through Antioch, the vices of luxury prevailed 
amidst the evils of heresy and schism. The church 
there became the mark of reproach to the apostate, 
in his satire against their city. I turn with more 
pleasure to behold Eusebius of Vercellte, who came 
back to his western bishopric in Italy, where he was 
received w ith extraordinary joy. His labours, and 
those of Hilary of Poitiers, were serviceable in 
Italy, Gaul, and in general through Europe. There 
the Arian heresy was suppressed, and peace and 
unity reigned. Ealse learning and philosophy had 
not so corrupted the understanding. The Donatists 
in Africa obtained leave of Julian to recover their 
churches, and that frantic and turbulent sect pro- 
ceeded to exercise military violence, an evil with 
which they had always been infected. 

Athanasius was not allow'ed to enjoy long the 
sweets of liberty. The gentile Alexandrians repre- 
sented *0 the emperor, that he corrupted the city 
and all Egypt, and that if he continued there, not 
a Pagan would be left. Juli|tn’s affected modera- 
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tion was tried to the utmost in this case ; and the 
open spirit of persecution, which, contrary to his ^ 
deliberate maxims, he displayed on this occasion, 
does immortal honour to the talents and integrity 
of the Egyptian prelate. “ I allowed those Gali- 
leans, says he, who had been banished, to return 
to their countries, not to their churches*. I order 
Athanasius to leave the city on the receipt of my 
letter.” The Christians wrote to the emperor, and 
begged that he might not be taken from them. 
Provoked to see how deeply the love of Christianity 
was fixed in them, and what progress the bishop had 
made in a very little time, Julian answered themf, 
that since Alexander was their founder, and Serapis 
and Isis their tutelary gods, it was surprising that 
the corrupted part should dare to call themselves 
the community. “ I am ashamed, says he, that the 
gods should suffer any of you Alexandrians to con- 
fess himself a Galilean. You forget your ancient 
felicity, when Egypt conversed with the gods, and 
you abounded with prosperity. Your Alexander 
was a servant of the gods, whom Jupiter raised far 
above any of these, or the Hebrews, who were much 
better. The Ptolemies, who cherished your city 
as a daughter, advanced it to its greatnesss not by 
preaching Jesus Christ and the doctrine of the 
execrable Galileans. If you resolve to follow these 
impostors, agree among yourselves, and desire not 
to retain Athanasius. Many of his disciples are ca- 
pable of pleasing you by their impious discourses. 
But if your aiiection for him is grounded on his skill 
and shrewdness (for I hear the man is crafty), for 
tliis reason I expel him from your city. That such 
an intriguer should preside over the people, is dan- 
gerous ; one who deserves not the name of man, 
a low despicable creature, who takes a pride in 

• Jul. Epist. 26. A distinction certsunly unfounded, because 
contrary to the penutssion granted to all the rest of the bishops, 

t Epist. 51. 
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CHAP, hazarding his life, and is fit only to cause disturb- 
- . ances in society.” To hasten the execution of his 

order, Julian wrote to the govefhor of Egypt*, that 
if he did not expel Athanasius by a certain time, 
a time which he limited, he would fine his officers 
one hundred pounds of gold. “ I am deeply afflicted, 
says he, at the contempt of the gods, which is»shown 
by this man ; it will be highly agreeable to me if 
you drive the villain out of Egypt, who under my 
government has had the insolence to baptize Gre- 
cian women of quality.” 

The enmity of the carnal mind against God has 
seldom been more displayed than in these letters 
concerning Athanasius, It breaks through all dis- 
guises, and transgresses all the bounds of prudence 
and decorum. The affectation also of despising a 
man whom he feared, and whose abilities dismayed 
him, is completely evident. One sees in the weak- 
ness of his arguments, how incapable even sensible, 
men are of saying any thing that has the least ten- 
dency to shake the mind of a Christian. We must 
' take every opportunity to show the progress of the 
Gospel ; and as, through the scantiness of materials, 
a part of our evidence must come from the mouth of 
enemies, it should be oiwerved, that there is in the 
last letter a confession of the laborious and useful 
life of Athanasius. lie staid not a year in his 
bishopric since his return ; yet in that time he con- 
firmed the faithful in the truth ; he demonstrated the 
power of godliness by kindness, liberality and mercy, 
to enemies as well as friends ; he extended the pale 
of the church by the conversion of Pagans, some of 
noble birth ; and he merited the indignation, and 
alarmed the fears of the monarch of the Roman 
world. Such is the grace of God operating by 
Christian principles ! 

1 he original is t<rxcf iwtiAhc, 

the maligaant spirit of which it is not easy to transr 
late into English. 

* Jipisl; 6 . 
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Athanasius was therefore obliged once more to cent . 
seek safety by flight. All the faithful gathered . . 

round him weeping; “We must retire a little Aiimnasius 
time, friends, says he ; it is a cloud that will soon 
fly over.” He took leave of them, recommending "“"e *® 
his church to the ablest of his friends, and going *'**’'’ 
on board a vessel, he fled by the Nile into the ob- 
scurer parts of Egypt. Still his life was in immi- 
nent danger. The persecutors followed, and were not 
far from him, which induced Athanasius to use some- 
thing of that craftiness with which Julian charged 
him*. He directed his companions to return to 
Alexandria, and to meet his enemies. The pur- 
suers asked them earnestly, “ Have you seen Atha- 
nusius?” — “ He is near,” say they; “ make haste, 
and you w'ill soon overtake him.” Thus deluded, they 
went forward with speed in vain ; and the bishop, 
who had secreted himself during this scene, return^ 
in private to Alexandria, where he lay concealed 
till the end of the persecution. Thus did the malice 
of Julian expose this great and good man, to use 
the same sort of artifices, which David did, when 
persecuted by king Saul, who made the same re- 
mark as Julian did, “ It is told me that he dealeth 
very subtillyt;” a conduct which probably extorted 
from him afterw'ards that prayer, “ Ilemove from 
me the way of lying.” 

The active spirit of Julian was now bent on the 
destruction of the Persian monarchy ; and the pains 
and expense which he made use of in sacrifices and 
auguries, may seem incredible. But his ardent mind 
was one of the fittest instruments of Satanic infatua- 
tion, and Divine Providence was hastening his end. 

At Antioch he was so provoked by the Psalmody of 
the Christians, particularly the chorus which they 
used, “ Confounded be all they that worship graven 
images,” that he ordered his Prastorian prefect, 

Sallust, to punish them. He, though a Gentile, re- 

* Sozoiren, B. V. c. 15, Socrates, B. III. c. 14. 

t 1 Samuel, :Lxiii. 33 . 
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CHAP, luctantly obeyed, and seized a number of Christleins. 

- . One of them, Theodorus, a yougg man, was so long 

and so variously tortui’ed, that ps life was despaired 
of. But God preserved him. Ruffinus, the Latin 
ecclesiastical historian*, declares, that he saw him a 
long time after, and asked him, whether he felt any 
pain in his torments. He owned not much ; for a 
young man stood by him, wiped off his sweat, and 
encouraged his spirit : so that upon the whole he 
felt during his tortures more pleasure than pain. 
A memorable instance of the gracious care of God 
over his servants ! .Julian seems to have increased 
in cruelty, as he came nearer his end ; He per- 
secuted numbers at Antioch. Gregoi’y Nazianzen, 
in an oration, describes these facts rather in a 
rhetorical than in an accurate manner, and speaks 
also of his horrible incantations, and the cruelties 
attendant on his superstition. The description is 
probably exaggerated ; but Gregory was both too 
intelligent and too honest either to have been de- 
ceived hims'elf, or to have deceived others altogether. 
Certain it is, that Julian toward the Christian part 
of his subjects was a t3rrant ; and one instance more 
shall close the account of his severities. Publia, a 
widpw of gi’eat reputation, with a number of virgins 
over whom she presided at Antioch, sung and 
praised God, when Julian w'as pas.sing by. In 
particular, they sang such parts of the Psalms as 
expose the wickedness and folly of idolatry. Julian 
ordered them to hold their peace, till he had passed 
them. Publia, with more zeal than charity, I fear, 
encouraged them, and caused them to sing on 
another occasion as he passed, “ Let God arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered f.” Julian in a 
rage ordered her to be brought before him, and to 
be buffetted on each side of her face. The effects 
of passion seem but to visible both in the emperor 

* Socrates, B. III. c. 19. Ruf. B. I. c. 36. 

t Theodoret, B. HI. c. 19. 
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and the woman : there is, however, this difference ; 
the one had a zeal God, the other a contempt. 

I studiously avoWsecuIar history as much as pos- 
sible ; and having no business with Julian’s war 
against the Persians *, I have only to take notice of 
the circumstances of his death, and to make a re- 
flection or two on the conduct of Divine Providence, 
on the character of the man, and on the lessons of 
piety which are obviously imprinted on his story, and 
on the great deliverance vouchsafed to the Church. 
He received a mortal wound from a Persian lance 
in a skirmish. We are told, that, conscious of his 
approaching end, he filled his hand with the blood, 
and casting it into the air, said, “ O Galilean, 
THOU HAST CONQUERED i'.” Some think that by 
that action he meant to reproach the sun, the idol 
of the Persians, for his partiality to them, tliough 
he himself had been his devout worshipper. It is 
highly probable, that a soul so active and vehe- 
ment as his, did express his indignation in some 
remarkable way at that juncture : neither of the ac- 
counts are improbable, though both cannot be true. 
In his last moments in his tent he expressed a rea- 
diness to die, declaring that he had learned from 
philosophy, how much more excellent the. soul 
was than the body, and that death ought rather 
to be the subject of joy than of affliction. He 
boasted, that he had lived without guilt, and that 
he reflected with pleasure on the innocence of his 
private, and the integrity of his public life. He 
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* I shall introduce here a circumstance which happened at 
Berea, whitlier .lulian went in his march from Antioch. "J'here 
h« found the. son of an illustrious citizen, who had been disin- 
herited b\ his father for following tlio religion of the emperor. 
1 riviti^ng tlieiii to dinner, and placing himself between them, he 
in vain endeavoured to unite them. Finding the father inexo- 
rable, he promised the son to be a fatlier in his place. — llis re- 
ligious addresses to the people of this place were little regarded 
by the senate of Berea, which was almost entirely Christian. So 
deeply had this place received (Christianity, and so perseveringly 
preserved it since the days of the Apostles. — Acts xvii. 
t Theodoret, B. 111. c. ‘ 2 {i. 
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Death of 
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363- 


reproved the immoderate grief of the spectators, and 
begged them not to disgrace b^^eir tears his death, 
as in a few Aioments he shoul m pc with heaven and 
the stars. He entered into a metaphysical argu- 
ment with Maximus and Priscus, his favourite phi- 
losophers, on the nature of the soul. He died after 
a reign of one year and eight months, in the thirty- 
second year of his age. A man of good under- 
standing, who taught children at Antioch, was in 
company with Libanus, who asked him what the 
carpenter’s son was doing. It was smartly replied, 
“ the Maker of the world, whom you jocosely call 
the carpenter’s son, is employed in making a cof- 
fin.” A few days after, tidings came to Antioch of 
J ulian’s death *. The story is related also by authors 
somewhat differently, but its substance seems to be 
true: nor is there any occasion to suppose the 
schoolmaster to have been possessed of the spirit of 
prophecy. The minds of Christians in general 
must have been extremely agitated during this 
whole scene of Julian’s attempt against the Persian 
empire: their ardent prayers for the preservation 
of the church, without the least personal ill will to 
their imperial persecutor, almost implied an ex- 
pectation of his death in the answer to their ])rayers ; 
and the extraordinary rashness, with which his 
military expedition was conducted, might lead 
mankind in general to hope, or to fear, it would end 
in his ruin. 

The conduct of Divine Providence is ever to be 
adored, in hastening the death of so formidable an 
enemy to his people; whose schemes seemed only 
to require length of time to effect the ruin of the 
Church. But he was suffered to aim at too many 
objects at once, the restoration of idolatry, the ruin 
of Christianity, the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the 
conquest of Persia. That he should have pursued 
this last -vvith such avidity, is an instance of the op- 
position of two parties to each other, both equally 


♦ Tbcodoret. 
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b6nt on the ruin of the Church : a thing very com- 
mo&in history, byjffihich the Lord frequently saves 
his people. Ho\v^|bch more prudent^ad it been 
in Julian to have made an alliance with the Persian 
monarch, who would gladly have accepted it, and 
to have united with him in the destruction of Chris- 
tians, against whom they both were equally in- 
censed. Thus does God infatuate the councils of 
his enemies, and lead them to quarrel with ono 
another for the good of his Church, rather than to 
unite for its ruin ! 

If philosophic pride had not entirely hardened the 
heart and stupified the conscience of the apostate, 
he could never have boasted in his last moments of 
his innocence and integrity. Besides numberless 
evils which a mind not quite steeled against the 
checks of conscience must have perceived, the guilt 
of ten years hypocrisy surely should have moved 
him to remorse. If sincerity be not essential to vir- 
tue upon every possible system, it is hard to say what 
is. But from the time of his initiation into the 
Platonic mysteries at Ephesus, to his open avowal of 
paganism, he dissembled in religion altogether ; he 
©iienly professed the Gospel, and secretly worshipped 
idols. His friend Libanius commends his hypo- 
crisy. Philosophers in general, who held that every 
thing was God, and yet constantly practised all the 
rites of vulgar polytheism, dissembled continually. 
The mind of Julian seems with astonishing incon- 
sistency to have united, in sincere belief, the refine- 
ments of philosophy »vith the vulgar idolatry : but 
his hypocrisy with respect to Christianity, so art- 
fully persisted in till the death of Constantins, is 
one of the completest instances of deceit I read of 
in history. That man must either be extinct at 
death, or be happy by a re-union with the Deity, 
was Ute belief of the philosophers in general : and 
Julian, like them, avows it at his death, and, like 
Cicero*, de had not the least idea of punishment 
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♦ See his Senectute, toward the end. 
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CHAP, for sin in an after-life. What is meant then by th^ 
. praises so profusely conferred i^ur age on philoso- 
phic infidefe? Are hypocrisy, ^lieism, the extinc- 
tion of the feelings of natural conscience, and a total 
exemption from all that modest sense of imbecility 
which is so becoming a frail creature like man, are 
these virtues ? Shall we be told in triumph, how 
nobly Hume the philosopher died ? Is the very 
worst frame of mind to be gloried in as the best Is 
not scepticism and indifference about a future state, a 
mark of what the Scripture calls a reprobate mind, 
however it may be complimented by unbelievers 
with the appellation of a philosophical spirit ? How 
much more amiable a prince would Julian have 
been, if he had lived like Antoninus Pius, following 
the rules of plain and common sense ; and how large 
a part of the defects and vices of his character was 
owing to this same philosophy ! 

Yet a tear of compassion is due to this extra- 
ordinary man. He had seen a poor sample of the 
Gospel in the lives and manners of the family of 
Constantine, and had sufl’ered deep and cruel in- 
juries from them. Philosophers cautiously w^atched 
him when very young, and infused their poison 
with dexterity. Useful lessons may be learned from 
history by young persons, who among ourselves hav- 
ing been educated by Christians of mere formal or- 
thodoxy, are ever prone to be seduced by heretical 
philosophers. While those, who profess the Gospel, 
are loudly called on to take care, that they express 
their religious zeal by something more substantial 
than words and forms. Young minds w'ho are under 
the influence of unfruitful professors, are seriously 
warned, by the apostasy of Julian, to jrerform with 
diligence, what he neglected, namely, To search the 
Scriptures for themselves with prayer. Had Julian 
been as studious of the Greek Testament as he was 
of Plato, and prayed as earnestly to God tlirough 
Christ as he did or seemed to do to Jupiter and 
Apollo, he might have escaped the snare of Satan. 
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But men confirm themselves in apostasy and infi- 
delity, by hearkenioE to everything that tends to pro- 
duce these evils, they avoid the forCe of divine 
truth by contemptucms neglect and indifference. 

I wish the spirit of the Church could be more an 
object of our commendation during this whole scene 
than it is. No doubt many prayed sincerely, and 
we have seen abundant proofs of godly men choos- 
ing to sulFer rather than to sin. Cut it is evident, 
that there was a great want of primitive meekness 
and patience. Persecution under Julian was in- 
curred too frequently by Christians without cause. 
Even just sentiments on this subject were lost by 
many. Sozomen, speaking of a susjiicion, that 
Julian was slain by a Christian, admits that if it 
were so, none could easily blame the action: and 
supposes that Christians might do innocently at 
least what heathen patriots have done so laudably *. 
Such sentiments, compared with the primitive spirit 
of the Gospel, mark the degeneracy of the times, 
at the same time that they afford most lamentable 
advantages to the unbeliever. 
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C H A P. X. 

THE CHURCH UNDER JOVIAN, 

This prince succeeded Julian in the year 363, 
aged about 33 years. His reign was terminated by 
sudden death, after little more than seven months : 
nor was there any thing peculiarly shining or eminent more than 
in his talents or character. Civil history does not 
distinguish him. In ecclesiastical history he merits o, 
a particular attention ; for he is the first of f the 263. 

* Sozom. B. VI. c. 11. 

t The first Constantine seems in doctrine to have followed 
the Semi-Arianism of Eusebius, or perhaps more properly may 
he said to have not understood the Gospel in any fight ; and 
the latter part of his life, it is allowed on all hands, was very 
faulty. Of Constantius. nothing need be said. Of Philip, in 
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CHAP. Roman emperors who gave some clear evidences, 
^ . though not unequivocal, of real love to the truth as 

it is in Jesus. It were to bl Vished that the act 
counts of this emperor had b&n more explicit and 
large. Neither his faith, however, nor his practice 
seem to contradict* what I have asserted ; and 
Providence just showed him tq the Homan world, 
that he might restore the sinking Church, and then 
removed him. 

In Julian's time he had given a noble mark of 
Christian sincerity, by declaring that he would 
rather quit the service than his religion f. Yet 
Julian kept him near his person, and employed him 
in his fatal expedition ; an unequivocal proof, that 
his talents and capacity, though not of the first rate, 
were .by no means defective. In stature he was 
much above the common side, and large in propor- 
tion, so that it was difficult to find an imperial habit 
that would suit him. The most striking feature in 
his character seems to have been a consistent frank- 
ness, openness, and integrity, such as I look for in 
vain among mere philosophers and mere heroes. 
Nor can it easily exist, except in minds erected by 
divine grace above the crooked pursuits of secular 
ambition. Though the empire of the Roman world 
was in his eye, he forgot not that he was a Christian, 
and was solicitous to confess his Saviour at a time 

the last century, we know much moral evil, notwithstanding his 
Christian profession. I could wish the reader, with me, to 
estimate the worth of characters by their spirituality and holi- 
ness, not by talents and exploits. If he does not, he will 
wonder that I should make light of the great Constantine in 
comparison of the obscure Jovian 

* I say seem to contradict ; ibr I am aware that Ammianuft 
charges him with gluttonous and libidinous excesses. But this 
author was not a Christian, and he exp^^sses his hopes, that he 
might have corrected them, and owns that he was very sincere 
in his religion. This seems as much in Jovian's favour as may 
'he expected from Ammianus. 

f 1 folh‘ .v the Abbe de la Bleterie in his life of this prince, 
which is beautifully written; yet 1 keep my eye on the ancient 
historians ail along. 
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when the cause of Paganism must have predominated 
much in J ulian’s army. “ I am a Christian, says he, 

I cannot command^olaters, and I see the wrath Of 
the living God ready to fall on an army of his ene- 
mies.” “ You command Christians! exclaimed those 
who heard him ; the reign of superstition has been 
too short to efface from our minds the instructions 
of the great Constantine and of his son Constantius.” 
Jovian heard with pleasure, and assented ; and the 
Pagans in the army seem to have been silent*. 

The army was in a situation of extreme danger 
at the time of Julian’s death; far advanced into 
an enemy’s country, and without provisions. The 
rashness of his predecessor had involved Jovian in 
these difficulties, and compelled him to negotiate 
with Sapor the Persian king ; whose craft imposed 
on the undesigning simplicity of the new emperor. 
By affected delays, the old Persian monarch pro- 
tracted the negotiation, till the increasing distress of 
the Romans for want of provisions enabled Sapor 
to dictate the terms entirely. Ammianus thinks it 
would have been a thousand times better to have 
tried the chance of w'ar, than to have accepted any 
of the conditions. But Jovian was a Christian ; he 
could not gain advantages by fraud and deceit in 
the course of the negotiation ; the preservation of 
the lives of men was to him of more importance 
than of the distant provinces which he was obliged 
to cede to Sapor : and it is a remarkably providen- 
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* Theod. IV. 2 . Socrat. III. 22. Both these historians tell 
the same story, though the former somewhat more fully. Ara- 
mianus observes, indeed, that the victims and entrails were in- 
spected for Jovian; on which account Mr. Gibbon exults over 
the destructior: of Theodoret's legend. But who does not see, 
that the superstitious practice having been in high vogue under 
Julian, it might be continued, for the present at least, even with- 
out Jovian’s knowledge.^ How does it appear that Ibeodoret's 
narrative deserves to be called a legend, any more than Ammi- 
anus’s, or even Gibbon’s? Besides, this object takes no notice 
^ all of the authority of Socrates, who in catidou5^:lttrt 
is generally allowed to have been eminent. ^ , ^ ^ 

VOE. U, h 
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tial, that the first instance we have on record of an 
ignominious and disadvantageous treaty concluded 
by the Romans, w'as under df’monarch, who it ia 
hoped belonged sincerely to fiim whose kingdom 
is not of this world, llwivy are the complaints 
which Roman writers make of this dishonourable 
peace ; Gregory Nazianzen laijients it, but throws 
the blame on .Julian : the pagan historian Eutro- 
pius seems to justify .Tovian by calling it a treaty 
ignoble indeed, but necessary. 

I seem to behold new maxims of government 
appearing under the first faithful emiieror. The 
rule of the Psalmist*, in controversy, was perhaps 
never more punctually followed than by .Jovian. 
Though the inhabitants of Nisibis in Mesopotamia 
petitioned him, with the most vehement importunity^ 
to sutler them to defend their fortress against the 
Persian king, from their extreme unwillingness to 
leave their native country, he answered. That he had 
expressly sworn to deliver up the city, and that he 
could not elude an oath by vain subtilties. Crowns 
of gold M ere usually oft’ered by cities to new' princes. 
The peo{)lc of Nisibis, willing to remain under the 
Roman government, very sedulously performed this 
act of homage. .1 ovian refused the crown ; bat 
they at length in a manner compelled him to 
accept it. Nothing, however, could move him 
from his purpose. 1 le obliged the inhabitants to 
depart with their effects, somewhat earlier than he 
would have done, had he not been exasperated by 
their insults and importunities. Yet he seems to 
have done all that circumstances allowed. He 
ordered Amida, whither most of them retired, and 
which had been almost ruined by Sapor, to be re- 
built for their use, and settled the A there. "Not 
bnly Pagan, but some Christian authors, reproach 
Jovian for executing the treaty Avith so much fidelity. 

• AS. 4, He that swearelh to his own hurt, ami 
cliangeth not. ; 
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I confess he appears to me highly amiable in those CEm’. 
very things, for wlufh he has been so much cen- .. ‘ 

sured. It was an -act worthy of a prince who 
iServed Jesus Christ, to dread more the loss of truth 
and the wfath of God, on account of perjury, than 
the loss of territory. It is difficult for men to divest 
themselves of the Yegard for worldly honour and 
greatness. This illusion gives Jovian a mean ap- 
pearance in the eyes of most writers’*^. Could such 
a man be fit to govern an empire ? Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that if Christian principles place a 
man under disadvantages in some worldly respects, 
they compensate for these in others. The same fear 
of God, which hindered Jovian from breaking his 
Word, would have kept him from entering into a war 
of such madness and folly, as he found himself in- 
volved in at his accession. 

These secular transactions w'ould not have en- 
gaged my attention, ^\ere they not connected with 
an illustration of the religious principles and con- 
duct of the prince. M'hen I can meet with an 
exalted personage, who evidences a Christian spirit, 

I shall think his actions belong properly to this his- 
tory. But to proceed : at Carrha; in ]Nieso})otamia, 
a city wholly pagan, the messenger, who brought 
the hist news of Jidian’s death, was near being 
stoned. Never was paganism more completely dis- 
appointed. fler hopes in an instant vanishecl as a 
dream, and the Church triumphed in praising her 
God, who is ever faithful to his promises. Real 
saints would doubtless show' their thankfulness in a 
becoming manner, and Gregory Nazianzen was par- 
ticularly ca''eful, in an oration which he published 
on the occasion, to exhort Christians to display their 
tneekness. humility, and charity. But compassion 
for a perishing enemy, and fear at the prospect of 

; • It is ftstouishing how tl.e Abbfe de la Bleterie couM bo 
indutt^.to think, thut Jovian was not bound to e.xecute his 
promise, and should write <■. dissertation in support of this 
opinion. 
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t'H.u’. prosperity, were nOt exhibited as they ought to havd 
, been. Antioch, in particular, personally hostile to 
Julian, and filled with Arianism, demonstrated how 
much it had fallen from Christian purity. Public 
entertainments, sacred and profane festivals, filled 
this voluptuous city. Dances and public shows were 
seen in the churches ; and the theatres resounded 
with insulting exclamations. There the victory of 
the cross was published, there Maximus was ad- 
dressed, as if present : “ Fond Maximus ! what is 
become of thy predictions .- God and his Christ 
have conquered.” 

Jovian led his army to Antioch, in which he re- 
mained six weeks, and applied himself to the regu- 
lation of religion. The conduct of his predecessor 
had involved him in intricate difficulties, both in 
ecclesiastical affairs and in civil. The whole empire 
v\-as torn .with distractions, and Julian’s affected 
toleration had been attended with the horrors of 
real persecution. Already on his death the temples 
were every where shut*; the priests absconded ; 
the philosophers had quitted the cloak, and resumed 
their common dress ; to so great a despair were 
the pagans reduced. Within the church, the Or- 
thodox and the Arianswere every where at variance ; 
Antioch itself was split into three divisions. The 
Donatists in Africa exercised a turbulence that re- 
quired the interference of the magistrate. The 
Novatians, faulty only in a narrow bigotry and ex- 
cess of discipline, had kept up some good under- 
standing with the general ChurQli, had joined her 
in the defence of the faith against Arianism, had en- 
dured persecution in common with her, while Ari- 
anism triumphed ; and some of them at Martinium 
^ in Paphlagonia had cut in pieces several companies 
'^of soldiers who under Constantins had been seht 
to oblige them to embrace Arianism. But durihg 
the reigu of Julian, if we except the mad excesses of 
** Socrates. 'ci’* , 
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the Donatists, a kind of truce had prevailed among 
the contending parties. Immediately on his death 
their eyes were solicitously directed to his successor, 
to see what measures he would pursue. Himself a 
sincere believer of the primitive faith, he yet abhorred 
persecution. Convinced that conscience could not 
be forced, and that a voluntary religion only was 
acceptable to God, he made a law, by which he 
permitted the Pagans to re-open their temples, and 
exercise their religion. Yet he peremptorily forbad 
witchcraft and impostures. He suffered the public 
sacrifices, but put a stop to the overflowings of magic 
and enchantments, with which Julian had filled the 
empire ; in fine, he granted the Pagans more than 
Constantins had allowed, and placed them in the 
same state in which they had been left by the great 
Constantine. In this toleration there was an effec- 



tive sincerity, to which that of Julian had no just 
pretensions. In the former reign, the Christian 
found himself only nominally free ; in the latter, the 
Pagan found himself really so. Philosophers them- 
selves were admitted to court ; though it could not 
be expected, that they should become the bosom 
friends of a Christian emperor. Some of the cour- 
tiers insulted them ; Jovian himself was too just 
and generous to do it. Even Libanius and Maximus, 
the pillars of Paganism and philosophy, were spared ; 
we may thence judge how mildly others were 
treated. At Constantinople also, sacrifices were 
publicly offered for the solemnity of the consulship 
of Jovian. He even permitted Themistius, an illus- 
trious pagan magistrate, to harangue before him on 
the propriety of religious freedom, and the rights of 
conscience, and to thank him 'for the liberty which 
he gave to his subjects. His speech on the occasion 
need not be given ; the sentiments are now common 
and, trite; something right and something wrong, 
ns is usual at this day, appears on the face of it. 
The right of private judgment and the iniquity of 
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compulsion are justly stated ; and, like all mep who 
are void of any true religious principle, he intimates 
that all religions are equally true and equally pleas- 
ing to God. But it seems a pitiable thing, that 
none of the learned and philosojdiical Pagans should 
have found out this doctrine before ! if they had^ 
how much Christian blood would have been spared ! 
It would have redounded more to their credit, if they 
had made or propagated this discovery during the 
C^hristian persecutions. To speak of it now, when 
they were the inferior party, looks more like sellish- 
ness than liberality. Philosophers wrote against 
Christians with much animosity, and some of them 
joined actively in persecuting : I recollect not one, 
before Themistius, who pleaded for toleration. 

At the same time Jovian declared Christianity 
to be the established religion, and replaced in the 
standard the figure of the cross, which Julian had 
taken away. He ordered the Christians to be re- 
stored to their churches, recalled tlieir exiles, and 
reinstated them in all their privileges. One Mag- 
nus, an officer of note, had burned by his private 
authority the church of Berytus in Phoenicia. He 
was himself an unprincipled man, ardent in perse- 
cution. Jovian was very near beheading him ; but 
contented himself with obliging him to rebuild the 
church at his own cxpcnce. 

Thus did Jovian prove himself the defender of 
Christianity as the establisheil religion, and of 
toleration at the same time. The ingenuity of man 
can proceed no farther in such a subject. iThe 
principles of church government, Vhich have for an 
hundred years subsisted among ourselves, were in 
tbeir great outlines* introduced by Jovian into the 
empire : and on the whole convey a just idea of 
the integrity of his heart and the soundness of liis 
understanding*. > 

• 'this i'.aise seems due to Jovian in general for bis ednducti 
wt the same time 1 uui far from pieteudiug to detennine pre* 
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! Athanasius had no sooner heard of the death of CK\r. 
Julian, than he suddenly appeared again at Alex- ^ 
andria, to the agreeable surprise of his people. A 
letter from Jovian confirmed him in his office, and 
it was conceived' in these terms ; — “ To the most Aiexami.u, 
religious friend of God, Athanasius. As we admire 
beyond expression the sanctity of your life, in which 
shine forth the marks of resemblance to the God 
of the universe*, and your zeal for Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, we take yoti, venerable bishop, under 
our protection. You deserve it, by the courage 
which you have shewn in the most ))ainful labours, 
and your contempt of persecutors and menacing 
words, flolding in your hautl the helm of faith, 
which is so dear to you, you cease not to combat 
for the truth, nor to cdity the Christian people, 
who find in you the perfect model of all virtue.s. 

For these rea.sons we recall you immediately, and 
we order you to return, to t(;ach the doctrine of 
salvation. Return to the holy churches ; feed the 
people of God. Let the pastor at the head of the 
dock offer up prayers for our jrcrson ; for rve are 
persuaded, that God will tliff’use on us and on our 

cisely the line whicli he ought to liave pursued. Numbers 
speak with great confidence on the subject of religious establish- 
ments and tolention, who ]ia\e never weighed the difricultios 
with whicli it is involved. A more proper place to investigate 
it may occur, when we come to the reign of 'rheodosius. 

* Mr. Clibbon caHs this impious and extravagant flattery. 

VVlu) but a person either exceedingly prejudiced or ignorant 
would have hazarded such an assertion ? 1 scruple not to charge 
the learned critic with both. His prejudice wdlt not allow him 
to bear a short interval of the prosperity of Athanasius with 
patience, and his ignorance of the Scriptures has led him here 
to express prejudice with peculiar absurdity. Kvery child 
in divinity knows, that to say, a man resembles Hod, or hears 
his image and likeness, means no more, than “ that he is re- 
newed in knowledge after the image of Him that created him/' 
fhat hiB is what Adam w as before the fall, what every Christian 
is made by grace. What :m immensity of learning do ^onie 
pE^en attain, withorb kuo*.Nn;ng the very elements of the New 
'lestament! 
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CH^V fellow Christians his signal favours, if you afford' 
- . the assistance of your prayerst” 

Jovian wrote to him again, to ask instruction 
with respect to the Arian controversy. Athanasius, 
entering into his views, convened some bishops, and 
answered him in the name of the synod, recom- 
mending to him the Nicene faith, and defending it 
in his usual manner. Jovian directed him to come 
to Antioch, where he w as graciously received. Arian 
and Candidus, two Arians, relations also of the em- 
peror, came to him at Antioch, having conceived 
some hope of his favour. Euzoius also, the bishop 
of that city, where Arianism was strong, and some 
other Arians, laboured to ingratiate themselves w-ith 
the eunuchs of the palace, as their party had done 
in the reign of Constantins. The Macedonians too, 
the followers of the deposed bishop of Constanti- 
nople, who had taught them to deny the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, solicited the emperor for the pre- 
dominancy in the church. “ I hate disputes, replied 
Jovian ; I love and honour men of peace, and pro- 
moters of union.” The Arians, confounded with 
such a sentence, communicated with Meletius the 
orthodox bishop of Antioch, and subscribed the 
council of Nice. It is difficult to believe their sin- 
cerity ; under any the most moderate account that 
can be given of the controversy, Arian duplicity 
must .«trike every reader. At any rate Jovian was 
not to blame ; he plainly declared, that he would 
constrain no man, and he said so sincerely. But 
power, not mere toleration, was their object. Jovian 
also strove in vain to heal the division between the 
followers of Meletius and Paulinus, which, has been 
mentioned above. 

The Arians of Alexandria* attempted to.gain the 
episcopal see for a person namdU Lucius, a man void 
of all piety, and made application for him to the 

* Cpeiii Athanasii, V. i. p. 782. Sec Bleterfe’s Life of 
Jovian.^ ... 
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emperor, with Lucius himself at their head: The cent. 
friends of Athanasius sent deputies also on their part, . 
to oppose them. The interference of Constantine, 
and still more of Constantins, in the expulsion of 
bishops in cities of great note in the empire, had 
established an unhappy precedent, which was fol- 
lowed too frequently. A short extract of the con- 
ferences may throw some light on the character of 
Jovian, and on the state of religion at that time. 

“ We beg your power, your majesty, your piety,” say 
the Arians, “ to give us audience.” Who and whence 
are you ? “ Sir, we are Christians.” Whence, and 
of what city ? “ Of Alexandria.” What do you 

desire of me? “ To give us a bishop.” I have 
ordered Athanasius to return to his see. “ Sir, this 
man has been banished many years, for crimes of 
which he is not cleared.” A soldier of the emperor’s 
guard interposed; “ Sir, give yourself the trouble 
to examine who these people jare, the remains of 
the faction of George, the villain who desolated 
Alexandria.” At these words, Jovian, (who was 
on horseback when they met him,) spurred his 
horse, and left them. The Arians were not so 
repulsed ; they presented themselves to Jovian a 
second time. “ We have several heads of accusation 
against Athanasius, which we are able to prove. It 
is thirty years since he w-as banished by Constantine 
and Constantins of immortal memory.” The ac- 
cusations of ten, twenty, thirty years, replied Jovian, 
are out of date. I know why he was accused, and 
how he was banished. A third time Jovian being 
importuned by the same petitioners, and the deputies 
of the Athanasians speaking at the same time, J ovian 
said, “ W hen all speak together, one cannot under- 
stand who is in the right. Choose two persons on 
both sides ; I canneft answer both of you.” The 
Arians begged the emperor to set over them any 
gprson except Athanasius.-^ “ I have made inquiries,” 
said he; “ he teaches sound doctrine.’' “ It is true 
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ciui>. he speaks well,” answered the Arians, but meaaf 
. ■ ill.” The emperor replied, “ I need no otlier tes- 

timony ; if he means ill, he must give account of that 
to God ; We men hear words ; (lod alone knows the 
heart.” “ The treasurer,” said a lawyer, a cynic phi- 
losopher, ‘ ‘ has taken some houses from me on account 
of Athanasius.” Is Athanasius* responsible for the 
actions of the treasurer ? “I have a charge against 
Athanasius,” said another lawyer, named Patalas, 
a Pagan. What business, said the emperor, has a 
Pagan like thee to trouble himself about Christians ? 
Enraged at the attempts of the Arians to corrupt the 
eunuchs of his court, he made them to undergo the 
torture, to discover the bottom of the intrigue, and 
said he would treat his first domestics in the same 
Athauasitis manner, if they followed such measures. He sent 
Ills diocesl Athanasius to his diocese, where he lived ten years 
longer, and directed the affairs of the church. 

The plainness and frank manners of Jovian, mixed 
with firmness, are evident in this account ; so is the 
inveterate malignity of the Arians; and every serious 
reader will deplore the power Avliich Satan gains 
over a people once tinged w ith the spirit of religious 
party in opposition to the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and will see matter of caution not to dcj)art from 
the simplicity of the Gospel. 

While Jovian was at Antioch, he was much as- 
persed by the w its of that city. His person, it was said, 
was formed at the expense of his mind. The mea- 
sure of his stature is that of his folly. Calumnies 
were propagated against himj and the spirit of satire 
was indulged with much freedom'. 

Put, notwithstanding these censures, the acknow- 
ledgments of pagans themselves in favour of Jovian ; 
his talent of knowing men, and employing them 
accordingly ; his attention to* find out per^ns of 
merit ; his care of Christian doctrine and pi^ ; his 
integrit;. and openness; and above all, fiis strict 
conscientiousness, like to which I find nothing itt 
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pagan heroes and patriots ; announced, though not cent, 
the splendid genius, yet the man of sound under- . 
standing, and promised to the world a wise and pious 
government. It is impossible that Ammianus could 
have had a mean opinion of him, since, when he 
speaks of his faults, he owns that he might have 
lived to correct them. He Seems to have been a 
character of the solid, not the shining kind; the 
wickedness of the times, I fear, was unworthy of 
him. He was soon removed, and so very suddenly, 
that it was suspected, he had not died a natural 
death ; though of this no proof w as given. The 
Christians sincerely wept, the Pagans in general 
spake well of him ; the Arians soon endeavoured to 
take advantage of his decease, and the Church was 
once more involved in persecution. 


C H A P. XI. 


THE CnmiCII UNDER VALENS. — THE DEATH, 
CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OE ATHANASIUS. 

Jovian was succeeded by two brothers, Valen- chat. 
tinian and V aiens ; the former governed in the West, . 
the latter in the East. Valentinian followed the 
plan of Jovian, in the affairs of the church. Valens, 
a man of weak capacity himself, had not been yet 
baptized, and seemed as little qualified to judge of 
matters of religion as of government. Valentinian, 
whom fraternal affection induced to make him his 
colleague in the ein]iire, had been in vain advised 
to choose another person. The Arians, who, under 
Eudoxius bishop of Constantinople, had ruled the 
capital in all eccleslasti^ affairs, in the time of 
Constautius, rejoiced to find Valens equally supple 
Sind ductile as that ciiiperor. Even the party of 
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CHAP. Afacedonius, a sort of Semi-Arians, who allowed 
. the Son of God to be like the P’ather, though not of 
the same substance, and who were likewise enemies 
to the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, could not gain 
the favour of the emperor, but were persecuted as 
well as the orthodox; while Eudoxius with the 
complete Arians, who would not allow the similarity 
of the Son to the Father, engrossed all the churches. 
The Semi-Arians, induced by these circumstances, 
entered into connexions with Liberius bishop of 
Rome, and reunited themselves with the orthodox 
churches of the West; yet one can have no great 
idea of the sincerity of this sect, as they would 
have probably persisted in their heresy, if V'alens 
had favoured their notion; many of them, how- 
ever, might be perverted by the subtilties of dis- 
putation, and be more orthodox in their hearts than 
in their expressions. Valens* ordered all the fol- 
low’ers of the Nicene faith to be expelled from 
Constantinople. In this persecution were included 
the Novatians : their churches were ordered to be 
shut up, as well as their persons to be banished. For 
the orthodox of the general church had no places of 
worship from the days of Constantius ; and Jovian 
their friend had not lived to come to his capital. 
One Agelius, the Novatian bishop, w'as exiled, a man 
of admirable sanctity and virtue, and remarkable for 
his perfect contempt of money. Y et was he restored 
not long after, and he recovered the churches of 
his communion. He owed this, under Providence, 
to one Marcian, a man of learning and piety, a 
Novatian presbyter, who tutored two daughters of 
the emperor. On this account the Novatians were at 
length tolerated ; while the general church suffered 
the rigour of banishment, and was silent by com- 
pulsion, and while the Arians tyrannized over all 
the Christian world in the East. Yet the Novatians 
were stil! infested by the Arians, because they 
♦ So*. C. IX. 
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cherished and loved in a tender manner their brethren 
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of the general church *. 

We must once more see Athanasius attacked by 
the enemies of Christian piety. About the begin- 
ning of the year 367, Valens, at the solicitation of 
Eudoxius, ordered the bishops who had been deposed 
in the reign of Constantins, and were afterwards re- 
stored, to be expelled from their churches. By virtue 
of this order, Tatian, governor of Alexandria, at- 
tempted to drive Athanasius out of that city. The 
prelate had the hearts of his people. Long experience 
of his integrity and virtue, respect for his talents, 
and compassion for his sufferings, had secured him 
this the most reasonable and the most glorious of 
all empires. The prefect was so sensible of this, 
that for some time he dared not proceed to execute 
his orders. At length, he brake one night with an 
armed force into his church, where he generally 
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lodged, and sought for his person in every place, but 
in vain. Athanasius, probably warned beforehand 
of the danger, had retired, and remained for four Alexandria 
months concealed in his father’s sepulchre. This 
was the fourth time that he had fled from Alexandria. 


Valens, however, from the dread he seems to have 
had of the people, ordered him to be recalled ; nor 
could Lucius, the Arian bishop of Alexandria, pre- 
vail on him to give Athanasius any more disturbance. 


* HyctTFm in^yop, B. IV. c. 9. Socrates. This historian 
having himself a particular acquaintance with the Novatians, 
we learn something from him concerning this people. I wish 
he had given us more information. But their charity and ten- 
derness toward the general church in its distress, while they 
themselves were indulged with toleration, and their suffering 
some moleshition from the reigning party, because of their af- 
fection for th<*se who endured persecution for righteousness sake, 
reflects an amiable lustre on the character of these Dissenters. 
And I wish the lesson it is calculated to teach were well attended 
to at this day. Let men who love the faith of the Gospel, and 
are content to sufl’er for it in the world, adorn it by brotherly 
love, and leave political contentions and the arts of ambition to 
the enemies of the Gospel. 
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CHAP. About this time Valens himself received baptisnl 
. from Eudo-xius, who had such an ascendant over the 
weak emperor, as to induce him to swear, that he 
would never depart from the Arian creed *. 

A council was held at Laodicea in Phrygia about 
this time. A few of its canons shall be mentioned, 
as they will throw some light on the spirit of religion. 
One of them prohibits the ordination of men lately 
baptized ; and so far agrees with the sacred rule f- 
The choice of those appointed to the priesthood was 
not to be left to the ]ieople, but the bishops were to 
be chosen by the metropolitans, after a long proba- 
tion of their faith and morals. In this, an alteration 
was doubtless made from the customs, which had 
obtained before the times of Constantine, and the 
metropolitans now' exercised the same pow'er which 
the Apostles had done, who doubtless ordained 
pastors in all the churches by their own authority. 
The council orders ;{; clergymen not to lend money 
upon usury, nor to visit taverns and houses of enter- 
tainment, nor to assist at the juiblic show s exhibited 
at marriages and festivals. A proof, I fear, that 
their manners were grown more lax and dissolute. 
The invocation of angels is also solemnly forbidden ; 
a proof that this species of idolatry had already crept 
into the church, and a condemnation of the practice 
of the Romanists. Presbyters are forbidden also 
to practice magic and enchantment : pity, that there 
should be occasion to make such a canon ! On the 
whole, this council, though it appears seriously bent 
on the support of good discipline and manners, 
evidences a great and deep corruption to have taken 
place in the church of Christ. 

Valens himself, being at Tomi, a city of Scythia, 
near the mouth of the Danube, ordered Brettannio 
the bishop to meet and communicate with him and 
his Arian attendants, who came to the bishop’s 

• Theod. IV. c. 12 Fleury, B. 16. 8. ft Tim. iii. 6. . 

J Fleury, B, XVi. c. 12. 
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church for that purpose. Brettannio firmly refused, cent. 
professing his regard for the Nicene faith, and , , 

leaving the emperor he went to another church, and 
all his congregation followed him. Valens with his 
attendants being left alone, was so enraged, that he 
ordered the bishop to be banished, though political 
reasons induced him soon after to permit his return j 
The Scythians were indignant at the banishment 
of their bishop, a man renowned among them * for 
piety and integritry, and V alcns dreaded their revolt. 

Of the conduct of Basil and Gregory N azianzen in 
these times, it will bo more proper to speak in the 
course of their story, as they are men, who deserve 
to be held out to the more disinct attention of the 
reader. Antioch was sorely shaken with the conflicts 
of this persecution. There Arianism triumphed, 
both in numbers and in power, though the influence 
of the two orthodox bishops, Meletius and Paulinas, 
under God, preserved a considerable remnant. For 
wherever men of firm piety ruled in the churches, 
they were enabled to check the torrent. On the Deatip of 
death of Eudoxius in 370, the Arians chose De- 
mophilus in his room, and Valens approved of the a. n. 
election. The orthodox elected at the same time 370- 
Evagrius bishop of Constantinople. Valens, in- 
censed, banished both him and the bishop who had 
dared to ordain him. 

On this occasion eighty ecclesiastics w'ere sent to 
the emperor at Nicomedia, to complain of his con- 
duct. Enraged at their presumption, and yet afraid 
of a sedition^ he gave jirivate orders to Modestus, 
his prefect, to murder them secretly. The exe- 
cution of this order deserves to be known in all 
ages. The prefect pretended that he would send 
them into banishment,’ with which they cheerfully 
acquiesced. But he directed the mariners to set the 
ship on fire as soon as they were gone to sea. 

The mariners did so, and, going into a boat wtiich 
* 80Z. B. VI. 21. 
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CHAP, followed them, escaped. The burning vessel was 
V . driven by a strong west wind into the haven of 
Dacidizus, on the coast of Bithynia, where it was 
consumed with the ministers The intention of 
concealing what was done, was frustrated ; and the 
wickedness and inhumanity of the murder appeared 
more odious, by the* meanness with which it was 
contrived. 

Caesarius, the brother of Gregory Nazianzen, had 
been recalled to court by Jovian, and Valens rnade 
him questor of Bithynia. His brother exhorted him 
to disengage himself from the world, which at length 
he did, and died soon after. 

Athanasius had the courage to expel from the 
church the governor of Lybia, a man wholly given 
up to cruelty and debauchery : nor was the w^orld 
then so degenerated, as to despise altogether the 
Acounciiat discipline of the church. A council held at Antioch 
Antioch. faithful, consisting of an hundred and forty- 

six bishops, pathetically hew ailed the times : and 
among other things, they observed, that the infidels 
laughed at these evils, and staggered the weak ; w^hile 
true Christians avoiding the churches, as being now 
nurseries of imjnety, went into deserts, and lifted up 
their hands to God with sighs and tears. 

Meletius, w ho was the chief of this council, w^as 
banished the third time, and sent into Armenia, his 
own country. The other bishop, Paulinus, whose 
flock was small, was spared. The Meletians, de- 
prived of their churches, assembled at the foot of a 
mountain near Antioch, and heard the word of God. 
But from this place also they were driven, and many 
of them were thrown into the Oront^s. 

Maximus, the philosopher and friend of Julian, 
was at length made a victim to the jealousy of 
Valens, for some magical contrivances real or 
pretended. 

At ! "dessa, the orthodox were wont to meet in a 
* Socrates, B. IV, c. i6. 
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field; Valens ordered them to be dispersed ; but the cent. 
resolution of a woman who hastened thither as on . . 

purpose to sufler martyrdom, staggered his mind, 
and caused him to cease from the attempt. 

Another method was taken : the pastors of Edessa 
were sent into banishment;^ some of them were 
conducted to Antinous*, where observing the greater 
part of the inhabitants to be Pagans, they employed 
themselves in taking pains for their eternal salvation. 
Prologenes particularly taught the children to write 
and to read the psalms of David and suitable 
passages of the New Testament; and though the 
account we have here is very defective, there is rea- 
son to believe, that the progress of the Gospel was 
increased by these means f. 

Athanasius died in the year 373 , after he had Deaitof 
been bishop forty-six years ; and being desired to Atimnasius 
nominate a successor, he mentioned Peter, an aged ®- 
saint, and the faithful companion of his labours. 373- 
Let us pause a little, to view the writings and cha- 
racter of this great man. 

A person so actively employed, and so wholly 
taken up during the course of a long life with a 
single controversy, is not likely to leave behind 
him writings very instructive to after ages. 1 run 
through his works, and find nothing important in writing!, 
them, except what relates to the Arian controversy. 

As a writer, he is nervous, clear, argumentative, 
and every where discovers the man of sense, ex- 
cept in the J.ife of Anthony the monk, and other 
monastic pieces ; the superstitions and follies of 
which unhapi>y perversion of piety received but too 
liberal a support from his influence. But such were 
the times ; and in public life, the abuses of Chris- 
tianity were so many, that I wonder not that the 
most godly had the strongest relish for monasticism, 
in an age when the knowledge of the genius of the 

.c . , • ^ 

A place, I suppose, iu Thebais in Egypt, 
t Fleury, 32, B. V. 

VOI. IX, 
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CHAP. Gospel was so much darkened. His two treatises 

- ■ against the Gentiles bid the fairest to show bis 

general knowledge and spirit in religion, because 
they are exempt from the Arian controversy. In 
them he discovers the source of idolatry to be the 
corruption of the heart, in consequence of the Fall. 
Men being fallen from God, cannot erect their 
minds to things spiritual, but sink down to things 
earthly and sensual. Fie allows the evil propensity 
of nature, and describes its effects very justly; at 
the same time like Justin, and other of tlie fathers 
whom we have seen, he speaks of the free-will of 
man, and of his power of resisting this j)ropensity, 
using the same Greek term*. He speaks very 
solidly of the incarnation of the Son of God, de- 
scribes it as essential to the recovery of fallen man, 
and speaks of the propriety of man’s being taught 
by Him, who is the Wisdom of the Father. Re- 
demption by his cross he speaks of in a manner 
perfectly scriptural : but little is to be found in 
him of the ex[)erience of these doctrines, anti tlieir 
application to the heart and conscience ; nor does 
he dwell much on the virtues and graces of the Holv 
Spirit. Opposition to Arianism absorljed his ^vhole 
soul, and he keeps it in constant view throughout 
all his writings, or nearly so, except in his tw o dis- 
courses to the Gentiles. Ilis address to Constantius 
is vehement and persuasive ; but, though full of in- 
tegrity, it is wanting in meekness. In his apology 
for his flight, he amply vindicates himself by scrip- 
tural and a[)ostolical authority. • His book on the 
Psalms explains very justly their excellencies. He 
shows, that in them is found the^whole sum of 
duty, all the arguments of prayer, all the doctrines 
of religion, prophecies concerning Jesus Christ, 
and all the histories of the Old Testament : he ob- 
serves, with great propriety, that the believer may 
see in them the state and frame of his own soul, 
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what he himself feels ; and let a man s state be what cent. 
it may, every one may find words adapted to his . . 

condition, and a true relief for every trouble. His 
treatise on the unpardonable sin is a monument of 
infirmity in a great and noble mind, and such an 
infirmity as men of great sincerity are more exposed 
to than others ; I mean that of* wresting every sub- 
ject that we handle, to promote the darling object 
of our ow n minds. To defend the Trinity was his ; 

I wonder not therefore, that Arianism with him is 
represented as the “ unpardonable sin,” and truly 
the conduct of the Arians in his time would na- 
turally give an edge to his spirit. I have represented 
things in as faithful a manner as I can from the 
lights of antiquity which remain to us ; and I must 
say, independently of all doctrinal sentiments, there 
appears no comparison between the tw'o parties in 
their moral conduct. Every thing mean and sordid, ^ 
cruel and inhuman, ambitious and perfidious, is riaiis and 
found on the side of Arianism. The fruits of ge- 
nuine religion evidently appear on the other side, so 
fi\r as I can discover hitherto. However melan- 
choly may have been the scenes of human wicked- 
ness, which we have reviewed, and however faint 
the marks of godliness in any person, still “ real 
virtue was seen the attendant of orthodox sentiments 
alone.” Is it to be wondered, that Athanasius, who 
knew and felt all this, should be betrayed into such 
an interpretation of tlie unpardonable sin ? 

In his defence of the Trinity, he guards it on all 
sides with extreme exactness. He is not solicitous 
to remove the mystery ; he leaves the account as it 
always shoul 1 be left, inadequate and imperfect, 
clear and exact only so far as the Scripture has ex- 
plained it. He is not careful to clear it of the ob- 
jections, and to answer the captious questions of the 
enemies of the doctrine. But all sorts of opposition 
to it find in him a just refutation. He asserts every 
where the Trinity in Unity. Among the rest, the 

M 2 
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CHAP, heresy of Apollinarius, who denied to Jesus Christ 
. an human soul, was by him effectually confuted. 
But not to dwell longer on a subject we have had so 
much occasion to consider, I observe, that though 
the creed, commonly called that of Athanasius, be 
not his, yet it contains precisely his views and 
sentiments*. 

Athanasius shines, however, more in his life than 
in his writings : his conduct every where appears 
consistent and ujiright, sharpened too much by long 
and cruel opposition indeed, yet never governed by 
malice, always principled by the fear of God in 
this whole controversy. I doubt not but he w'as 
raised by a special providence to defend the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and while men of no religion are 
blaming his asiicrity, let us admire the strength of 
that grace, which kept him so invincibly firm and 
calmly magnanimous, and through his means pre- 
served to us this precious part of Christian doctrine. 
The Lord has ever raised up instruments of this 
strong and hardy cast, to maintain his cause in the 
w orld ; and lot it be remembered, in regard to thi.s 
great and good man, that after all the abuse thrown 
on his character resiiecting persecution, there is 
very much of persecution indeed, but persecution by 
him always suffered, never inflicted on others. 

The choice of Peter, as his successor at Alex- 
andria, was conlirrned by the whole church ; and the 
almost universal respect which was paid to the vir- 
tues of Athanasius, seemed to put his election out 
of the reach of controversy. But imperial violence 
prevailed. By Kuzoius of Antioch, Valens was 
stirred u[) to oppose Peter; and Lucius, whom 
Jovian liad so contemptuously rejected, was intro- 
duced by the power of the sword. Thent was 
seen the insolent cruelly of Magnus a Pagan, whom 
the P ercy of Jovian had spared. Many Athana- 
sians were murdered, and many treated with great 
* See .Du Pin’s vitw of Jib M orks. 1 1'heod. IV. ‘i-- 
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outrages ; while Arianism, supported by the civil cent. 
powers, triumphed without control. Nineteen . 
priests and deacons, some very old, were seized by 
Magnus. “ Agree, wretches,” said the Pagan, “ to 
the sentiments of the Arians. If your religion be 
true, God will forgive you for yielding to necessity.” 

“ Forbear to importune us,” they replied, “ we do 
not believe that God is sometimes Father, and some- 
times not. Our fathers at Nice confessed, that the 
Son is consubstantial with the Father.” Whips 
and tortures, the grief of the godly, and the insults 
of Jews and apostates, alteretl not their determina- 
tion : they were banished to Heliopolis in PluEniciu. 
Palladius a Pagan, the governor of I'^gypt, sent 
many to prison, who had presumed to weep ; and 
after he had scourged them, sent twenty-three of 
them, chielly monks, to work in the mines. Other 
scones of savage cruelty are related ; it is tedious 
and unpleasant to enlarge on them : but it is a 
pleasure to behold the fruits of Athanasius's labours 
in the faithful sufi’erings of so many of his followers. 
Euzoius, having put Lucius and his Arians into the 
possession of the churches, and left Alexandria in 
tears, returned to Antioch. What a bishop was 
this ! But the Christian reader will steadily observe 
with me, that Christ had all along a real church, 
and that the cross is her mark, but the cross meekly 
endured : and w ere not Euzoius’s conduct connected 
with this truth, his name would deserve no notice 
in this history. 

The monks of Egypt, whose piety moved the 
common people, were courted by the Arian party ; 
but they offer'^d their necks to the sword, rather 
than quit the Nicene profession. A number of 
these W'ere banished, but were afterwards permitted 
to return *. Peter himself, though imprisoned, found 
means to escape, and in Europe, where Arianism 
had no power, he enjoyed 4 quiet exile. 

* Sozoin. VI. 20. 
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CHAP. The piety of Terentius, an officer of Valens, de- 
'Y' ■ serves to be recorded. The emperor, pleased with 
his services, bade him ask a favour. The man 
begged the liberty of a place of worship for the 
orthodox. Valens in a rage tore his petition. Te- 
rentius gathering the fragments of the petition, .said, 
I have received a ^ft from you, O emperor. Let 
the Judge of all the earth judge between us*. ' 

At the same time among the Goths, by the cruelty 
of their king Athanaric, numbers of godly men were 
murdered for the sake of their Redeemer. Eusebius 
of Samosata was expelled by the Arian tyranny 
from his see. lie took particular care to preserve 
the life of the imperial messenger before his depar- 
ture, and when desired with Hoods of tears by hi.s 
flock not to leave them to the mercy of the wolves, 
he read to them that passage of the Apostle, which 
commands obedience to the powers that be f- Ex- 
cellent servant of Christ ! 

Eusebius of Samosata is one of those bishops of 
whom it were to be wished we had a more distinct 
account. His zeal had exposed him to this perse- 
cution. In the disguise of a soldier he had travelled 
through various {)arts of the East, to confirm the 
desolate churches, and to supply them with pastors. 
When the messenger of his banishment came to 
him, “ Conceal the occ'dsion of your journey, says 
he, or you will be thrown into the river, and your 
death laid ta my charge.” Me himself retired with 
great secrecy, yet was he followed by the people. 
The testimony he gave of tlie primitive duty of 
passiveness under injuries was much needed in 
tliese times, when men had too much forgotten to 
suffer with meekness. He received from his friends 
very little for his journey, though their liberality 
would have supplied him abundantly. He prayed 
and instiucted the people, and then retired in 
peace. 

* Cent. Magd. t Rom. xiii. 
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It will be proper to finish here all that I can find cent. 
concerning Eusebius which is material. In the time . 
of Constantins he had been intrusted with the care 
of a decree of a council held at Antioch, which the 
Arian party afterwards persuaded Constantins to 
order him to deliver up. He justly observed, that 
what had been delivered By a synod, could only 
1)0 returned by the authority of the same synod. 

1’’ veil a menace, that he should have his hand cut 
ol'f, prevailed not with him. Constantius admired 
his fortitude, and desisted^. No wonder that the 
people of Samosata, after his e.Kile under Valens, 
admiring a man so firm and sincere, refused to 
atteiul the religious instructions of the successor who 
was forced upon them ; who being a man of a meek 
temper, took much pains to ingratiate himself with 
them, but in vain. Eunomius (that was his name) 
left them, because he could not gain their favour. 

The Arians put in his room one Lucius, who acted 
with more yiolence, and encouraged the secular 
power to persecute f. Eusebius however lived long 
enough to recover his see of Samosata after the 
death of A'^alens, and w as at last killed w ith a tile 
by a zealous Arian woman in the town of Dolicha/ 
whither he was came to ordain an orthodox pastor, 
the place being very hostile to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I le died in a very charitable spirit, insist- 
ing with his friends, that the woman should not be 
brought to justice on his account, aijd obliged them 
to swear that they would gratify him in this;};. 

Some further view>, of the church under Valens Death of 
will appear in the lives of Basil and Gregory Nazi- Vaiens, 
anzen, whom I studiously pass over for the present. 

Valens perished in a battle with the Goths in the year 
.;{78, after having reigned fourteen years. 

Valens, however, from w hatever cause, a little be- 
fore his death, recalled the exiled bishops. Lucius 

• Theodore!, E. II. e. 32. f Ib. B. IV. c. 15. 

: lb. V. c. 4. 
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CHAP, was driven from Alexandria ; Peter recovered his 
. see, and Arianism lost its external dominion a 
little before the death of its benefactor. 

The Goths, who had settled on the Roman side of 
the Danube, in the dominions of Valens, were by 
the advice of Eudoxius, the Arian bishop of Con- 
stantinople, brought over to Arianism. Valens pro- 
posed that they should agree with him in doctride ; 
but they declared, that they never would recede 
from the doctrine of their ancestors. Ulfila, the 
bishop of the whole nation, of whom more here- 
after, was induced, by the presents and complai- 
sance of Eudoxius, to attempt to draw them over 
to the emperor’s doctrine ; and his argument, which 
I suppose he had from Eudoxius, was, that it was 
only a verbal dispute. Hence the Gothic Christians 
continued to assert, that the Father was greater 
than the Son, but would not allow the Son to be a 
creature. Nor yet did they wholly depart from 
the faith of their ancestors. For Ulfila assured 
them, that there was no dilTerence of doctrine 
at all, but that the rupture had arisen from a vain 
contention*. 


CHAP. xir. 

THE CHURCH^UNDER VALENTI N'lAN' — AMBROSE 
APPOINTED BISHOP OF MILAN. 

Let ys turn our eyes to a more cheerful prospect 
in the West ; in the East the only comfortable cir- 
cumstance has been, that God left not himself 
withouf witness, but marked his real church by a 
number of faithful sufferers. Valentinian, the elder 
brother of Valens, made a law in the beginning 
of his ri ign, that no man should be compelled in 
• Tlieodoret, end of B. JV. 
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religion*. He restrained, however, this general 
licence soon after, partly by seizing the revenues of 
the heathen temples, which the emperors annexed 
to their own patrimony, and partly by the pro- 
hibition of divinations and enchantments. On a 
representation of the governor of Greece, Achaia 
was allowed still to practise her heathenish follies. 
Other laws in favour of Christians followed f. One 
of the supposed oracles of Greece had declared 
that Christianity should last only 365 years in the 
world. This period was now expired, and the event 
had falsified the prediction. In other instances 
this emperor was very indulgent to the Pagans, Avho 
might see themselves, both in the East and W est, 
treated with far more lenity and favour than the* 
Church of Christ was in the East during the whole 
reign of the two brothers. Themistius, the Pagan 
philosopher, was struck with the cruelty of Valens ; 
and while he insinuated, that perhaps God was 
delighted with the diversity of sentiments in the world 
concerning him, he entreated the emperor not to 
persecute any longer. This is one instarvee of the 
illegitimate charity now so common in the world, 
which founds the principles of moderation on scep- 
ticism, instead of that divine love which is the glory 
of the Christian religion. 

Auxentiiis, the Arian bishop of Milan, being 
opposed by Eusebius of Vercellm, and by Hilary of 
Poictiers J, imposed on Yalentinian by a dexterous 
use of those ambiguities of speech, in which the 
Arians all along excelled. Nor is it to be won- 

** Though the laws of Valentinian run both in Ks name 
and that of his brother, I speak of them iis his laws exclusively, 
because it may fairly be presumed, that he was the principal 
a^ent. 

t See Cave s Introduction, Sect. IV. 

i I purposely avoid entering into details of the acts of this 
great man, as well as of some others, because their lives deserve 
to be considered as distinct articles. 
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CHAP, dered at, that V alentinian should be deceived, since 
. even to this day the patrons of Arianisin, by largely 
dwelling on the perfections of the Son of God, 
with a cautious omission of the term consub- 
stantial, in a similar way frequently prevail on 
many, who do not or will not understand the true 
grounds of the contfoversy, to suppose that the 
difterence of opinion is merely verbal. Hilary 
contended, that if this were really the case, the 
Arians could have no reason to avoid an explicit 
acknowledgment of the whole truth. To this it may 
justly be added, that their constant support of those 
who were undoubted opposers of the divinity of 
Jesus, and their constant enmity against its explicit 
"defenders, evince the difference to be real, not 
imaginary ; and so it will be felt by every one who 
feels the worth of his soul, and is forced to see 
the difference between committing its salvation to 
the Creator and the creature. . With c(]ual justice 
Hilary complained of the Arian method of supporting 
their creed by military and imperial poiver. But 
he complained in vain ; the duplicity of Auxentius 
prevailed, and he w'as suffered to continue at Milan 
* in the practice of undermining the faith without 
openly attacking it ; the constant method of heresy 
in all ages. Whereas divine truth speaks directly 
and plainly, and must do so whatever be the con- 
sequence. And in this sincerity the church must 
continue to the end, supported not by political arts, 
Uierius, but by divine influence. In the year 366, died 
lomr dLs of Romc. How far he really recoveretl 

^ ’ from his fall under Constantius, is not very apparent. 

“^66 succeeded by Damasus, who however was 

not established in his see without a contest with 
Ursinife, which cost a number of lives. So much 
were Christian bishops degenerated. But it showi 
be observed, that tViere was a material difference 
in these times between pastors of great cities and 
1 
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those of shialler. What I mean, is well illustrated 
by Ammianus*. “ W'hen I consider,” says he, “ the 
magnificence and grandeur of Rome, I do not deny, 
but that those who are ambitious of this dignity, 
ought to use all their endeavours to arrive at it ; 
since they by this means procure a certain settlement, 
where they are enriched by the offerings of the ladies ; 
they ride in chariots, richly clothed and feast so 
splendidly, that their tables surpass even those of 
kings. They might be truly happy, if contemning 
the splendour of Rome, theyiived like some bishops 
. of the provinces, who by the plainness of their diet, 
their mean apparel, and the modesty of their looks, 
which are turned towards the ground, make them- 
selves acceptable to the eternal God and his trde 
w'orshippers.” 

Thus far this sensible and candid Pagan, who by 
the concluding part of the passage appears to have 
imbibed some Christian notions, and to support that 
mongrel character, w'hich I have elsewhere attri- 
buted to him. While we lament how full history 
is of these splendid and opulent bishops, and how 
scanty our materials are concerning the humble and 
obscure ones, it behoves us to be on our guards 
against the malignant intimations of profane his- 
' torians, who represent the church in these times 
as altogether corrupt. It was very much so at 
Rome, at Antioch, at Constantinople, and other 
large cities, especially among the great and the rich. 
In the story of these, ^ve see continually what an 
enemy riches are to the divine life. But among the 
lower orders, and in obscure places, by the confes- 
sion of Ammianus, upright and exemplai^ pastors 
w'ere not wanting ; and if we had an historical view 
of their labours and success, I doubt not but the 
Church of Christ, even in the fourth century, would 
be seen with otlier eyes than it is by many. 

I am endeavouring to catch the features of this 
* Fleiuy, B. XVI 8. 
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CHAP, Church, wherever I can hnd them in this obscure 
region. I have distinguished formerly three species 
” of dissenters ; the Novatians, the Meletians and the 
Donatists. The first are by far the most respectable : 
of the second little is known, and that little is 
not to their credit : the third are flagitious, by the 
confession of all writers. A fourth appears, the 
Luciferians, who, if they imbibed the spirit of Lucifer, 
must have been firm and sincere in the love of the 
alens’s truth. In the year 374, the emperor ordered all who 
unlawful assemblies to be banished an hun- 
nUwiui dred miles from Rome. In prosecution of this 
(seinbiios. Damasus seems to have caused a Luciferian 

presbyter to be apprehended, who held a congre- 
3 / 4 - gation by night in a private house ; and he and 
some of the same class were banished. Notwith- 
standing this severity, Damasus could not prevent 
these dissenters from having a bishop of their own 
at Rome, called Aurelius, who was succeeded by 
Ephesus, who also kept his station at Rome, not- 
withstanding the endeavours of Damasus to remove 
him. Gregory of Elvira in Spain was another of 
their bishops, a man whose firmness was extolled by 
Eusebius of Vercella?. The Donatists had likewise 
a bishop at Rome, and another in Spain. But 
violence and ferocity still mark this people*. 

I have represented as fairly as I could the lights of 
history. The reader may judge for himself, w hether 
in the general church, we do not seem to behold the 
first and most dignified rulers degenerated. Damasus, 
orthodox and violent in the support of orthodoxy, 
without humility and j)iety, is as strong a contrast 
to the primitive bishops, as Sharp, archbishop of 
St. Andrews, in the time of Charles II, is to our first 
reformers. The persecuted Luciferians may seem 
to resemble the Puritans of the same period ; while 
such men as Eusebius of Vercellag, and Hilary of 
Poictiers, may be likened to archbishop Leighton. 

* Fleuiy, B. XVI, 37. 
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But though the spirit of the Gospel probably pre- 
vailed most among the Luciferians, yet, as I have 
already observed, this spirit was still in a degree 
preserved among the inferior and obscure pastors 
of the general church. But a new' star is going to 
appear in the western world, and it behoves us to 
attend to its lustre. 



Ambrose succeeded the Arian Auxentius at Milan, Auxentius, 
w'ho died in the year 374. He was born about 
the year 338, while his father was the emperor’s ^ ^ 
lieutenant in France. He was the youngest of 
three children, Marccllina and Satyrus being born 
bet'ore him. After his father’s decease *, his mother 


with the family returned to Rome, where he made 
himself master of all the learning that Greece add 


Latium could atibrd ; at the same time his sister 
Marccllina, who had devoted herself to a state of 
virginity, instructed him with much success in the 
princii)ies of godliness. Being grown to maturity, 
he pleaded causes with so much dexterity, that he 
was soon taken noti(;e of by Anicius Probus, pre- 
torian prefect of Italy, who made choice of him to 
be of his council : and having authority to appoint 
governors to several provinces, ^vhcn he gave a* 
commission to him, he said, “ Go, and govern more 
like a bishoj) than a judge.” Ambrose in this office 
resided at Milan for live years, and was renowned 
for prudence and justice ; when one of those sudden 
turns of providence, which are so conspicuous in 
the lives of many j)ersons of eminent godliness, 
threw him into a course of life extremely different 
from his former. 

Au.xenlius, by artifice and dexterity had, as w e 
have seen, imposed on ^'^alcntinian, and preserved 
his seat to his deatli in the year 374. Immediately 
the bishops of the province met together concerning 
the election of a successor. ■ The emperor sent for 


• .See PauliniiR’f l.ife o'" Aiubrote, prefixed i« the works of 
tliat Saint. Cave ; I'leury 
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CHAP, them, and told them, that they, as men best ac- 
. . quainted with the sacred volume, ought to under- 

stand better than he the qualifications necessary for 
so important a station. “ Choose a man,” said he, 
“ fit to instruct by life as well as by doctrine, and 
we ourselves will readily submit our sceptres to his 
counsels and direction, and, as men obnoxious to 
human frailty, will receive his reproofs and admo- 
nitions as wholesome physic.” The bishops be- 
sought him to nominate the person, but Valeu- 
tinian was resolute in referring the determination 
to them, as fitter than himself to decide*. In the 
mean time factions were strong, and the Arian party 
vigorously laboured to provide a successor w'orthy 
of Auxentius. Tlie city was divided, every thing 
tended toward a tumult, the bishops were consulting, 
and Ambrose; hearing of these things, hastened to 
the church of Milan, and exhorted the peojde to 
peace and submission to the laws. Ills speech 
being finished, an infant's voice was heard in the 
crowd, “ Ambrose is bishop ! ” The hint was taken 
at once, the whole assembly cried out, “ Ambrose 
shall be the man !” The factions agreed imme- 
diately t, and he whom secular pursuits had seemed 
to preclude from the notice of either party, was 
suddenly elected by universal consent. 

Ambrose Ambrose was astonished, and peremptorily re- 
shop^o^ ' fused ; nor was any person ever more desirous to 
Milan. obtain the office of a bishop, than he was to avoid 
it. He even used methods which sound strange in 
our ears, ’and are by no means justiliable. By exer- 
cising severity on malefactors, and by encouraging 

* Those who have learnt from modern politics to exclude 
men of the sacred office from any regard in the councils of 
princes, will despise the weakness of Valentinian. Those who 
remember how useful the advice of Jehoiada was to Joash, and 
who believe that piety and the fear of God are of some conse- 
quence I ihe conduct of human aflairs, will commend his con- 
scientiousrie.ss and hi.s modesty. 

t Soc. B. IV. 30. Soz. B. VI. 24. 
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harlots to come into his house, he took pains to cent. 
convince them, that he was not that character of ■ 
mildness and chastity, which he undoubtedly was, 
and which all believed him to be. This extraordinary 
hypocrisy was, however, easily detected. Finding it 
was in vain to stem the torrent, he stole out of Milan 
at midnight, but missing his vvay, and wandering all 
night, he found himself in the morning at the gate 
of ISIilun. A guard was placed about his person, 
till the emperor’s pleasure should be known, be- 
cause his consent w'as necessary to part with a 
subject in oflice. Valentinian sincerely consented; 
and the consent of Ambrose himself alone was 
wanting. It is pleasing to see the testimony which 
the human mind, when left to itself, in all ages 
gives in favour of modesty and integrity, in con- 
sequence of the law w ritten on the heart, whicli 
all the corruption of nature and the artifice of Satan 
cannot easily efface. Ambrose again nmde his 
escape, and hid himself in the country-house of a 
friend. A menacing edict of the emperor brought 
him again to Milan, because he dared not expose his 
friend to the rcsentriient of the emperor. Ambrose 
yielded at length, and Valentinian gave thanks to 
God and our Saviour, that it had pleased him to 
make choice of the very person to take care of 
men's souls, wliom he had himself before appointed 
to prcsirle over their temporal concerns. Valen- 
tinian received his general admonitions with re- 
verence ; and in particular, hearing him represent 
the faults of some in authority with great plainness : 

“ I knew,” said the emperor, “ the honesty of your 
character before this time, yet I consented to your 
ordinatien; follow the divine rules, and cure the 
maladi® into wdiich w e are prone to fall.” 

Amnrose was then about thirty-six years old. 
Immediately he gave to tlie church and to the poor 
all the gold and siH er which he had. He gave also 
his lands to the church, re-serving the annual income 
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of them for the use of his sister Marcellina. His 
family he committed to the care of his brother 
Satyrus. Thus disengaged from temporal concerns, 
he gave up himself M’holly to the ministry. Having 
read little else than profane authors, he first ap- 
plied himself to the study of the Scriptures. What- 
ever time he could spare from business he. devoted 
to reading : and this .he continued to do after he 
had attained a good degree of knowledge*. I wish 
Origen had been less the object of his study. But 
tlie renown of that Father was great, and this was 
not an age of evangelical perspicuity. His public 
labours went hand in hand with his studies. He 
preached every Lord’s day. Arianism through his 
labours was expelled from Italy. 

There was a presbyter of Rome, named Simpli- 
cian, a man of eminent learning and piety, whom he 
drew over to Milan, and under whose tuition he 
improved in theology. For his knowledge must 
have been very confined when he entered upon his 
oflice, and what is very rare, he knew it to be so. 
Simjjlician he ever loved and reverenced. We 
shall hear again of this j)rcsbyter, when we come to 
the conversion of Augustine. It pleased God to 
make him a useful instrument for the instruction 
of both these luminaries of the western church, and 
as he out-lived Amt)ro.sc, though very old, he was 
appointed his 8ucce.«sor in the church of Milan. 
From Simpliciau, as an instrument, it pleased God 
successively to convey both to Ambrose and to Au- 
gustine that fire of divine love and genuine simplicity 
in religion, which had very much decayed since the 
days of Cyprian : and in this slow', but effectual 
method, the Lord was preparing the way for another 
great efiusion of his Spirit. Ambrose now gave 
liimself wholly to the work of tlie Lord, and 
restored purity f)f doctrine and discipline. 

A council of bishops held about this time at 
* Aug. Confess. U. VI. c. 3. 
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Valence, may deserve to be mentioned, on account 
of one of its rules, which throws some light on the 
religious taste of the times. One Acceptus having 
been demanded as bishoj) by the church of Frejus, 
and having falsely accused himself of some great 
crime to prevent his ordination, the fathers of the 
council say, that to cut off occasions of scandal 
from the profane, they had determined, that the 
testimony which every one gives of himself shall be 
treated as true, though they were not ignorant that 
many had acted in this manner, in order to avoid 
the priesthood. The deceit of Ambrose, in en- 
deavouring to appear what he was not, seems then 
to have been no singular case. JModesty, tinged with 
su[)erstition, was a characteristic of the best charac- 
ters of this age. Evangelical light being dim, the 
spirit of bondage much prevailed among real saints. 
J.et us be thankful for the clearer light of divine 
(ruth, which now shines in the church, and that a 
goofl man may enter into holy orders without that 
excess of fear, which prevailed over Ambrose and 
Accej)tus. But while we wonder that men could 
use such marvellous arts of falsehood, through 
modesty and conscientious awe, let us not forget 
that a future age may be as much astonished at the 
fearless spirit, with which such numbers can, in 
our days, rush into the Cluirch of Christ, with no 
other views than thos(! of this world ; and lot us 
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bewail their intrepid audacity, while we smile at the 
superstitious simplicity of the age which we are 


now reviewing. 

Valentinian died in the year 370 , after a reign of neath of 
eleven years; survived by his brother Valeus about ’ 
three years. Violent anger had ever been his pre- 
dominant evil, and a lit of passion at length cost 37,')- 
him his life. Of some men we must say with the 
Apostle, that their sins follow after, while others 
evidence in this life \vhat they are. 01 the former 
dubious sort seems to have been the emperor 
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CHAP. Valentinian. Fierce and savage by nature, though 
. of excellent understanding, and, when cool, of the 
soundest judgment, we have seen him modestly sub- 
mitting himself to the judgment of bishops in divine 
things, and also zealous in religion, so far as his know- 
ledge would permit, which seems to have been very 
small. We are astonished to behold the imperious 
lion turned into a gentle lamb ; and the best use to 
be made of his character is, to prove how extremely 
beneficial it is to human society, that princes should 
be men of some religion. Without this check, 
Valentinian might have been one of the worst of 
tyrants ; but by the sole means of religion he passes 
for one of the better sort of princes. 


CHAP. XIII. 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST UNDER GUATIAN 
AND THEODOSIUS, TILL THE DEATH OF THE 
FORMER. 

CHAP. Gratia N, the elder son of Valentinian, succeeded 
. ' him in Gaul, Spain, and Britain. His younger 
son, an infant, succeeded in Italy, and the rest of 
the Western world. And some time after Gratian 
chose Theodosius as his colleague, who reigned in 
the East. 

r rom his early years there appear unquestionable 
marks of real godliness in Gratian, to a degree be- 
yond any thing that has yet beeq seen in any Homan 
emperor. One of his lirst actions demonstrates it. 
The title of high-priest always belonged to the 
Roman princes. He justly observed, that as its 
whole nature was idolatrous, it became not a Chris- 
tian to assume it. He therefore refused the habit, 
though the Pagans still gave him the title. 

As he was destitute of that ambition which 
Roman pride liad ever indulged^ he chose a collogue, 
6 
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for the East, of great abilities, purely for the good of ckkt. 
the states, and managed the concerns of his infant . 
brother at Rome with the aftection of a father. There, 
from the beginning of his reign, Gracchus * the pre- 
fect, as yet only a catechumen, laboured earnestly 
to subdue idolatry. The mind of this young prince 
being strongly fixed on divine things, and being con- 
scious of ignorance, he wrote to Ambrose of Milan 
to this eft'ect f : “ Gratian Augustus to Ambrose the 
religious priest of Almighty God. I much desire 
to be present in body with him whom I remember 
absent, and with wtiom I am united in mind. Come 
to me immediately, holy priest, that you may teach 
the doctrine of salvation to one who truly believes ; 
not that he may study for contention, or seek to 
embrace God rather verbally than mentally, but 
that the revelation of the Divinity may dwell more 
intimately in my breast. For He whom I do not 
deny, whom I own as my Lord and my God, will 
not fail to teach me. I would not conceive so 
meanly of him as to make him a mere creature like 
myself, who own that I can add nothing to Christ. 

And yet ^vhile I seek to please the Father in cele- 
brating the Sou, I do not fear lest the Father should 
envy the honours ascribed to his Son ; nor do I think 
so high!} of my pow ers of commendation, as to sup- 
pose that I can increase the Divinity by my words. 

I am weak and frail, I extol him as I can, not as the 
Divinity deserves. With respeetto that treatise w hich 
you gave me, I beg you would make additions to 
it by scriptural argumenfs, to prove the projier Deity 
of the Holy Cxhost.” Ambrose, delighted with the 
vein of serious attention to divine subjects, which 
appears in this letter, answered him in an ecstasy 
of satisfaction. — “ Most Christian prince,” says he, 

“ modesty, not want of affection, has hitherto pre- 
vented me from waiting upon you. If, however, I 
was qot with you personally I have been present 
* Fleury, B. XVIII. 84. t Ambrose’s Epistles, B. V. 35, 26. 
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CHAP, with my prayers, in which consists still more the duty 
, of a pastor. I use no flattery : you need it not ; 
and moreover it is quite foreign to my office. Our 
Judge, whom you confess, and in whom you piously 
believe, knows that my bowels are refreshed with 
your faith, your salvadon, and your glory; and that 
I pray for you not only as in public duty bound, 
but even with personal affection. — He alone hath 
taught you, who said, He that loveth me, shall be 
loved of my Father.” Toward the close, he re- 
minds him, that his own arguments for the divinity 
of the Son, expressed in his letter, are equally con- 
clusiv'e for the divinity of the Holy Ghost, w'hom 
we ought not to think the Father to envy, nor our- 
selves to be on an eciual footing with him, who are 
mere creatures. Some writings of Ambrose remain 
to us as the consequence of Gratian’s requests. 

The errors of good men have in some instances 
proved prejudicial to the church. This was un- 
happily the case ^v■ith Ambrose. All the w orld bore 
testimony to his sincerity, charity, and piety : but 
lie had not strength to withstand the torrent of 
superstition, which for some time had been growing. 
He even augmented it by his immoderate enco- 
miums on virginity. The little acquaintance he had 
w ith the Scriptures before his ordination, and the 
influence of his sister IVIarcellina, a zealous devotee, 
wHl account for this. He wrote treatises on the 
subject : he reduced the rules of it to a sort of system, 
and exposed himself to the ill-will of jiarents, by 
inducing a considerable number of young women to 
follow them. It must be confessed, however, that he 
taught the essentials of Christian faith and love, and 
built his wool), hav, and stubble* on the true 
foundation, l ie had no other arms but those of 
persuasion, and his great success showed the piety, as 
well as superstition of many of the female sex f* 
Another part of his conduct was more worthy of 
• 1 Cor. iii. 1 2. f Paulinus’s Life of Ambrose. 
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his understanding. The ravages of the Goths gave cf.xt. 
him an opportunity to exercise his lii)erality. He . 
scrupled not to apply the vessels of the church to 
the redemption of captives, and vindicated himself 
against those who censured his conduct*. In the 
instruction of catechumens he cm|)loyed so much 
pains, that five bishops could scarcely go through so 
much labour as he alone. At Sirmium in lllyricum, 
the Arian bishop Photinus had caused a wide de- 
parture from tlie faith : and there being a vacancy 
in the year 379, Ambrose was sent for to attend 
the election of a new bishop. The empress .lustina, 
mother of young Valentinian, resided there at that 
timc'f'. She had conceived apredilection for Arianism, 
and endeavoured by her authority and influence 
to ex{)el Ambrose from the church. He continued, 
however, in his tribunal though insulted and ha- 
rassed by the mob. An Arian woman, ]iarticularly, 
had the impudence to lay hold of his habit, and at- 
tempt to draw' him among the women, who intended 
to drag him out of the church. “ Though I am 
unworthy of the priesthood,” said he, “ it does not 
become you to lay hands on a pastor ; you ought to 
fear the judgment of Cod.” It is remarkable, that 
she died the next day. The minds of men were 
struck w ith aw e, and Artemius, an orthodox minister, 
was elected without molestation. Another story of 
the same kind deserves to be mentioned here. Two 
courtiers of the emperor G ratian, being Arians, came 
to Ambrose, and desired him to preach on our 
Lord's Incarnation, promising that they would come 
to hear him the next day. But they, meaning no- 
thing except '. idicule and scorn, took their horses, 
and rode out of town. It is remarkable, that they 
were both thrown froiii their horses, and perished. 

The congregation in the mean time grow ing im[)a- 
tient under the delay, Ambrose went up into the 

’ * Amt)rosc tie \'ijgiu \i l ooks. 1 1 Oflic. Anib. 
f Paulinus. 

N.3' 
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CHAP, pulpit, and told them that he was come to pay his 
XIII. fQujjd not his yesterday’s creditors to 

receive it; and then preached on the subject*. 
Those, with whom one sort of doctrine is as valuable 
as another, will feel themselves little disposed to 
relish or believe stories of this kind. But the laws 
of history require that, where such remarkable facts 
seem unquestionable, they should not be suppressed, 
whatever inferences men may choose to draw from 
them. The humility and piety connected with the 
Scripture doctrine of the Trinity are well under- 
stood by every Christian. But the foundation was 
here laid for the enmity of Justina, w hich afterwards 
brake out against Ambrose in a remarkable manner. 
At vXntioch JMeletius was now- restored, and the 
churches which had long been afflicted, recovered 
breath. Constantinople for forty years had been in 
subjection to Arian impiety and tyranny. By this 
time fe\v remained in this great city who knew 
any thing scriptural ; truth and godliness had lied ; 
the times w ere, however, now favourable for the re- 
covery of the profession of the Gospel, and Gregory 
of Nazianzum was appointed for this purpose. 
He found the city in a state little removed from 
heathenism. 

Otiiioaoxy In the year 380, Theodosius, desirous of co-opc- 
iiiodosiub. rating with Gregory and other zealous pastors in 
A. D. the revival of Christianity in the East, published a 
380. hy which he reprobated the heresy of Arius, 

and expressed his warm approbation of the Nicene 
faith, lie gave notice to Demophilus, the Arian 
bishop of Constantinople, to embrace the Nicono 
creed, to unite the people, and to live in [)eace. 
Demophilus rejecting his proposal, the emperor 
ordered him to give up the churches. “If they 
persecute us in one city, said the heresiarch to the 
people of his cojnmunion, our Master orders us to 
flee to another. To-morrow, therefore, I purpose to 
* Paulinus’b Life of Ambrose. 
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hold our assemblies without the city.” He found, 
however, little encouragement to proceed, and after- 
wards retired to Berae, where he died six years after. 
Thus within forty years from the time that Eusebius 
of Nicomedia was violently intruded into Constan- 
tinople in the room of Paul, the sacred places were 
restored to the Church of Christ. For so I shall 
venture to call the Trinitarians, however low and 
reduced the spirit of godliness was, especially in the 
East ; not only because they held the doctrine of 
truth, but because whatever of the true spirit of the 
Gospel was found any where, rested with them. If 
the reader recollect the barbarities exercised on 
Paul, and the cruel conduct of the Arians, while in 
power, he w'ill be struck with the difl’erence between 
Theodosius and G regory on one side, and Constan- 
tins and Eusebius on the other. 1 am far from 
undertaking to vindicate all the proceedings of the 
patrons of the Nicene faith ; but undoubtedly their 
conduct was full of patience and meekness, com- 
pared W'ith that of their opponents. Constantinople 
was not now made a scene of carnage and violence. 
Men who fear God will exercise their secular pros- 
perity in religion only to defend the truth, not to 
persecute its foes. And this is another instance, to 
be addtxl to the many, which have appeared, of the 
connexion between Christian principles and holy 
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practice. 

Gregory being now' confirmed in the see of Con- 
stantinople, the emperor called a council in tliat Council 
city, to settle the distracted state of the Eastern 
church. There came thither three hundred and tinople. 
fifty bishops. But it was found much easier to expel a. d. 
Arianism and corruption externally than internally. gSl. 
The council was very confused and disorderly, 
greatly inferior in piety and wisdom to that of Nice, 
though it be called the sefiond general council. One 
of the holiest men there was Meletius of Antioch, 
who died at Constanti.iopie. Gregory justly ob- 
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served, that as Paulinas was sound in the faith, and 
of unexceptionable character, there could now be no 
reason why the unhappy breach, so long continued 
in that church, should not at once be healed by 
confirming him in the succession. But faction was 
high, and charity was low at this time; he was 
overruled by the immoderate; and I'lavian was con- 
stituted the successor of Meletius, as if they took 
pleasure in lengthening the reign of schism a little : 
for Paulinus was far advanced in years. In this 
affair the younger bishops had influenced the elder, 
though they could assign no better reason, than that 
finding the bisho|)S of the West ready to sup|)ort 
Gregory's opinion, tliey thought those of the East 
ought to prevail, because .lesus (’hrist in the days of 
his flesh had appeared in Asia, not in hmrope. So 
easy is it in the decline of })ie.ty for Christian for- 
malities to be preserved, while human depravity 
reigns in tlic tem[)er and spirit, firegory in disgust 
soon after gave up his see. 

This council very accurately defined the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and enlarging a little the Nicene 
creed, they deliv'cred it, as we now have it in our 
(Communion Service. The Macedonian heresy, 
which blasphemed the Eloly Ghost, gave occasion 
to a more explicit representation of the third Person 
in the Trinity, which, it must be owned, is there 
expresseil Avith scriptural precision and clearness. 

About the same time Palladius and Sccundianus, 
two Arian bishops, and the chief su])porters of that 
heresy in the West, were condemned, in a council 
held at Aquiieia, by the bisho[) of Milan, and were 
formally deposed. It is astonishing uith AA'hat ar- 
tificial dexterity Palladius evaded the plain and 
direct interrogatories of Ambrose*, and Avhile he 
seemed to honour the Son of God in the same 
manner as others, and to reduce the contest to a 
verbal dispute, he still reserved the distinguishing 
I'Icury, 15. XVIII. 10 . 
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point of Arius. A subtilty ever practised by these 
heretics ! 

Theodosius, earnestly desirous to reduce all who 
professed the Christian name to an uniformity, once 
more attempted to unite them by a conference at 
Constantinople. But where the heart was not the 
same, it appeared that outward conformity pro- 
duced only hypocrisy. The Novatians alone agreed 
cordially with the general church in sentiment. And 
Nectarius, the new created bishop of Constantinople, 
lived on a friendly footing with Agelius their bishop, 
a man of piety and of the first character*. In con- 
seipience of this, these dissenters obtained from the 
em))eror as am|)le a toleration as could reasonably 
be desired. Heavy and tyrannical penalties were 
denounced in edicts against the rest, which, however, 
do not appear to have been executed. The denun- 
ciation of them itself was however wrong ; though it 
must be owned, it proceeded from the best inten- 
tions on the side of Theodosius, w'ho actually put 
none of his penal laws against sectaries into execu- 
tion, and meant otdy to induce all men to speak 
alike in the church. How much better, to have 
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taken pains in promoting the propagation of the 
( i ospel itself ! ) y tl le encouragement of zealous pastors, 
and to have given up the zeal for a chimera of no 
value, a pretened union without the reality ! 


In the year 383, .\m|)hilochus, bishop of Iconium, Tie 
coming to court with other bishops, paid the usual 
respects to the emperor, but took no notice of his atUn tm- 
son Arcadius, about six years old, Avho was near the * 


fadier. Theodosius bad him salute his son. vVmphi- ^ 


loclius drew near, and stroking him, said, “ God save <^3^. 
you, my child.” The emperor in anger ordered the old 
man to be driven froi^i court ; who with aloud voice 


declared, Y ou cannot bear to have your son con- 
temned ; be assured, that God in like manner is 
offended with those who honour not his Son as 


* Socrates, B. V. c lo. 
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himself-*. The emperor was struck with the just- 
ness of the remark, and immediately made a kw to 
prohibit the assemblies of the heretics. 

In the same year the emperor Gratian lost his life 
by the rebellion of Maximus, who commanded in 
Britain. Deserted byhis troops, Gratian fled towards 
Italy. He found the usual lot of the calamitous, a 
perfect want of friends ; yet. he might have escaped 
to the court of Milan, where his younger brother 
A'^alentinian reigned, if he had not been betrayed at 
Lyons. Adragathius invited him to a feast, and 
swore to him upon the Gospel. The sincere mind 
of Gratian, measuring others by himself, and as yet 
not knowing the world (for he was but twenty-four 
years of age) fell into the snare, and his murder was 
the conse(]iUence. All witers agree, that he was of 
the best disposition, and well skilled both in religious 
and secular learning. Ambrose had a; peculiar 
affection for him, and on his account wrote a treatise 
concerning the Deity of the Holy Ghost. He tells 
us (and every thing that we know of him confirms 
the account) that he was godly from his tender 
years. Chaste, temperate, benevolent, conscien- 
tious, he shines in the Church of Christ ; but talents 
for government he seems not to have possessed, and 
his indolence gave advantage to those who abused 
both himself and the public. Divine Providence 
in him hath given us a lesson, that Christ s kingdom 
is not of this world ; even a prince unquestionably 
pious is denied the common advantage of a natural 
death f . ' When he was dying, he bemoaned the 
absence of Ambrose, and often spake of him:j;. 

* John V. 23. t Fleury, XVIII, 27. 

I A charitable action of Ambrose, though in opposition to 
Gratian’s views, tended no doubt to raise his character in the 
eyes of that emperor. A pagan of some rank had spoken con- 
temptuously of Gratian, liad been arniigned, and condemned 
to die. \iTihrose, compassionating his case, went to court, to 
intercede for his life. It was with great difficulty, that he couW 
procure admission into the royal presence, where he prevailed 
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Those who have received benefit from a pastor in cent. 
divine things, have often an affection for him, of . 
which the world has no idea. The last movements of 
a saint are absorbed in divine things, compared with 
which, the loss of empire weighed as nothing in the 
mintl of Gratian. 


CHAP. XIV. 

THE HERESY OF PRISCII.LIAN — THE CONDUCT OF 

MARTIN — THE PROGRESS OF SUPERSTITION. 

I JOIN these subjects together, to connect the 
ecclesiastical information of Su1\)itius Severus, an xiv. 
historian \vho belongs to tins period, an Aquitanian ' 
of great, learning, and nho wrote a summary of 
Church 'history, which he extended to his own 
times. What he records of transactions which 
passed within his own memory, and also what he 
collected liy information of other parts of the empire, 
may deserve to lie very briefly reviewed. Very 
little shall we find adapted to our purpose; the 
deep decline of evangelical purity will be the chief 
discovery we shall make ; and he will thus make 
my apology for evitlencing so little of the spirit of 
Christianity at this period, because so little is to be 
found. 

The Priscillianists, a heretical sect, who seem to 
have combined all the most pernicious heresies of 
former times, had already appeared in the time of 
Gratian, aiul infected the greatest part of Spain. 
]h-iscillian himself, w hose character is described by 
the classical pen of Sulpitius with much elegance 
and energy*, was exactly fitted for the office which 

at length, by his importunate solieitations, and saved the life at 
tlie condemned pers'-n. 

* Sulp. Sev. p. 419. 
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CHAP. 

XJV. 


he filled ; learned, eloquent, factious, acute, of great 
powers both of body and mind, and by a spurious 
modesty and gravity of manners, extremely well 
qualified to maintain an ascendancy over weak and 
credulous spirits. Idacius and Ithacius, the one an 
aged presbjter, the other bishop of Sossuba, op|)lied 
to the secular power, in order that, by the decrees of 
the magistrates, the heretics ‘might be expelled from 
the cities. The Priscillianists endeavoured to gain 
friends in Italy ; but their corru|>tions were too 
glaring to procure them any countenance cither 
from Damasus of Rome, or from Ambrose of 
Milan. 


On the death of Gratian, Maximus the usurper 
entered victorius into Treves. While Ithacius 
earnestly pressed him against tlic Priscillianists, the 
heresiarch himself appealed to Maximus, who took 
upon himself the ollice of deciding. Sulpitius very 
properly observes, that both parties w^ere highly 
culpable ; the heretics in spreading notions entirely 
subversive of Christianity, and their accusers in sub- 
serving only their ou n factious and selfish vicAvs. 

In the mean time, Martin bishop of Tours, blamed 
Ithacius for bringing the heretics as criminals before 
the emperor, and entreated Maximus to abstain from 
the blood of the unha|)py men : he said, it u as 
abundantly sufficient, that having been judged heretics 
by the sentence of the bishops, they Avere expelled 
from the churches, and that it was a new and 
unheard evil, for a secular judge to interfere in 
matters purely ecclesiastical. These were (.Christian 
sentiments ; and deserve to be here mentioned, as 
describing an honest, though unsuccessful resistance 
made to the first attempt, Avhich appeared in the 
church, of punishing heresy with death. I scan-ely 
know any thing more disagreeable to the spirit of a 
really good man, than to think of punishing capitally, 
on account of their irreligion, persons rvho (as he is 
constrained to believe) are walking the broad road 
7 
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to eternal destruction. He has no need to enter into cent. 
the political arguments against persecution, which are . . 

fashionable in the mouths of infidels. He has much 
more weighty reasons against it, drawn from the ge- 
nius of his own religion. To do what in him lies to 
prevent the conversion of a sinner by shoiteninghis 
days — how contrary is this to the spirit o!' linn, who 
came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them ! 

Yet there were found men at this time capable of 
such enormity, and it marks the degeneracy of the 
age. But Christ had still a church in the West, and 
Martin persevered with such pious zeal in opposing 
the hitherto unlieard-of innovations, and was himself 
so much respected for his piety and integrity, that he 
prevailed at first, and the usurper promised, that he 
would not proceed to blood against the heretics. 

Two bishoi)s, Magnus and Rufus, however, changed 
his resolution afterwards, and he referred the cause 
to Euodius'the prefect, who, after he had found them 
guilty, (and they appear to have been defiled with all 
tile impurities of the ancient Gnostics) committed 
them to custody, and referred them again to the em- 
peror. Priscillian in the issue was put to death, and rri«ciman 
four other leailers of , his sect. A few more were 
condemned to die, or to be banished. The heresy was lu 
not extinguished by this means; for fifteen years A- i'>- 
after, the contention was extreme betw een the parties ; 3 ^^4- 

Priscillian was honoured as a martyr ; Christianity 
never received a grcaier scandal, though, like all the 
rest, undeserved from the mouths of its enemies ; 
and men, who feared God, and loved moderation 
and charity, wejit and [irayed in secret, despised 
aiu! disregarded by the two parties, who trampled on 
all the rub s of godliness. In the mean time the 
selfish and worldly jiassions triumphed in Spain, 
and though tlie form of orthodoxy prevailed, it w as 
evident, that the power was reduced almost to the 
brink of destruction. 

Let us attend to our business, and datch the foce 
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CHAP, of the church of Christ, if we can. We see her in 
. Ambrose, who, coming to Maximus on an embassy 
from the younger Valentinian, reused to hold com* 
munion with his bishops, who had been concerned 
in the deaths of the heretics. Maximus, enraged, 
ordered him to withdraw. Ambrose entered upon 
his journey very readily, being only grieved to find 
an old bishop, Hyginus, dragged into exile, though it 
was evident that he was very near his end. The 
generous bishop of Milan applied to some of the 
courtiers, to furnish him with conveniences *, but in 
vain. A number of holy men, who protested against 
‘ these barbarities, were themselves aspersed with the 
charge of heresy, and among the rest Martin of Tours. 
Thus in (iaul and Spain there were three parties ; 
first, the Priscillianists, men void of godliness evi- 
dently, and bearing the Christian name to disgrace 
it with a complication of heresies ; secondly, men of 
formal orthodoxy, who persecuted the Priscillianists 
even to death, and ruined them as a sect, at the same 
time that they themselves disgraced the Gospel by 
a life of avarice, faction, and aml)ilion ; and thirdly, 
men who feared CJod and served him in the (iospel 
of his Son, condemning the principles of the former 
by argument only, and the practices of the latter 
by their meek and charitalde conduct. A rlivision 
of men, not uncommon in the Church of Christ ; but 
let it be remembered, that the last sort are the true 
branches of the mystical vine, and that they only are 
to be regarded as belonging to our history. 

Martin was born at Ticinum in Italy, and in his 
youth had served in the army under Clonstantius and 
J ulian ; but against his will. Ills father, by profession 
a soldier, had compelled him. For he himself, when 
only ten years old, went to the church, and gave in 
his name as a catechumen f. At twelve he had a 
desire to lead a monastic life. But being compelled 
to serve in the army, he was remarkable for his 
• Ambrose, £p. 27. t A candidate for baptism. 
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exemption from military vices, his liberality to the 
and his reservation of nothing for himself out of 
the pay which he^eceived, except what was necessary 
for daily food. At eighteen he was baptized, and 
two years afterwards left the army. Some time after, 
falling into the hands of robbers among the Alps, he 
was delivered bound to one of them to be plundered, 
who, leading him to a retired place, asked him, who 
he was. He answered, I am a Christian.” ‘‘ Are 
not you afraid ?” ‘‘I never was more at ease, because 
I know the mercy of the Lord to be most present in 
trials : I am more concerned for you, who by your 
course of life render yourself unfit to partake of the 
mercy of Christ.” And entering into the argument 
of religion, he preached the Gospel to the robber. 
The man believed, attended his instructor to the 
road, and begged his prayers. The new convert 
persevered in godliness ; and this relation is taken 
from the biographical account of ^lartin*. 

I must be brief in following our author through 
Other parts of the life of his hero. It was an age 
of childish credulity ; the human mind was sinking 
fast into ignorance and sui^erstition. The Christian 
fathers and historians relate things extremely absurd ; 
but this ivas the fault of the times, not of religion. 
The Pagan wTitcrs, their contemporaries, are no way 
their superiors. Pew stories told by Sulpitius are so 
good in their matter, and so authentic in their foun- 
dation, as this of the robber. It was with difficulty 
that Marlin was at length prevailed on to quit his 
monastery, and become bishop of Tours, to which 
office tlie universal voice of the people called him. 
He still preserved his monastic taste, and had a 
monastery two miles out of the city. Here he lived 
with eighty disciples, who followed his example; 
they lived in common with extreme austerity. The 
celebrity of his supposed miracles had a mighty 
effect on the ignorant Gauls; every common action 
* 3ulp. vita Martin. 
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CHAP, of his was magnified into a prodigy ; heathen temples 
, were destroyed, and churches and monasteries atgse 
in their stead. ^ 

Maximus courted the friendship of Martin in vain, 
who honestly owned, that he could not countenance 
a murderer and usurper. Maximus pleaded neces-. 
sity, the providence of God, and that he had slain 
none except in the field. Overcome at length by* 
importunities, the bishop supped with the usurper.^ 
A servant offered the cup to Maximus, who directed 
him to give it to Martin, expecting and desiring to 
pledge him. The bishop disappointed his hopes, 
and gave it to his presbyter. 

W onderful is the account, Avhich Sulpitius gives 
of bis patience anti charity. Ilut he spteaks with 
partial affection, as of a friend, who in his eyes was 
faultless. The Scripture does not colour the charac- 
ters of saints so highly ; and I have no ambition to 
imitate Sulpitius. Many evils attend this spirit of 
exa^iieration. The excessive admiration of men 
takes oft’ the mind from looking to Jesus, the true 
and only Mediator. Sulpitius himself professes his 
hope of obtaining much good through the inter- 
cession of his deceased friend. W'hat at first were 
only the more unguarded effusions of friendship, 
became at last habits of self-righteous superstition ; 
and one of the worst corru|itions of religion u as this 
way gradually introduced, and in tlie end too firmly 
established. 

Maximus, whatever \fcre his motives, paid assi- 
duous court to Martin, anil together witli his wife 
heard him discourse of divine things. She indeed 
seems to have admiral him .sincerely, and asked 
her husband’s consent, that she might be allowed 
as a servant to attend upon him at supper. It was 
done accordingly ; and our author compares her 
on this account to the queen of Sheba. In these 
transactions we may mark the progress of super- 
stition. 
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llie fntegrity of Martin appears very conspicuous 
in opposing the tyranny of Maximus. The latter 
strove in vain to reconcile him to the maxims of his 
government in the capital punishment of the Pris- 
cillianists, and endeavoured to persuade him to com- 
municate with the bishops, who had been urgent in 
Uieir condemnation. Martin refused, till, under- 
standing that some of the king’s servants were 
going to put certain persons to death for whom he 
had interceded, in order to save their lives he con- 
sented to communicate with men whose conduct he 
abhorred. Even of this compliance he bitterly re- 
jiented, guarded against any future communion with 
the Jtarty of Ilhacius, and lived afterwards sixteen 
years in retirement. 

On the whole, if less had been said of his miracles, 
and a more distinct view had been given of his vir- 
tues, Martin of Tours would, I believe, appear 
among us far more estimable. That he was pious, 
is unquestionable ; that his piety was disfigured with 
monastic superstition exceedingly, is no less evident ; 
but Europe and Asia now vied with each other in 
the |)romotion of false humility, and I should be 
ashamed, as well as think the labour ill spent, to re- 
cite the stories at length which Sulpitius gives us. 


C H A r. XV, 
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THE CONDUCT OF AMBROSE UNDER THE EMPE- 
ROR VALENTINIAN THE SECOND, AND THE 
PERSECUTION WHICH HE ENDURED FRO.M THE 
emperor’s mother JUSTINA. 

Just IN A, the empress, was a decided patroness 
of Arianism. After the death of her husband, she 
began openly to season her .son with her doctrine, 
and to induce him to menace tlie bishop of Milan. 
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Ambrose exhorted him to support th'e doctHne re- 
ceived from the Apostles. Young Valentinianf in 
a rage, ordered his guards to sunround the church, 
and commanded Ambrose to come out of it. “ I 
shall not willingly,” replied the bishop, “ give up the 
sheep of Christ to be devoured by wolves. You 
may use your swords and spears against me ; such 
a death 1 shall freely undergo*.” After this he w'as 
exposed to the various frauds and artifices of Justina, 
who feared to attack him openly. For the people 
were generally inclined to support the bishop ; and 
his residence in the city where the court was held, 
at once increased his influence, and exercised his 
mind with a series of trials. 

The Arians u ere not now the only adversaries of 
the church ; the Pagans themselves, taking advan- 
tage of the minority of Valentinian and the con- 
fusions of the emi)ire, endeavoured to recover their 
ancient establishment. The Senate of Rome con- 
sisted still very much of Gentiles ; and the pride of 
family grandeur still induced the most noble to 
pique themselves on tlieir constancy, and to scorn 
the innovations of Christianity. Symmachus, a man 
of learning and great powers of eloquence, headed 
the party, and endeavoured to persuade the em- 
peror to sutler the altar of ^'^ictory to be restored 
to the Senate-house. Ambrose wrote to V^alentiniau, 
that it ill became the Gentiles to complain of theii 
losses, who never spared the blood of Christians, 
and who refused them, under Julian, the common 
liberty of leaching. “ If he is a Pagan, who gives 
you tins advice, let him give the same liberty, w'hicli 
he takes himself, ^'ou con»|)el no man to worship 
what he docs notapj)rove. Here the whole senate, 
so far as it is Christian, is endangered. Every se- 
nator takes his oath at the altar; every person who 
is ot'liged to appear before the senate upon oath, 
takes his oath in the same manner. The divinity 
* Theodcret B. V. c. i:?. 
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of Ihe false gods is evidently allovi^ed by the prac- 
tice. Arid Christians arc obliged by these means 
to endure a persecution. But in matters of religion 
consult with God ; and whatever men may say of 
injuries which they suffer, remember that you injure 
no man by preferring God Almighty before him*.” 
We have still extant the address of Symmachus to 
the emperors on the subject in vindication of Pagan 
idolatry, in which he introduces Rome as a person 
complaining of the hard.ships to which she was ex- 
posed in her old age. We have also the reply of 
Ambrose, who introduces Rome observing, that it 
was not by the favour of these gods that she gained 
her victories. In answer to the complaint, which 
tlie Pagans made of the loss of their revenues, he 
observes, that the gos|)el had increased by poverty 
and ill treatment, whereas riches and prosperity 
seemed necessary to the very existence of their re- 
ligion. And now that the church has some wealth, 
hejustly glories in the use she made of it, and chal- 
lenges the Pagans to declare, what captives they 
had redeemed, Avhat poor they had relieved, and 
to what exiles they had sent alms. But it is not 
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necessary to enlarge on this subject. The advan- 
tage of tlie Christian cause in the promotion of li- 
berality and benevolence among mankind, above all 
religions, is perhaps the only thing generally allowed 
even by infidels. Symmachus being foiled at pre- 
sent, renewed the same attempt before the emperor 
Theodosius, and ivas vanquished a second time by 
the eloquence and influence of Ambrose. 

'Phis prelate l)y his talents in negotiation at the 
court of Max'mus averted for a time the invasion of 


Italy from tlu' court of Milan. But nothing could 
move the mind of Ju^tina in his favour. In the .Tustlna’.s 


year 386, she procured a law to enable the Arian 
congregations to assemble Avifhout interruption. nr 

Auxentius, a Sc^ diian, of the same name u ith * 


• Epistle of Ambrose, :;o. 

O 2 
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CHAP, the Arian predecessor of Ambrose, was now' intro- 
duced, under the protection of the empress, into Mi- 
lan. lie challenged Ambrose to hold a disputation 
with him in the emperor’s court ; which occasioned 
the bishop to write to Valentinian, that it was no 
part of the emperor’s business to decide in points of 
doctrine*. “ Let him come to church, says he, and 
upon hearing, let the people judge for themselves ; 
and if they like Auxentius !)etter, let them take 
him : but they have already declared their senti- 
ments.” More violent measures were now entered 
into, and the fortitude of Ambrose was tried in a 
manner which he hitherto had not experienced. 
Auxentius moved, that a j)arty of soldiers might be 
sent to secure for himself the possession of the 
church called Basilica : and tril)unes came to de- 
mand it, with the plate and vessels belonging to it. 
At the same time, there were those who represent- 
ed, that it was an unreasonal)le thing, that the em- 
peror should not be allowed I0 ha\e one place of 
worship which w as agreeal)!e to his conscience. The 
language was specious, but fleceitful. Justina and 
her .son, if they had thought it {undent to exert their 
authority, might have commanded the use not of 
one only, but of all the churches : l)ut the demand 
of the court was, that Ambrose should do what in 
conscience he could not, that he should, by his own 
deed, resign the church into Arian hands, which, a.'; 
circumstances then stood, would have been to ac- 
knowledge, indirectly at least, the Arian creed, lie 
therefore.' calmly answered the oflicers, that if the 
emperor had sent to demand his house or land, 
money or goods, he would have freely resigned them, 
but that he could not deliver that w'hich was com- 
mitted to hi.s care. In the congregation he that 
day told the peojilei', that he would not willingly 
desert his right: that if com{)elled, he knew not how 

Epistle of .Arnlirose, 32. 
f Orat. m Ausecn. p. 159. Paris edition. 
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to resist. I can grieve,” says he, I can weep, I 
can groan. Against arms and soldiers, tears are 
my arms. Sucli are llie fortifications of a pastor. I 
iieitlier can nor ought to resist in any other manner. 
Our Lord Jesus is Almighty; what he commands 
to be done shall be fulfiiied, nor does it become you 
to resist the divine sentence.” It seemed proper to 
state ill his ow n words what his conduct was ; and 
it ajipears, that he abated nothing of the maxims of 
passive submission to the civil power, which (Jiris- 
tians had ever jiractised from the days of St. Paul, 
and that there is not the least ground to accuse 
Ambrose of disloyalty to his prince, lie had served 
him already faitlifully, and we sliall see presently 
that he is again ready to expose himself to danger 
for his service. The court knew his principles, and 
seem not to have had the least tear that he should 
draw' the peo])lc into a rebellion ; but they w ished 
to menace him into a degree of com[)liance with 
Arianisni. 

Ambrose during the suspension of this affair 
emjiloyed the people in singing divine hymns and 
])salms, at the end of which there was a solemn 
doxologv to the honour of the Trinity. The method 
of responsive singing had been gradually practised 
in the East, and was introduced by Ambrose into 
Milan, w hence it was propagated into all thechurches. 
The people were much delighted, their zeal for the 
doctrine of the Trinity w'as inflamed, and one of 
the best judges in the world, w ho then lived at Mi- 
lan, owns that his ow n soul was melted into divine 
affect ion on these occasions*. 

The demands of the court were now increased : 
not only the Portian church which stood without 
the walls, but also the great church newly built 
within the city, were required to be given up. On 
the Lord’s day after sermon, the catechumens being 
dismissed, Ambrose w ent to baptize those who were 
* Aug. Conf. B. 9. 
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CHAP, prepared for that ordinance, when he was told that 
- ^ ’ . officers M'ere sent from the court to the Portian 
church ; he went on, however, unmoved in the ser- 
vice, till he was told, that the people having met 
with Castulus an Arian presbyter in the street, had 
laid hands on him. Then with prayers and tears he 
besought God, that no man’s blood miglit be shed, 
but rather his own, not only for the pious people, 
but also for the wicked. And he immediately sent 
some presbyters and deacons, who recovered Cas- 
tulus safe from the tumult. The court enraged sent 
out warrants for apprehending several merchants and 
tradesmen ; men were j)ut in chains, and vast sums 
of money were re(|uired to be paid in a little time, 
which many professed they would pay cheerfully, 
if they were siiftered to enjoy the profession of 
their faith unmolested. By this time the prisons 
were full of tradesmen, and llie magistrates and men 
of rank were severely threatened ; Avhile the cour- 
tiers urged Ambrose with the imperial authority ; 
whom he answered with the same loyalty and fiipii- 
ness as before. The I loly Spirit, said he, in his ex- 
hortation to the people, has spoken in you this day, 
to this effect: Emperor, we entreat, but we 
DO NOT FiCiHT. The Arians, having few friends 
among the people, kept themselves within doors. A 
notary coming to the bishop from the emperor, 
asked him, whither he intended to usurp the empire? 
“ I have an empire, says he, it is true, but it lies in 
weakness, according to that saying of the Apostle, 
‘ when I am weak, then am I strong.* Even 
Maximus will clear me of this charue, since he will 
confess, it was through my embassy he was kept 
from the invasion of Italy.” Wearied and overcome 
at length with his resolution, the court, who meant 
to obtain his consent, rather than to exercise vio- 
lence, ordered the guards to leave the church, where 
the bisl; >p Inad lodged all night ; the soldiers having 
guarded it so close, that none had been suffered to 
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go out ; and the people confined there having spent cent. 
their time in singing psalms. The sums exacted of , 
the tradesmen also were restored. Peace was made 
for the present, though Ambrose had still reason to 
fear for himself, and expressed his desire, in the 
epistle which he wrote to his sister Marcellina, that 
God would defend his church, and let its enemies 
rather satiate their rage with his blood*. 

The spirit of devotion was kept up all this time 
among the people, and Ambrose was indefatigable 
both in praying and preaching. Being called on by 
the people to consecrate a new church, he told them, 
that he would, if he could lind any relics of mar- 
tyrs there. Let us not make the superstition of 
these times greater than it was. It was lamentably 
great ; enough to stain the piety with which it was 
mixed. o arc told, that it had been revealed to 
him in a vision at night, in what place he might find 
the relics. But in the e|)istle which he writes on 
the subject, he says no such thing. He describes, 
bo vvever, the finding of the botlies of two martyrs, 
Protasius and Gervasius, the su))posed miracles 
wrought on the occasion, the dedication of the church, 
the triumph of the orthodox, and the confusion of 
Arianism. Ambrose himself too much encouraged 
all this, and in a language, which favoured the in- 
troduction of other intercessors besides the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom yet it is evident he supremely 
loved, and trusted in for salvation. In all this, the 
canditl and intelligent reader will see the conflict 
between godliness and superstition maintained in 
the church of Milan, both existing in some vigour, 
and each at present checking the growth of the 
other f. 

The new's of IMaximus's intention to invade Italy 
arriving at this tiine, threw the court of Milan into 
the greatest trepidation. Again Justina implored 
the bishop to undertake an embassy to the usurper, 

• Epis. 33. i Ib. 85. 
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which he cheerfully undertook, and executed with 
great fortitude ; but it was not in his power to stop 
the progress of the enemy. Theodosius, who reigned 
in the East, coming at length to the assistance of 
Valentinian, put an end to the usur[)ation and the 
life of Maximus. By his means, the young emperor 
was induced to forsake’his mother's principles, and 
in form at least to embrace those of /Ambrose. 
Whether he w'as ever truly converted to tiod, is 
not so clear. That he was reconciled to Ambrose, 
and loved him highly, is certain : ami in the year 
392, in which he lost his life by a second usurpation 
in the West, he sent for Ambrose to come to baptize 
him. The bishop in his journey heard of his death, 
wdtii which he was deeply affected, and wrote to 
Theodosius* concerning him with all the marks of 
sorrow, and composed a funeral oration in his praise. 
The rhetorical spirit usually exaggerates on these 
occasions ; but it is inconsistent with the un(|ues- 
tionable integrity of Ambrose to sup|)ose, that he 
did not believe the real conversion of his royal 
j)upil. The oration itself is by no means worthy of 
Ambrose ; the taste is vicious and affected. Indeed 
panegyric, when it has not an object of magnitude 
sufficient to fill the mind, is ever frigid and grovel- 
ling, because it is continually affecting the .sublime, 
but has not materials to support it with dignity. 


CHAP. xvr. 

THE CHURCH UNDER THEODOStU.'-'. 

It will be proper to look a little more particularly 
at the conduct of this prince towards the church. 
He had been preserved in his younger years from 
the jealou sy of Valens, who, by some superstition, 

* Epis, 34. and de obitu Valentiiiiani. 
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had been led to suspect those, whose names began cent. 

with THE, and to seek their destruction. After , 

liis exaltation to the empire from a private life by 
tlie generous and ivatriotic choice of Gratian, he 
reigned in the East, more vigorously supporting 
Christianity, according to liis ideas of it, tlian any 
ein|>eror before him. His serisc of justice, however, 
determined him to order some Christians to rebuild 
at their owir expense a Jewish synagogue, which 
they had tumultuously pulled down. I mention 
nith concern, yet with historical veracity, that 
Ambrose prevailed on him to set aside this sentence, 
from a mistaken notion of piety, that Christianity 
should not l)o obliged to contribute to the erection 
of a Jewish .synagogue. If the Jews were tolerated 
at all in the empire, the transaction ought certainly 
to have been looked on as a civil one. This is the 
first instance 1 recollect in which a good man was 
induced, by superstitious motives, to break the es- 
sential rules of justice ; and it marks the growth of 
superstition *. Nor is there any thing in the de- 
clamatory clo(iuence of Ambrose, which moves me 
to pass a dill’erent judgment. 

The Euciferians still existing, entreated this em- 
jieror tf) grant them liberty of con.science ; con- 
fessing themselves to l)e Christians, and contending 
that it was wrong in others to give them a sectarian 
name ; at f he same time declaring tliat they coveted 
not the riches and grandeur of other churches, and 
in their censures not sparing Hilary of Poictiers and 
Athanasius. Tb.esc last were doubtless men of great 
U})rightness and integrity. What they themselves 
were is not so evident as it were to be wished, because 
of the scantiness of information. 'i hey speak with 
extraordinary respect of Gregory, bishop of Elvira, 
as the chief of their communion ; a man doubtless 
of high estimation, because Theodosius himself 
admits it, and grants them a legal toleration. I have 
* Episi. 29. 
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CHAP, before spoken of this class of dissenters, among 
■ whom, I apprehend, it is probable marks of the 
presence of God might be found, if their history had 
come down to us. But the reader who knows how 
slight our information of these things is, while church 
history dwells chiefly on what is scandalous, not 
what is excellent, will not be surprised at my silence. 
The sect itself vanished soon after. 

Theodosius was of a passionate temper, and on 
a particular occasion w'as led by it to commit a 
barbarous action ; the circumstances of the story 
will be the best comment on the character of this 
emperor, of Ambrose, and of the times. At 
Thessalonica a tumult was matle by the populace, 
and the emperor’s officer was murdered. The news 
was calculated to try the temper of Theodosius, 
who ordered the sword to be let loose upon them. 
Ambrose interceded, and the emperor promised to 
forgive. But the great officers of the court persuaded 
him to retract, and to sign a warrant for military 
execution. It was executed with great cruelty. Seven 
thousand were massacred in three hours, without 
trial, and without distinction ! < 

Ambrose* Avrote him a faithful letter, reminding 
him of the charge in the prophecy, that if the priest 
does not warn the wicked he shall be answ'erable for 
itf- “ You discover, a zeal,” says he, “ for the faith 
and fear of God, I own : but your temper is warm, 
soon to be appeased indeed, if endeavours are used 
to calm it; but if not regulated, it bears down all 
before it.” He urges the example of David, and 
shows the impropriety of communicating with him 
at present. “ 1 love you,” says he, “ I cherish you, 
I pray for you ; but blame not me, if I give the 
preference to God.” On these principles Ambrosf 
refused to admit Theodosins into the church of 
Milan. The emperor pleaded the case of David. 
“ Imitate him,” says the zealous bishop, in his 
* Amb. Epis. 51. + Ezek. iii. i8. 
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repentance, as well as in his sin.” Theodosius sub- 
mitted, and kept from the church eight months. On 
the feast of the nativity, he expressed his sorrow 
with sighs and tears in the presence of Ruffinus the 
master of the offices*. “ I weep”, said he, “ that the 
temple of God, and consequently heaven, is shut from 
me, which is open to slaves and beggars.” Ruffinus 
undertook to persuade the bishop to admit the 
emperor. Ambrose urged the impropriety of his 
rude interference, because Ruffinus, by his evil coun- 
sels, had been the author of the massacre. Ruffinus 
telling him, that the em})cror was coming, “ 1 will 
hinder him,” says he, “ from entering the vestibule; 
yet if he will j)lay the king, I shall offer him my 
throat.” Ruffinus returning, informed the emperor; 
“ I will go, and receive the refusal which I desire,” 
says he. And as he approached the bishop, he added, 
“ I come to offer myself, to submit to what you pre- 
scribe.” Ambrose enjoined him to do public penance, 
and to suspend the execution of capital warrants for 
thirty days in future, in order that the ill effects of 
intemperate anger might be prevented. The em- 
peror pulling off his imperial robes, prayed prostrate 
on the pavement, nor did he put on those robes, till 
the time of his penance was expired. “ My soul 
cleaveth to the dust,” said he, “ quicken thou me, 
according to thy word.” The people prayed and wept 
with him, and he not only complied with the rules of 
penance, but retained visil)le marks of compunction 
and sadness during the rest of his life. 

I.et us make as candid an estimate, as Ave can, of 
this extraordinary affair : I say, as we can. Moderns 
hardly can be suflicienlly candid ; so different are 
our sentiments and views. It is certain that these 
rules of humiliation are too severe, too formal, and 
by no means properly calculated to instruct : the 
growth also of superstition, and the immoderate 
exercise of episcopal power, are both strikingly 
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CHAP, evident. But what then ? W as Theodosius a mean 
. abject prince, and Ambrose a haughty or hypo- 
critical pontiff? Neither the one nor the other is 
true. The general life of the fonner evinces him a 
great and wise prince, who had the true fear of God 
before his eyes ; and the latter thought he did no 
more than what the office, which he bore, required ; 
and his affectionate regard for the emperor, and 
sincere concern for his soul, api)ear evident. On 
the whole, the discipline itself thus magnanimously 
exercised by Ambrose, and humbly submitted to by 
Theodosius, when stripped of its superstitions and 
formalities, was salutary. Whodoes not see, that the 
contempt of discipline in our clays, among the great, 
has proved extremely pernicious to the interests of 
practical religion ? 

After the murder of Valentinian, a })erson named 
Eugenius usurped the empire of the West, who again 
erected the altar of Victory, and encouraged the 
Pagans ; but their hopes were of short duration. 
Theodosius soon stripped him of his life and power, 
and thus became sole master of the Roman w'orld. 
Under his authority the extirpation of idolatry w^as 
carried on with more decisive vigour than ever. At 
Alexandria the votaries of the renowned temple 
of Serapis made an insurrection, and murdered a 
number of Christians. The emperor, being informed 
of this, declared that he would not suffer the glory of 
their martyrdom to be stained wdth any executions, 
and that he was determined to pardon the mur- 
derers in hopes of their conversion, but that the 
temples, the cause of so much mischief, should be 
destroyed. There was a remarkable image of 
Serapis in the temple, of w’hich it had been con- 
fidently given out, that if any man touched it, the 
earth would open, the heaven be dissolved, and all 
things run back into a general chaos. A soldier, 
however, animated by Theophilus the bishop, was 
so hardy as to make the experiment. With an axe 
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he deft him down the jaws; an army of mice fled 
out at the breach he had made ; and Serapis was 
hacked in pieces. On the destruction of idolatry in 
Esrypt, it happened that the Nile did not overflow 
so plentifully, as it had been wont to do. It is, said 
the Pagans, because it is affronted at the prevailing 
impiety ; it has not been worshipped ^^ilh sacrifice*, 
as it is used to be. Theodosius, being informed of 
this, declared, like a man who believed in God, and 
j)referred heavenly things to earthly ; “ We ought 
to prefer our duty to God to the streams of the ISile, 
and the cause of piety to the fertility of the country ; 
lot the Nile never flow again, rather than idolatry 
be encouraged.” d he event afforded a line comment 
on our Saviour’s vvords. “ Seek yelirst the kingdom 
of Gotl, and all other things shall be added unto 
you. ’’ dhe Nile returned to its course, and rose 
above the highest mark, which, at other times, it 
seldom reached. The Pagans, overcome in argu- 
ment, made use of ridicule, the great sanctuary of 
prolaneness, and cried out in their theatres, that the 
old doting god was grown so w'cak, that he could 
not hold his water. Numbers, however, made a 
more serious use of the remarkable Providence, and 



Egjpt forsook the superstition, in which for so 
many ages it had been involved. And thus the 
country which had nourished idolatry more early 
and more passionately than others, was made the 
s[)ecial scene of the triumphs of God and his 
Christ. 


Libanius, the friend of .lulian, was yet alive, and 
held the office of Pretorian prefect under the em- 
I)eror. The gentleness of this prince encouraged 
the sophist to present him with an oration in favour 
of the temples ; in which he trode in the steps of 
Symmachus, and pleaded the cause of the gods, as 
well as so bad a subject would admit. It is remark- 
able, that he argued, “ Religion ought to be planted 


* Sozoin. li. VII. c, 20. 
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CHAP, in men’s minds by reason, not by force.” Thus 
. Pagans could now talk, who for ages had acted 
toward Christians in so different a manner *. The 
writer of this oration was himself a palpable instance 
of the clemency of Christian governors compared 
with Pagan. He lived in a respectable situation, 
unmolested, the champion of expiring Paganism ; 
and many others were treated in the same manner. 

Coming to Rome, the zealous emperor in a de- 
liberate speech endeavoured to persuade the senate, 
very many of whom still patronised idolatry, to 
embrace the Christian faith, as the only religion, 
w'hich taught men how to obtain pardon of sin, 
and holiness of life. The Gentile part of them 
declared, that they would not give up a religion, 
under w hich Rome had prospered near .twelve hun- 
dred years. Theodosius told them, that he saw no 
reason, why he should maintain their religion, and 
that he would not only cease to furnish the expense 
out of the exchequer, but abolish the sacrifices 
themselves. The senators complained, that the 
neglect of the rites was the grand cause, why the 
empire declined so much : a specious argument well 
calcvilatcd to gain upon worldly minds, and which 
had great effect on many Pagans at this time. We 
may see by and by, what a laboured and animated 
answer to it w as written by one of the greatest and 

* At this very time, while Theodosius treated Pagans with 
moderiilion, under a Christian establishment, the Christians 
were treated with unbounded cruelty under a Pagan establish- 
ment in Persia. 'I'he blamable ;jeal of Audas, a bishop, gave 
the first occasion to it. Moved with divine zeal, as he supposed, 
he overturned a temple in which the sacred tire was keptf* 
Isdigerdes the king ordered him to rebuild it, which he refusing, 
the Christian Cliurches were ordered to be destroyed, and the 
man to be slain. A persecution thus commencing on specious 
grounds, was continued for thirty years with unremitting bar- 
barity. The tortures of Christians were dreadful beyond measure ; 
yet they persevered, and numbers voluntarily endured afllictions, 
for the joy of eternal life set before them. 

t Called wufim See ThceUoret, B. V. c. 39. Magdeburg, Cent. 4. c. 3. 
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ablest of the fathers. Theodosius now made it a 
capital crime to sacrifice, or attend die Pagan rites. 
In vain did the patrons of idolatry exercise their 
parts and assiduity. The emperor was determined, 
and issued out a law that made it treasonable to offer 
sacrifice, or to consult theentrails of beasts * . Incense 
and perfumes were likewise forbidden. Paganism 
never lifted up its head after this ; habit alone sup- 
ported it ; and objects of sense being removed, zeal 
was extinguished, and as Theodosius was not dis- 
posed to make martyrs, so no Pagans felt any in- 
clination to become such. This great prince expired 
at Milan in the yean 395, about sixty years of age, 
having reigned sixteen years. And the century 
before us nearly closes with the full e.stablishment 
of Christianity in the Homan empire. Tlie religion 
which was of (rod made its way through all op- 
position ; that which was of man, supported only by 
power and custom, failed to thrive, as soon as it 
lost the ascendant, and within a generation it ceased 
almost universally to exist among men. 

The real character of Theodosius is by no means 
doubtful. For though the praises of Ambrose may 
be suspected, yet Aurelius Victor, a Gentile writer, 
must be creclited, when he commends tliis emperor. 
His clemency, liberality and generosity were ad- 
mirable. lie was brave and successful in war; but 
his wars were forced upon him. He was an enemy 
to drunkenness, and was himself a model of gravity, 
temperance and chastity in private life. By a law 
he forbad minstrels and other servants of lewdness 
to attend at feasts. Thus he is represented by a con- 
tern [lorary, whose account is certainly to be preferred 
to that of a later writer, the partial Zozimus, who 
treats every Christian emperor with malignity. I see 
in Theodosius the triumphs of the Cross ; nor in 
all the Pagan'history of the emperors was there one 
to be compared with him. They had no principles 

* Cave’s Introduction to the Lives of the Fathers, Vol. II. 
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ciup. to produce humility. The excess of anger was, as 
. we have seen, his predominant evil ; and his case 
teaches at once two lessons: one is, that the best 
men need to guard daily against their besetting 
sins ; and the other is, that even our infirmities may 
be turned to good account by the promotion of our 
humility, and the Redeemer’s glory. 

Flaccilla, the wife of Theodosius, appears to have 
been a pious and humble person. She uas con- 
stantly reminding him of the private and low con- 
tlition, in which they had lived together before his 
advancement, and exhorting him to attend to the 
duties of religion. She herself was an edifying 
})attern of condescension and liberality. The sick, 
the afflicted, the poor, were relieved not only by 
her alms, but also by her benevolent attention and 
labour. Some representing to her, that it was 
beneath her dignity to take care of hospitals and the 
houses of mourning, she answerctl, “ the distribution 
of gold indeed becomes the imperial dignity ; but 
I otter to him, who hath given me that dignity, 
my personal labours as a token of gratitude.” That 
grace is strong indeed, which melts not under the 
beams of prosperity. Theodexsius w as once inclined 
to converse with Eunomius, an able Arian, w'ho 
lived at Constantinople, and whom, on account of 
his heretical practices, he banished thence. But 
Flaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her 
husband, (I speak seriously what JMr. Gibbon does 
scornfully, chap, xxviii. vol. iii,) dissuaded him 
from it. It is pleasant to see orthodox profession 
consistently united w ith virtuous practice ; this can 
only be the case where men are taught of God 
indeed. It ought to be known, that the emperor, 
who in the cause of God never yielded a tittle to 
heresy, in his own cause was soft and flexible, and 
with princely liberality supported the aged mother, 
and brO 'ght up the orphan daughters of the usurper 
Maximus. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

REFLECTIONS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

“ But what right had Theodosius to make his 
religion that of tlie state ? Ought not every person, 
in this matter, to be left to his own conscience? 
Is it not a violation of the right of private judgment, 
to impose religious sentiments on the subjects of any 
government? How therefore can Theodosius, or 
others who have acted like him, be cleared from the 
charge of exercising tyrannical authority ?” 

There was a time, w hen the fallacy of such no- 
tions would have been seen through with less diffi- 
culty : at present, the tide of popular opinion runs 
strong in their favour, and it becomes more neces- 
sary to examine their foundation. Moreover, the 
characters of many of the brightest and best Chris- 
tians are so interwoven in this (juestion, and the de- 
termination <jf it so much atlects the honour of the 
Divine operations in the propagation of Christianity, 
that the reader, I trust, will be disposed to receive 
these reflections with candour and attention, how- 
ever detective they may appear to him in some 
respects, or inade([uate to the solution of several 
dithculties, which may be conceived to belong to 
this intricate subject. 

I shall take for granted, that the Gospel is of 
divine authority, and ought to be received, on pain 
of condemnation, by every one, who has the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it fairly proposed ; and that a man 
ought no moie to plead the pretence of conscience 
for rejecting its fundamentals, than for the com- 
mission of murder, theft, or any other criminal ac- 
tion. The reason is, because its light and evidences 
do so unquestionably carry the impression of divine 
goodness and divine authority, that wickedness of 

VOL. II. P 
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heart, and not M'eakness of capacity, must be the 
cause of the rejection of it by any man. I send 
those, who are inclined to dispute these positions, to 
the many proofs given of them by the best evan- 
gelical writers in all ages, and above all to the 
Scriptures themselves, which every where declare, 
that “ he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him*.” If 
the reader bear these things in memory, he will find 
some of the most specious objections to ecclesiastical 
establishments overturned. 

For, few persons will, I think, dispute the prin- 
ciple of general expediency and utility, as directly 
applicable to this important subject. Has not every 
state a right to ordain what is conducive to its 
preservation and the good of society ? And, for 
these purposes, is any thing to be compared with 
right religion and the fear of God? What shall 
hinder, then, but that the state has the same right 
to make laws concerning religion, as concerning 
property, commerce, and agriculture? Is it not a 
great mistake to separate religious considerations, 
from civil ? And while you attempt to do so in 
theory, will it not be found impossible in practice ? 
And should not laws be always made for practice, 
and not for mere speculation ? The more the 
governors feel the importance of religion, (I speak 
not now for the next life, but for this) the more 
concerned will they be to establish it. They must 
do so, if they regard even the temporal good of their 
subjects. 

Then, briefly, these three considerations, namely, 
1st, the clear evidences by which Christianity is sup- 
ported; 2dly, the importance of its doctrines ; and, 
3dly, general expediency, appear to me to supply 
materials for an argument in favour of ecclesias- 
tical establishments, which admits of no satisfactory 
answer. Thus : the Gospel is of divine authority ; 

^ John iii. the end. 
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its ftmdamentals are revealed with so much clearness, chap. 
and are of so much consequence to the interests of v_^^L 
mankind, that they cannot be rejected without great ^ 
wickedness of heart; even the wrath of God is 
declared to abide on him who believeth not the 
Son. Under these circumstances, will any man, 
who thinks it the duty of the supreme power to con- 
sult the good of the community, believe it a matter 
of indifterence, whether suitable forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving, or in short, whether a convenient and 
well-digested Liturgy*, founded on the genuine prin- 
ciples of revealed religion, be composed for public 
use, and also whether proper persons and places be 
provided by the state, for the worship of God and 
for the instruction of the people ? 

But besides these general reasons for a national 
establishment of true religion, there are other con- 
siderations relative to the same subject, w hich merit 
our attention. 

It is certain, that from the earliest ages and 
under patriarchal government, vvhen holy men were 
favoured with divine revelations, governors taught 
the true religion, and did not permit their subjects 
to propagate atheism, idolatry, or false religion f. 
Abraham, Isaac:{;, and Jacobjl governed their fami- 
lies in this manner; so did Noah before them §. As 
families grew into nations, the same practical ideas 
prevailed. At length, when it pleased God to select 
one nation for his service, the same sentiments re- 
specting church-establishment continued, whether 
kings, or judges, or priests, were in possession of the 

* In such undertakings, the general aim, undoubtedly, ought 
to be, not to grafity this or that party in unreasonable demands; 
but to do that, which most tends to tlie preservation of peace 
and unity in the church ; the procuring of reverence, and ex- 
citing of piety and devotion in the public worsliip of Ciod ; and 
the taking -away of occasion from them that seek occasion ot 
cavil or quarrel against the liturgy of the church. See the 
preface to the Book of Common I’rayer. 

t Gen. xviii. 19. J Gen. >cr.vui. 1 . || Gen. xx.xv, 2. 

% Gen. ix, toward the end. 
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CHAP, executive power. I am aware that the Jewdsh go- 
vemment was a theocracy, and that it has there- 
fore many things peculiar to itself ; but so much 
perhaps may safely be inferred from its constitu- 
tion, that it is lawful for the sovereign authority to 
make regulations for the support of true religion. 
It is hardly to be conceived, that God would iqter- 
weave into his theocracy, what in its own nature is 
unlawful. 

Nor is this argument, which depends upon the 
general administration of ecclesiastical affairs in the 
Jewish theocracy, much weakened by any conclu- 
sions that may be drawn from particular instances 
of Divine interference and direction which occur in 
the history of the same theocracy. When the Jews 
are ordered to extirpate the Canaanites, and when 
Agag is hewed in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal, 
these are occasional instances of Divine vengeance 
exercised against iniquity : we may readily admit, 
that such instances form no lawful precedents for 
governments to follow, while we maintain, that a 
mode of ecclesiastical administration ordained by 
God, and continued for a long series of years, can- 
not possibly be an improper example for religious 
magistrates to imitate. However, in contending for 
the lawfulness of such imitation, I would by no 
means be understood to include all the particular 
actions or measures of Jewish governors in eccle- 
siastical matters ; the reasons of these actions or 
•measures may have long since ceased to exist. In 
this argument I have respect only, in general, to the 
principal feature of the Jewish constitution, namely, 
the unquestionable authority, which the magistrate 
possessed in ecclesiastical regulations : a very re- 
markable fact ! which I recommend to the serious 
consideration of those Dissenters from our church- 
establishment, who do not hesitate to pronounce the 
interference of the civil magistrate in the religious 
institutions of a nation to be always unlawful* 
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If these reasons and examples be well weighed, chap. 
it will hardly be doubted, but that when the Gospel . . 

was preached among the Jews, if their Sanhedrim 
had received it, they would have had a right to make 
it the established religion of the nation. They might 
have said, and they probably would have said, “This 
religion is true and divine ; the people cannot reject 
it without rejecting, in positive wickedness of heart, 
the authority of God himself : the doctrines of this 
religion are of the utmost importance : it is there- 
fore expedient, that it should be supported by the 
state, and we are countenanced in this conclusion 
by the example of our ancestors.” 

And in regard to such modern nations, as profess 
to believe the Scripture-history of the Jews and of 
Jesus Christ, it may fairly be asked. What are the 
peculiar circumstances, that should render it im- 
proper for the governing powers to feel the influence 
of the same reasons and examples ? Can any good 
argument be invented to prove, that, in the momen- 
tous affair of religion, they ought not to be actuated 
by the grand principle of general expediency, when, 
in matters of less consequence, they evidently show 
themselves to be so actuated, and no one disputes 
the propriety of their conduct? 

If an inferior state should fear the displeasure of 
a superior one in its neighbourhood, rvhich might 
have sufficient strength to destroy it, will any man 
deny to the supreme power of this lesser state a 
right to prescribe to its own subjects a mode of 
conduct that should not give umbrage to the greater ? 

If no man will deny this, let the concession be 
applied to religion : Irreligion and idolatry provoke 
the Almighty ; a nation wholly given up to them 
has reason to fear his vengeance, especially if they 
persist in sinful practices against light and the 
fairest means of instruction. Then let the magis- 
trate act consistently : let him only adhere to the 
acknowledged principle, that the government ought 

p 3 
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CHAP, tc promote the good of the, state, and the reader 
, sees the consequence. Indeed I do not perceive 
how the consequence can be avoided, unless it be 
clearly shown, that there is something in the history 
of mankind, which should lead us to suspect the 
soundness of this reasoning. But the practice of 
holy men of old in different ages, and the history 
of the earliest nations, and of the Jews, have been 
proved to be all in favour of religious establish- 
ments. 

But perhaps we may be called upon in this place 
to explain a little more distinctly the meaning and 
extent of that consequence, which we have af- 
firmed to be unavoidable ; we may be asked, whether 
we mean to conclude, that civil magistrates possess 
an authority, not only by which they may prescribe 
and support a national establishment of religion, 
but also by which they may con pet. the subject to 
receive the religion which tliey have instituted, and 
restrain him from practising his ow n religion, if he 
happen to think differently from the powers that be. 
And then a further (juestion will lie asked, whether 
this be not to encourage persecution, and to exercise 
a tyranny over the conscience ? 

\Fithout pretending to satisfy completely either 
these inquiries, or others of a similar nature that may 
easily be imagined, I endeavour to separate what is 
certain and important in this matter from what is 
doubtful and of less moment. I say without the 
least hesitation, let no man be compelled to be- 
come a Christian ; in strict truth, he cannot. Every 
man not only ought to have, but must have, the 
right of private judgment. And as it is the abso- 
lute duty of Christian states, even for social and 
political purposes, to endeavour as much as possible 
to convert all their subjects to the true religion, so it 
is contrary to duty, that men should be forced to 
profess what they do not believe, because hypocrisy 
will be the certain, and an augmented enmity the 
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probable, consequence, It is one thing, however, to 
leave a man at liberty, whether he will be a believer 
or not, another to aHow him to propagate infidelity 
and idolatry. So also it is one thing to violate 
conscience by absolutely insisting on and extorting 
confessions of faith, another to preserve the sacred 
institutions of the country from being derided and 
profaned. The government has a right to restrain 
men, and oblige them to keep their irreligion to 
themselves, the same right as to oblige vessels to 
perform quarantine, when there is reason to suspect 
the plague. In this manner acted the great, the 
pious, Theodosius ; he compelled no man ; he only 
restrained. Pagan emperors before him, and Popish 
princes since, not only restrained, but also com- 
pelled. The former is not persecution, the latter 
is; and I join cordially with the present age in 
detesting it. 

Strange as this conclusion may appear to some, 
who have been habituated to another mode of 
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thinking, I seem to be supported, not only by the 
general arguments which have been already ad- 
vanced, but by the positive word of God, Job 
declares, that idolatry w'as an iniquity to be punished 
by the Judge*. He evidently speaks what was 
confessed by al! to be Just : nor is it to be conceived, 
that the Holy Ghost would have suffered him to 
impose an iniquitous sentiment on the reader in that 
manner. I repeat it ; the general arguments drawn 
from expediency, and the example of the Jews, ap- 
pear to me to justify the civil magistrate, not only in 
instituting and supporting ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, but also in restraining and punishing the 
propagators of irreligious opinions. For can any 
thing be more plain, tlsan that if public utility require 
a provision to be made for the worship of God, and 
the instruction of the people in true religion, the 
same utility will require, that, every thing should be 


*Jobxxxi. 38. - 
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C»AP. suppressed which has a tendency to destroy the effi- 
. cacy of that provision, or diminish its influence ? And 
On these principles acted the good kings, judges, and 
priests of Israel, in abundances of instances. 

Thus, by steps, which to such as have a real 
reverence for revealed religion, will probably ap- 
pear neither tedious nor obscure, are we arrived at 
several conclusions ot the utmost consequence in 
practice. 

1. The supreme power has no right to violate 
liberty of conscience, by extorting confessions of 
faith. 

2. It has a right — To establish the true religion, 
by positive institutions. 

3. To ensure public respect to these institutions, 
by penal laws. 

4. To restrain and punish the propagators ot 
irreligious opinions. 

Hut it must not be dissembled, that the 4th con- 
clusion contains a proposition in some measure 
undefined, and involved in difficulties, which require 
further discussion. Who shall determine, to what 
extent the authority of the .supreme magistrate 
reaches, in the suppression of irreligious opinions ? 
Where shall w e find a common arbiter between him 
and the people, when they ditt’er in their notions ? 
Or, is the magistrate permitted to restrain and 
punish the propagators of every sentiment that 
happens to clash with the tenets, which he has in- 
troduced into his establishment ? 

It is much to be w ished, that persons whose prin- 
ciples and habits incline them to give, in some re- 
spects, different answers to these inquiries, would, 
in the first place, seriously endeavour to find out, 
how far they actually think alike, and by so doing, 
come nearer to a mutual agreement, rather than 
embitter -.their tempers by acrimonious disputes 
concefning inferior matters, widen the breach of 
Christian ft^ndship, and keep.entirely out of sight 
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the' more important considerations, in which their chap.’ 
judgments might have concurred. Sincere Chris- 
tians of every denomination who have duly weighed 
the arguments contained in this chapter, would then, 

I think, be disposed to admit that the propagators 
of infidelity, of idolatry, of atheism, and in short of 
gross irreligion, ought to be effectually restrained 
and punished by the civil magistrate ; and if this be 
admitted, if men of every station heartily join in 
this conclusion, the existing laws against irreligion 
will be vigorously executed, and a great practical 
point will be gained. 

Moreover, it would soon be agreed, that in matters 
of subordinate consequence, which are evidently not 
essential to Christianity, the civil magistrate ought 
not to interfere at all, by restraining or punishing 
such persons as (lifter from the establishment, but 
that he should suft'er them to enjoy a complete to- 
leration, and to serve CJod in their ov\n way. 

The essentials of Christianity ought, in my judg- 
ment, to be effectually protected by the laws, against 
the profane and libellous attacks of infidels of every 
denomination. I do not think it sufficient to say 
“ I'he truth will take care of itself.” The unlearn- 
ed and the unwary ought not to be exposed to the 
mischievous effects of such publications. Neverthe- 
less, I am sensible that on this head it seems impos- 
sible to define the limits of the authority of the 
magistrate so precisely, as to exclude all doubt and 
ambiguity. Tor, besides that questions will some- 
times arise even respecting the essentials them- 
selves, the expediency of the punishment will fre- 
quently depend on peculiar circumstances. 

There is a great difference, for example, be- 
tween a serious inquirer after truth, and one, who 
makes a mock of religion; between the man. Who 
propels his doubts with modesty, and vvishes to 
have them removed, and the pn)fane sceptic or in- 
fidel, who, under the pretence of candour and fair 
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CHAP, investigation, secretly rgoices in disseminating ob- 
. jections, and in undermining the faith of unguarded 
unbelievers. Add to this ; it will not always be 
prudent to punish even those, who openly and scan- 
dalously attack the established religion of the coun- 
try. In many cases, it will be much better to pass 
by the impudent offender with contempt, than, by 
indicting the penalty he has justly incurred, to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the public, to make the libel- 
lous publication more known, and to render its 
unworthy author of more consequence. 

It is not to be expectetl, that all should think 
alike. Let Christian fundamentals therefore be pre- 
served as effectually as possible by an ecclesiastical 
establishment, and by laws which defend and sup- 
port it ; let there be a toleration for those w'ho pro- 
fess themselves to hold the essentials of Christia- 
nity, but may not think themselves authorized in 
conscience to conform, in all points, to the esta- 
blished church : This is not only allowable, but 
perfectly just and equitable. To deny it, is tyranny. 
Thus acted Theodosius with respect to the Nova- 
tians : and this seems the utmost limit of human 
wisdom in this difficult subject. 

The advantages of a Christian establishment arc 
doubtless great : the prevention of general profane- 
ness, the decent observation of the Sabbath, and 
the opportunity of diffusing the Gospel in dark and 
barbarous regions ; all these things were the evident 
good consequences of the establishment during the 
fourth century. But let us suppose, that Constan- 
tine and his successors had contented themselves 
with encouraging the Gospel, and had permitted 
idolatry and irreligion to continue unchecked. 
Considering the depravity of human nature, one 
sees not how, without a miracle, Christianity would 
have pervaded the Roman empire at all ; half, or 
the major part, of tiie Roman world might have 
remained in irreligion and idolatry to this day. 
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Similar advantages of an establishment may be 
observed in the history of our own country. 

On the other hand, it has been frequently said, 
that the great corruption of the Gospel began from 
the days of Constantine. This, I have shown al- 
ready, was not the case. The corruption had begun 
a considerable time before, nor does it appear that 
the decline of vital religion was greater than might 
have been expected from the general course of things; 
and if no establishment at all had taken place, it 
would probably have been more rapid. There would 
certainly have been this remarkable difference, 
namely, that half of the Roman world, without the 
aid of the magistrate, would have remained destitute 
of even the form of Christianity. Corruption of doc- 
trine and discipline ought not to be laid at the door 
of ecclesiastical establishments, but to be imputed 
to the degeneracy of men themselves. It would 
not be hard to point out many persons in our own 
country, who voluntarily separate from the establish- 
ment, and who are nearly void of church-discipline, 
and even more deeply and more systematically cor- 
rupt in doctrine than the most heterodox and un- 
evangelical theologians, who inconsistently remain 
members of the church of England. The best eccle- 
siastical establishments cannot prevent the decay of 
vital godliness ; but, under the ])rovidence of God, 
they strengthen the hands of sincere, humble-minded 
believers, and check the influence both of open and 
of disguised enemies of Christianity. 

The Liturgy alone of the Church of England 
has long proved, and continues to prove, a strong 
bulwark against all the efforts of heretical innova- 
tors, and corrupters of doctrine. 

If these arguments and observations w'ere kept in 
view, dissenters, who have been accustomed to speak 
disrespectfully of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
would probably find more to commend, and less 
to find fault with. 
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CHAP. ‘ I shall not be surprised, however, if some persons 

■ . still feel themselves dissatisfied with the result of 

these reflections. Thesubject is arduous and intricate, 
and has difficulties peculiarly its own. The variety 
of religious opinions among men is almost endless ; 
and it is no easy matter to unite into one political 
mass, a multitude of particles totally heterogeneous 
with respect to each other. A notion also has been 
maintained with much industry and zeal, that religion 
ought to be “ fettered by no political institutions.” 
We have been perpetually asked. Why should the 
majority, why should governors, why should any one 
dictate to us in religion ? Why have not we a right to 
choose for ourselves, w hat religion We wish to propa- 
gate? However confident others may be of the recti- 
tude of theirsystem, may notwe be as confidentof the 
rectitude of ours ? Who shall decide between us ? 

This is specious, and many seem hence inclined 
entirely to separate religious from political consider- 
ations. “ Ai)point,” say they, “ a good government, 
perfectly abstracted from all religion. I>et the civil 
magistrate show himself totally impartial in regard to 
all modes of faith : let him protect all persons so long 
as they obey the rules of civil society. Let the rights 
of conscience he kept sacred : in religion man is ac- 
countable to God alone.” Those, who hold out 
this language, cut the gordian knot at once, and 
would extricate us from all difficulties, provided they 
could prove, that it is really practicable to erect a 
permanent government perfectly detached from all 
religious sanctions. But this would indeed be “ a 
MIGHTY MAZE WITHOUT A PLAN !” Suppose a 
number should choose to be atheists : If this reason- 
ing be good, atheism, as well as any other opinion, 
ought to be tolerated. Then, mark the conse- 
quences : the use of oaths, which among all civilized 
nations has ever been the legitimate method of end- 
ing ALL STRIFE, is at oncc superseded. He must 
have a considerable degree of hardihood in politics, 
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who. would attempt to support a government con- chap. 
tmdictory, in its whole plan, to the universal voice of . 
ancient wisdom. Certain it is, that in Scripture, all 
just government is founded on the fear of God, 
and all legislators, Pagan as well as Jewish and 
Christian, have, with a greater or less degree of 
perfection, proceeded on this foundation. The belief 
of a future state, of some supreme Judge and Arbiter 
of mankind, has ever been instilled into subjects by 
all lawgivers. It were easy to multiply proofs of this. 

Suffice it to give the testimony of one, who may be 
called himself a host, on account of his great know- 
ledge of mankind, the extent and variety of his 
learning, and the solidity of his judgment. ]*lutai’ch, 
iulvers. Colotera. p. 1125, after having observed, 
that no man could ever say, that he saw a city 
vvithout some sort of temple, or some mark of divine 
worship, subjoins, aXXt* -sroXt; <ev juot ioxu [/.xXXov 

>1 woXiTttit, ruf «vat^TiOiia-q; 

vufacw n A«G8(r« ''' A city 

seems to me more capable of being built without a 
foundation, than a polity is capable of receiving 
a system, or having received one, of preserving it, if 
sentiments of religion be entirely removed.” 

Will any adversary of religious establishments say, 
that no considerable part of a community Avill ever 
go the length of throwing aside all religion ; and 
that, in these enlightened times, men w ill at least 
retain the belief of a God and of a future state? — 

I wish the contrary supposition could be proved an 
extravagant conjecture. — What are the present doc- 
trines of a neighbouring nation, who have not only 
rejected the sacred institutions of the Bible, as the 
Sabbath, and the division of lime into periods of 
seven days, &c. but who have also lately discovered 
that death is an eternal sleep, and of course, that 
there is no reason to apprehend a future state of 
retribution * .? — When such strides as these are once 

* Written about- the time ot the i-'rench revolution and the 
murder of the king’, 1792-3. 
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CHAP, taken, PRACTICAL atheism can be at no great 
distance. And as to a^ merely theoretical belief of 
one SELF-EXISTENT Cause, or of several self-ex- 
istent causes, where the Deity is excluded from 
being the moral governor of the world, such a spe- 
culative notion is hardly worth contending for. 

It is too true, that the effect of a general belief 
of religion on men’s practice is faint and languid, 
and by no means proportioned to the importance 
of the subject ; but perhaps we can scarce decide 
how much better in its moral influence, some prin- 
ciple is than none at all. Men are naturally pre- 
pense to wickedness ; the common sense of mankind 
has in some degree always confessed this ; and here, 
by a singular concurrence of circumstances, the 
language of poets has more truth in it than that of 
philosophers. The former speak the feeling of na- 
ture, and confess that men unrestrained will run into 
all sorts of wickedness ; the latter, by sophistry, 
have perverted every thing in morals. How is it 
possible to construct a government, that shall pre- 
serve order and decorum for such depraved beings, 
without some religious establishment? The very 
attempt itself is to encourage atheism ; and men, 
who find the regard of the Divine authority to be 
left out of the class of political duties, will naturally 
be led to the greatest and the highest degrees of 
profaneness. To propagate impiety is to propagate 
human misery. Shall men be restrained, by the civil 
sword, from circulating whatever may be hurtful to 
the health and property of their fellow-creatures ; 
and will you allow them, with no restraint of any 
kind, to propagate that which will poison the mind, 
and render human life an intolerable scene of evil ? 
Whether men like the expression of alliance 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE, Or Hot, there is a 
natural connexion between government and religion, 
which, in practice, will appear, and have real enects, 
however plausible it may seem, in theory, to re- 
probate such connexion. 
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On this occasion the laudable practice of some 
Dissenters from the established church is frequently 
appealed to, for the purpose of showing, that love 
of Christianity and of our country, and all other 
virtues both public and private, may abound and 
flourish without the support of any laws in favour of 

particular opinions. It is easy to show that there 

is not much in this argument — and for this end, we 
need neither dissect it very nicely, nor detract from 
the merits either of individuals or of whole sects. 
Let it be admitted, that, in many cases, the conduct 
of Dissenters has been useful and exemplary. Yet 
who will deny, that probably the existence, and cer- 
tainly the energy, of sectaries themselves, frequently 
depend in some measure on their opposition to the 
establishment? And happy it is for themselves, 
happy for the members of the established church, 
happy for the community at large, when an oppo- 
sition of this sort shows itself in producing a vir- 
tuous emulation. We may then expect to see 
Christian exa.mples of industry, learning, piety, and 
patriotism. 

But, Avithout an establishment provided by the 
state, the greater part will scarcely have any religion 
at all, wickedness will be practised on the boldest 
scale ; and if the form of government have a large 
portion of liberty in its texture, the manners Avill 
be egregiously dissolute. Democracy indeed, pure 
and unqualified, is the system Avhich will harmonize 
the most easily with a polity altogether abstracted 
from religion ; and this veiy consideration affords, 
perhaps, no inconsiderable argument against that 
species of government. But even if the government 
were, in other respects, the soundest and the wisest 
effort of human sagacity, it will probably prove 
only a curse to its citizens, unless some legal pro- 
vision be made for religion. God himself, there is 
the highest reason to conclude, will set his 
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CHAP. FACE AGAINST IT, and confound it. Nations, 

. whose government has been seasoned with religious 
institutions, can scarce conceive to what lengths of 
villainy and flagitiousness, such an atheistic insti- 
tution will lead its sulyects ; and all Europe will 
not be at a loss where to look for an instance of its 
efl'ects. 

Without entering minutely into the circum- 
stances of Pagan nations, let us take it for granted, 
that there are certain fundamental articles of revealed 
religion, a few of immense importance, which the 
legislator ought carefully to select from a number 
of subordinate truths and circumstantials. These 
last he may safely leave to the consciences of men, 
by providing a toleration in which they may se- 
curely range. But the essentials of religion it is 
his duty to support, and not permit them to be 
derided and insulted by the profane attacks either 
of ignorant or of learned enemies of religion. To 
neglect them, would obviously be a far greater crime 
in him, than in those who have not had his advan- 
tages of information. Is it still said, W^ho shall 
decide what these fundamentals are ? If men would 
seriously weigh the doctrines of the Scriptures, with 
an humble spirit, and in the use of prayer, they 
would probably be surprised to find how very small 
would be their differences of opinion. And one 
thing, which I propose to show in the course of this 
history, is the agreement of persons of this description 
in all ages; for in regard to fundamentals, it is 
certainly much closer and more uniform than many 
believe. No man ought to |)lead conscience for 
the neglect of that duty on which his salvation 
must depend. It is certain that these es.sentials 
cannot be neglected or despised without a turpitude 
of heart, which the Scri[)ture connects with the ■ 
final ruin of the soul. The difficulty of providing 
a govemment equitably adapted to all consciences, 
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if pushed into the extreme, supposes that there is 
no certain criterion of divine truth, and that men 
may, without moral guilt, believe any thing or no- 
thing. But as these positions are inadmissible with 
all but Sceptics, and persons altogether profane, the 
connexion between sentiment and practice is top 
important, to justify the neglect of all religion in 
political establishments, for the sake of pleasing the 
worst part of the human species. If, after all, a go- 
vernment established on such princi})les bear hard 
on dissolute men, there seems no remedy; guilt, 
must have its inconveniencies. And there are no 
common principles on which a believer of revealed 
religion and an inlidel can unite in the formation of 
a government. 

The practical inferences are obvious. The sub- 
jects of a Christian government will consist of three 
classes. — The friends of the establishment, who will, 
of course, support it ; Dissenters, who, owning its 
religious fundamentals, difl’er in some subordinate 
sentiments ; and those Dissenters, who are hostile 
to all religion, or, at least, are fond of a religion 
subversive of the great tmths of Christianity. The 
members of the establishment, at the same time 
that they support its institutions with firmness, ought 
to exercise forbeaianccand charity toward the first 
class of Dis.senters, and to think no worse of any 
man for differing in opinion from himself^ where it 
is evident that he acts with uprightness. They 
owe charity also to the second class of Dissenters, 
but charity of a very different kind. The first class 
of Dissenters, convinced of the importance and 
utility of religious establishments, ought to support 
that, of whose friendly protection they daily feel the 
benefit in society, w hile they enjoy the privilege of 
toleration ; and to view themselves as coalescing 
with the churchmen, who, like them, hold what is 
fundamentally Christian, rather than with those Dis- 
*(;nters who oppose Christianity itself. 'I’o persons 
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CHAP, of this last character I can give no political 
. advice, till they learn, antecedently, to receive the 
religion of Jesus itself, because till then, I can apply 
no principles to their consciences, which they will 
admit. 

The happy government, under which we live, has, 
for many years past, exhibited to the M orld a fine 
example of an ecclesiastical establishment, framed 
and modelled according to the principles inculcated 
in this Chapter. The great truths of religion are 
supported by laws ; and the same laws provide effec- 
tual restraints against propagators of fivise doctrine. 
Notwithstanding the vice, heresy, and profaneness, 
which prevail among us, we do not so much stand 
in need of new laws, as of zealous magistrates to en- 
force those which already exist. 

It is sometimes said, that subscription to articles, 
and other tests of religious opinions, are injurious 
to the morals of men, by inducing them to act the 
part of hypocrites, for the sake o^ worldly advantage. 
Supposing this to happen in some instances, never- 
theless the answer is. This inconvenience is to be 
hazarded, because unavoidable, if we aim at pro- 
moting the general good. It is expedient that there 
should be a public liturgy, and proper persons to 
read the same, and to teach the true doctrines of 
Christ ; and it is very necessary that these persons 
should be known to approve the forms of worship 
according to which they officiate, and to believe the 
doctrines which they are bound to inculcate. If 
some persons will, hypocritically, profess themselves 
believers of what in their hearts they think con- 
trary to truth, the guilt of such persons will lie at 
their own door in this case exactly as in all others, 
where men act insincerely for the sake of gain or 
convenience. The true state of this question is, 
whether an ecclesiastical establishment wisely con- 
structed, has not in its nature a tendency to propa- 
gate the influence of Christianity, that is, to make 
2 
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its doctrines known, and sincerely believed, and its cent. 
precepts diligently practised among all ranks of . 
people ; and not, whether a sacred institution of this 
kind is capable of being, now and then, abused and 
perverted, or of becoming a snare and temptation 
to an unfair mind. 

I shall conclude this subject with briefly taking 
notice of an objection, whicli, on its first proposal, 
is apt to startle the best wishers to religion, and the 
warmest advocates of ecclesiastical establishments. 
Suppose the civil magistrate should happen to have 
formed an erroneous judgment concerning the true 
religion ; will he not in that case, according to 
our own princi[)le of general expediency, be justi- 
fied in establishing a false one? I scruple not to 
give a decisive negative to this ((uestion, so far as it 
concerns those, who have had an opportunity of 
understanding and receiving the revealed will of 
God. For, the situation of such countries as have 
never heard of Jejus Christ and liis Gospel, I do 
not here consider. The evidences of the truth of 
Christianity arc so full and so clear, that, as ivehavp 
repeatedly said, they cannot be rejected without 
great wickedness of heart. Nothing therefore can 
justify the civil magistrate in establishing a false 
religion. Shall we restrain and punish by positive 
laws the indi\’idual, who propagates atheism or 
infidelity, and at the same time shall we approve 
the conduct of the magistrate, w ho erects and sup- 
))orts a national (;stablishment of false religion, and 
who, by his institutions, prolongs and extends the 
mischief, much more than any individual, unarmed 
with the authority of laws, couki possibly do? Such 
a magistrate may indeed plead his sincerity and 
scruples of conscience ; but we have the authority 
of the word of God tor ascribing his unbelief to 
gross negligence, or wilful blindness. There is then 
no ditliculty on this head : governors ot states, it 
they support a false religion, have reason to expect 
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CHAP, the heavy judgments of God. Let them consider 
. the history of Jeroboam and of his successors in the 
kingdom of Israel. They all sinned, and they 

ALL MADE ISRAEL TO SIN, IN PROVOKING THE 
LORD GOD OF ISRAEL TO ANGER WITH THEIR 

VANITIES, that is, with their establishment of false 
religion*: until the lord removed Israel 
OUT OF Ills SIGIITt- 

A real difficulty, however, respecting the obedi- 
ence of the subject may occur, whenever it pleases 
God, for the punishment of the sins of a nation, 
to permit a false religion to be established and sup- 
[lorted by the ruling powers. 

It may then be asked, whether a true believer of 
(diristianity ought not to oppose the religious in- 
stitutions of the country, in which he lives, and to 
propagate his own opinions ; or whether he is to 
submit to the civil magistrate, “ to bow down him- 
s(;lf in the house of llimmon,” and to surrender 
that taith, upon which he depends for eternal 
salvation. 

Tlie general solution of these questions must be 
derived from a due consideration of the meaning of 
that apostolical maxim, “ We ought to obey God 
rather than men If therefore, through the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the state will not establish 
true Christianity, but a false religion, I know no way 
to be pursued, but that of the Apostles, namely, for 
believers to proj)agatc and to practise divine truth, 
and to suffer patiently for the truth’s sake, accord- 
ing to the will of God. For, on the one hand, I 
find nothing in Scripture to justify Christians in 
resisting their governors by force, or in compelling 
them to make new ordinances ; and, on the other 
hand, to comply with Anti-Christian institutions, 
would be to “ sin a great sin,” as Jeroboam’s sub- 
jects did §. The middle line of conduct is pointed 

• 1 Kings, xvi. 13. t 2 Kings, xvii. 23. 

f Acts, V . 29. § 2 King*, xvii. 21. 
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but by our Saviour in that sentence, “ When they 
persecute you in this city, flee ye into another 

Several valuable miscellaneous articles must 
now be attended to, before we dismiss the fourth 
century. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE AND THE WORKS OF 
AMBROSE. 

I V WO had the real life of this bishop written by 
Paidinus of Nola, we might make a protltable use 
of it. But that, which goes under his name i', is so Ambro>c 
stuffed with fables, that I scarcely know how to quote - 
it. Ambrose died about the year 397 , admired, re- 
gretted, and lamented by the whole Christian world. 397* 
His life not iriiprobably had been shortened by the 
incessant activity of his mind, and by the multipli- 
city of his employments ; for he was only fifty-seven 
years old, and had been appointed bishop of Milan 
at the age of thirty-four. 

His spirit was remarkably kind and sympathetic; 
his benevolence was extended to all, but especially 
those of the household of faith. His estate, real and 
jiersonal, he bestow ed on the poor, and for the sup- 
port of the church, styling the poor his stewards 
and treasurers t. His labours were immense : he ad- 
ministered the cucharist daily, and preached com- 
monly on the Lord’s-day, frequently on e.xtraor- 
nary occasions, and spent much time in teaching 
catechumens. His temper was heroic and strong ; 
and no dignity or authority could shelter offenders 
from his episcopal rebukes, where he deemed it his 

* Matt, X. 23. 

t It is prefixed to the works of Ambros^. 

I Orat. iii Aux. 
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CHAP, duty to reprehend. Augustine tells us, that 

^ ^ound it, in a manner, impossible to have access 
to him, because of^he multiplicity of his employ- 
ments. The time he could spare from pastoral and 
charitable engagements was devoted to study and 
meditation^ 

The moral writings of Ambrose contain various 
things of solid utility ; his Treatise on Offices shines 
among these. It was evidently his wish to imitate 
Tully, and to show the superiority of Christian over 
philosophical morals. A noble design, but, consi- 
dered as a whole, feebly executed, because con- 
ducted without a plan. He modestly on us indeed, 
that he was called to teach, before he himself had 
learned. But he might have both preached and 
w’ritten better, had he always attended to the simple 
word of God, and e.xercised his own natural good 
sense in humble dependence on d i v i n e (; r a c k, and 
paid less regard to the fanciful writings of ( )rigen, 
which corrupted his understanding exceedingly. J>css 
of this, however, appears in his moral tlian in his 
theological pieces. 

In Tiis usual manner, which is sententious, and 
full of quick turns, he discourses strikingly of the ex- 
cellent use of taciturnity, and the difficulty of acquir- 
ing it. “ Most men speak, when they do not know' 
how to be silent. Seldom do you see any one silent, 
when to speak is of no profit. He is wise who knows 
when to hold his peace. — Must we then be dumb? 
No ; for there is a time to speak, and a time to be 
silent. And if we must give an account of every 
idle word, take care, lest you have to answer also for 
idle silence. Tie your tongue, lest it be wanton and 
luxuriant: keep itVithin the banks: a rapidly flowing 
river soon collects mud 

His ideas of decorum in behaviour and carriage 
he illustrates by the account of two persons of his 
, own diocese. The first was a friend of his own, 
* C. 2 & 3. ‘B. i. de Officiig. 
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who by sedulous offices recommended himself to cent. 
Ambrose, in order to be admitted as a clergyman ■ 
into his bishopric. The only n^ason why Ambrose 
refused, was because his gestures were light and in- 
decent. The other he found already a clergyman, 
and made this sole exception, namely, of indecent 
levity, to his conduct. Ilis judgment was verified in 
botli. The fonner, during the Arian persecution at 
Milan, deserted the faith ; the latter, through the love 
of gain, denied himself to be a priest of Ambrose’s 
diocese, to avoid judicial penalties. 

Ilis directions to his clergy would deserve to be 
made a part of an episcopal charge in every age of 
the Church. “ It becomes,” says he, “ the prudence 
and gnivity of clergymen, to avoid the public ban- 
(juets frequently made for strangers : you may ex- 
ercise hospitality to them at your own houses, and 
by this caution, there will be no room for reproach. 
Entertainments of this sort take up much time, and 
also evidence a fondness for feasting. Secular and 
voluptuous discourse is apt to creep in ; to shut 
your cars is impossible ; to forbid, will be looked 
on as imperious. ^Vhy do you not employ the time 
which is free from clerical employments in reading? 

Why do you not revisit Christ, speak to Christ, hear 
Christ? Wc speak to him, when we pray ; we hear 
him, V. hen we read the divine oracles. What have we 
to do v\ ith other men's houses? Let them rather come 
to us, w ho want us. What have we to do with idle 
chit-chat? W'e received the minlsti-y to attend, on 
the service of Christ, not to pay court to men 

In his book of Repentance, he remonstrates with 
great justice against the inexorable spirit of the No- 
vatians, in refusing to rc-admit penitents into the 
church. I.,earn of me,” says Christ, “ for I am 
meek and lowly in heart. I am unmerciful, says the 
Novatiani'.” same chapter, he bears testimony 

* 1). i. do Officiis, '.io. f B. i. c. a. 

Q 4 
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CHAP, to the immaculate conception of Jesus, and to the 
. native depravity of mankind. “He was not like the 
rest of us, bom in j^e ordinary way of generation, 
but born from the Holy Ghost, and he received 
from the virgin a spotless body, with no taint of sin. 
For we are all born in sin, as David witnesses ; I 
was shapen in wickedness, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” I only remind the reader here of the 
preservation of two important truths in the Church 
during the days of Ambrose. 

Hear how humbly and evangelically he speaks of 
himself*. “ How shall I hear thee say to me, He 
has loved much, and is forgiven much ? I confess 
my debts were greater than those of the penitent 
woman, and more was forgiven me, w'ho was called 
into the ministry from the noise of the forum, 
and the terror of judicial administration. Yet, if 
we cannot equal her, the Lord Je.sus knows how to 
support the weak, and to bring with himself the 
fountain of living water. He came to the grave 
himself. Oh, that thou M ouldest come* to this my 
sepulchre of corruption, Lord Jesus, and wash me 
with thy tears ! If thou ueep for me, I shall be 
saved. Thou shalt call me from the grave of this 
body, and say, come forth, that my thoughts 
may go forth to Christ and call forth thy servant. 
Though, bound with the chains of my sins, I am 
entangled hand anri foot, and buried in dead works ; 
on thy call I shall come forth free, and be found 
one of those who sit at thy table. It shall be 
said, behold a man, taken from the midst of se- 
cular vanity, remains in the priesthood not by his 
own strength, but by the grace of Christ. Pre- 
sence, Lord, thy own gift. I know myself unworthy 
of the episcopal office, because I had given myself 
to this world, but, by thy grace, I am what I 
am. The least of all bishops : yet because 1 have 

• B. ii. de Poenitentia, c. 8. 
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undertaken some labour for thy Church, preserve 
this fruit, lest whom thou callest to the ministry, 
when lost, thou shouldest suf|^, to perish in thafe 
ministry : And particularly, grtmtiiig me the spirit of 
sympathizing with sinners; that I may not proudly 
cliide, but mourn and weep ; that while I deplore 
another, I may mourn over myself, saying, Tamar 
is more righteous than I*. Perhaps a young 
person may have sinned, deceived and hurried on 
into folly ; we old persons sin also. The law of 
the flesh rebels against the law of our mind, even 
in us, whose duty it is to teach. Tamar is more 
righteous than I. We blame the avarice of another; 
let us remember whether our conduct has been 
stained with the same vice, which secretly dwells 
in our corrupt nature, and let each say, Tamar 
is more righteous than I. The same may be said 
with respect to the vice of anger. This is the way 
to avoid the severity of that just rebuke of our 

Lord concerning the mote and the beam. He 

who rejoices in another’s fall, rejoices in the devil’s 
victory. Let us rather grieve, when we hear that 
a man perishes for whom Christ died. Let us re- 
pent, and hope for {)ardon by faith, not as an act 
of justice : God wants not our money, but our 
faith.” 

Should any, who calls himself a minister of 
Christ, however dignified, distinguished, or deno- 
minated, read these lines of Ambrose, and catch 
a little of the tenderness, humility, and charity, 
which they breathe, and conceive more highly 
arid more reverently of his office than he did 
before, and be stirred up to a measure of the 
same spirit, I shall rejoice that I have not laid 
them betore the reader in vain. In truth, the 
ideas of the pastoral office were in Ambrose ex- 
ceedingly serious, meek, lowly, and devotional. 
Have we not, too generally, great occasion to be 
• Gen. xxxviii. 
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CHAP, humbled, on comparing ourselves with this holy 
. servant of God? 

That good mei^vwho see and feel the evil of die 
world, should be teftipted to seek for solitude and 
retirement, is so natural, that one does not won- 
der at the growth of the monastic spirit. The true 
security against it would have been, to have attend- 
ed more closely to the scriptural rules of secular 
conduct given to Christians, and to have exercised 
more faith in those divine promises, which en- 
gage to preserve the soul in the midst of the 
world. Such an attention and exercise would have 
led Christians into a far nobler method of .serving 
God, and letting their light shine before men, 
than that self-devised one, w Inch many took, of re- 
tiring altogether from society. Ambrose, 1 have 
already observed, unhappily contributed much to 
the growth of this monastic taste ; yet the follow'- 
ing quotation shows, how serious and upright w ere 
his views, and how deeply conscious he was of the 
difficulties of the Christian life. “ I >vish a cau- 
tious and earnest allection for the things of (lod were 
as easy to be attained, as it is easy to speak of it. 
But the enticement of earthly lusts frequently creeps 
in, and the diffusion of vanity fills the mind. To 
avoid these snares is difficult, to be divested of them 
impossible. In tine, that the thing is rather matter 
of desire than effect, the prophet confesses, in say- 
ing, ‘ Incline my heart to thy testimonies, and not 
to covetousness.’ Our heart is not in our own 
power ; our thoughts by sudden incursions confound 
the mind, and draw it a different w'ay from what 
we have determined. — Who so hajipy as alw ays to 
mount upwards in his heart ? How can this be 
done without divine aid? Blessed is the man whose 
•strength is in thee 

He who feels so strongly the power of that sin 
which dwelleth in us f, needs the light of grace to 
* I’ii. 84. Ambrose de Fuga seculi, C.i. t Rotn. vii. i?* 
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cohdttct him. Nor was it wanting in Ambrose, cent. 
In that age of declension, not of apostasy from the . 
faith, the candlestick of Milan*was possessed of as 
clear and steady alight, under tfie ministration of her 
angel *, as any at that time in the Christian world. 

Hear his summary view of the Gospel-salvation ; 

“ God therefore assumed flesh, that he might abo- 
lish the curse of sintul flesh, and was made a curse 
for us, that the blessing might swallow up the curse; 
and that righteousness, pardon, and life, might 
swallow up our sin, our condemnation, and our 
deatJi. For he underwent death, that the sen- 
tence might be fulfilled. — Nothing is done in the 
Gospel against the sentence of God, since the con- 
dition of the divine sentence has been fulfilled. 

We are dead with Christ : why then do we seek 
any more the acts of this life ? For we carry about 
us the death of Christ, that the life of Christ may 
also be manifested in us. We live therefore now, 
not our own life, but the life of Christ, of all vir- 
tues. W e are risen with Christ, let us live in liim, 
let us rise in him, that the sei7)cnt may not be able 
to find in earthly things our heel, which he may 
w'ound.” The reader, who is well versed in St. 

Paul’s epistles, will see how' the sjjirit of them ^vas 
understood by Ambrose. 

The palm of heavenly-mindedncss, in Avhich the 
primitive Christians so much excelled, was still in 
the possession of many in the fourth century. The 
last chapter of Ambrose, on the benefit of deatli. is 
remarkable in this light. Take notice of a few 
sentences. 

“ We shall go to those who sit down in the king- 
dom of (rod with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
because, being asked to the supper, they made no 
excuse. We shall go, where there is a paradise of 
pleasure ; where the wretched being, w'ho fell among 

• Rev. i. 2 C ; “ thp angels of the .iCven churches.’' 
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CHAP, thieves, no longer weeps over his wounds, w'here the 
. thief himself rejoi<^ in the participation of the 
heavenly kingdori), -where there shall be no more 
storms or vicissitudes, but the glory of God alone 
shall shine. We shall go where Jesus has prepared 
mansions for his servants, that where he is, there we 

may be also. The will of Christ is the same as 

performance. That we may know his true will, he 
hath said, Father, I will that those whom thou hast 
given me, be with me, where I am, that they may 
^hold my glory. We follow thee. Lord Jesus, 
but draw us that we may follow ; no one rises without 
thee ; open to us thy good, which David desired to 
see, when he said, I believe verily to see the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living. Show 
us that good, which in its nature is unchangeable, 
and which, when we arrive at heaven, we shall never 
cease to acknowledge and approve. There thy 
saints are freed from errors and anxieties, from folly 
and ignorance, from fear and terror, from all lusts 
and carnal affections. Let us seek him, and em- 
brace his feet, and worship him, that he may say to 
us, fear not, I am the remission of sins, I am the 
light, I am the life : he that cometh to me shall not 
see death : — because he is the fulness of divinity.” 

In his three books concerning the Holy Ghost, 
he proves his Deity, partly by express testimony, 
such as, God is a spirit*, the Lord is that spirit; but 
chiefly by showing that wliatever is said of the di- 
vine properties and acts of the F ather and of the 
Son, is said also of the Holy Ghost. 

In comforting Faustinus, who mourned for the 
death of a sister, he says, “ If it be said to the soul, 
thy strength shall be renewed, like the eagle; w'hy f 
should we grieve ? Why should we groan for the 

* John iv. 24. It is remarkable what he observes of the 
fraud committed by the Arians on the sacred volume at Milan, 
in the time of his predecessor Auxentius, namely, that they 
erased thi'^ text out of St. John's Gospel, 
t Psalm ciii. 5. 
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ttead, when the reconciliation of the world with 
God the Father is made by J^s Christ? As we 
hold the benefits of Christ bef(^‘ all men, and be- 
fore you, we are ambassadors Ibr Christ, that you 
should know his gifts to be without repentance; 
that you may believe as you have always done, nor 
bring your faith into doubt by excess of sorrow, 
because Jesus was made sin for us, that he might 
take away the sin of the world, and we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him*.” 

In another epistle he gives an excellent view of 
spiritual illumination, and of Christ dwelling in the 
heart f : of which suffice it to say, that he has the 
same views and sensations as holy men have con- 
fessed in all times and circumstances. 

An epistolary address to clergymen deseiwes to 
be read l)y persons of this order in all ages. “ It is,” 
says he, “ a common temptation to the human mind, 
that persons meeting with some slight offence in the 
path of duty, are inclined to depart from it. In a 
clergyman such conduct is peculiarly lamentable. 
Satan labours by this method, if he can by no other, 
to offend them. What advantage is it to me to 
remain in the pastoral office, to be laboriously em- 
ployed, and ill-treated, as if I had no other way of 
getting my bread ? MJiat, are wordly ends the 
governing motive, and do you not mean to lay up 

in store for the world to come ? Say not of thy 

God, he is a hard master ; say not of thy office, 
it is unprofitable. The devil envies thy hope. De- 
part not from the Lord’s inheritance, that he may 
at length bid thee enter into his joy. Farewell, 
my sons, and serve the Lord : for he is a good 
Master.” 

His expositions of Scripture are liable to great 
exceptions in point of accuracy, perspicuity, and 
order. The fancies of Origenism seduced him con- 
tinually into vague and arbitrary interpretations, 
• Epis. 8. B. t Epis, u. B. iii. 
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CHAP. Yet is he true to the fundamentals of divine truth, 

. ■ and a rich unctior ^ g odliness will at all times afibrd 

to the reader thaf^^hcation which is in vain to be 
expected from cOKl,*but more faultless comments. 
The doctrine of predestination and election he evi- 
dently misunderstands: this part of divine truth had 
indeed scarcely seen the light since the days of Jus- 
tin Martyr. On justification, he is more explicit, 
and sometimes uses the term in its proper forensic 
• sense. The fathers, in these times, commonly con- 
founded it with sanctification, though, in substance, 
they held the true doctrine concerning it. Ambrose 
is perhajis more clear of mistake, in this respect, than 
most of them. 

Y et he appears to have given into the same sort 
of superstitions concerning the dead, which I re- 
marked in the historian Sulpitius Severus ; nor is it 
to be denied, that he helped forward the growth of 
monastic bondage and prelatical pride, by giving 
occasion to others, who followed, to make use of his 
well-meant positions, for the furtherance of their 
own wicked designs. The same thing must, how- 
ever, be said of his works, as of those of many of 
the fathers, that great injustice is done to his me- 
mory by frauds and interpolations. In the dark 
times, every error and absurdity seems to have 
come forth with the pretended patronage of some 
of the renowned doctors of antiquity. In one or 
two instances alone, w'orks have been ascribed to 
him, which in clearness of doctrine and excellence 
of composition exceed the magnitude of his abilities, 
and I shall therefore defer the consideration of them 
at present. 

But the lover of godliness will be disposed to 
forget his errors and superstitions, faults of the 
times rather than of his disposition, and will re- 
member only the fervent, the humble, the laborious, 
and the charitable bishop of Milan, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


THE PROPAGATION OF T]pl|f0SPEL AMONG 
barbarians; the progress of NOVATIAN- 
ISM, AND OF MONASTICTSM. 


1 HAVE but little to say on each of these articles, 
partly, because materials arc scanty, and partly 
because where they are more jdentil'ul, they are un- 
interesting. Let us, however, collect from them, 
if we can, an enlivening ray or two of the Church 
of Christ. 

'riie Saracens, the descendants of Ishmael, after- 
wards so ennobled, or rather disgraced, by Alahomet 
the impostor, were at war with the Homans, under 
the conduct of their (jueen Maovia, who was a 
Christian. The emperor Valcns made peace with 
her, one of the conditions of which w'as, that Moses 
a monk, who lived in the desert between Egypt and 
Palestine, should be appointed bishop of her na- 
tion. Valens ordered him to be carried to Alex- 
andria, there to be ordained by Lucius. Moses, 
who knew the Arian character of that Metropolitan, 
said before him and the magistrates, and all the peo- 
ple, Stay, I am not worthy to be called a bishop ; 
but if I am called to this office, unworthy as I am, 
for the good of souls, I take the Creator of all things 
to witness, that I will not receive the imposition of 
your hands, which are defiled with the blood of 
so many holy men. If you know' not my faith, re- 
plied Lucius, learn it from my mouth, and judge 
not by reports. Moses, however, was aware of the 
Arian subtilties, and chose to stand by the evidence 
of works. 1 know your faith, said he ; the pastors 
exiled among infidels, condemiied to the mines, 
thrown to the wild beasts, or destroyed by fire, tes- 
tify your creed ; the eyes speak more strongly than 
the ears *. 


* Spz. B. VT c. 3«. 
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Political necessities sometimes restrain the pas- 
j sions of wicked -m <H. Lucius was obliged to dissem- 
ble his resentmlnj^l^ account of the situation of 
Valens his mastefjf>ana permit Moses to receive ordi- 
nation from the exiled bishops. His labours among 
the Saracens were crowned with success. The na- 
tion before his time was chiefly idolatrous ; that his 
work was blessed among them, appear.s from hence, 
that he kept them in peace w ith the Homans. 
this is all the account w-e have of the fruits. 

The Goths had long harassed the Roman empire 
with their incursions ; but their depredations were 
made subservient to the progress of the Gospel. I 
have observed under the last century, that some 
captive bishops laboured among them with good 
success. And the work was of an abiding nature. 
''Ulfilas, who is called the Apostle of the Goths, was 
descended from some of these. He, coming am- 
bassador to Constantine, vvas ordained first bishop 
of the Christian Goths by Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
I have shown from a passage in Theodoret, that the 
Arians seem to have imposed on him by an ambi- 
guity of terms, in consequence of which he drew' 
over his Goths to communicate with that sect. Cer- 
tain it is, that this people held the Nicene faith 
for a considerable time, if we may credit vVugustine. 
In the time of Valens, many of them suflered death 
from an idolatrous persecuting prince of their own. 
Ulfilas, coming from his countrymen on an embassy 
to Valens, that he might induce him to allow them 
a settlement in Thrace, was on that occasion brought 
over to communicate with the Arians. That he 
was a man of superior genius and endowments, is 
certain. He civilized and polished this barbarous 
people, and first introduced the use of letters among 
them, and translated the Scriptures into their tongue 
for their use, omitting the books of the Kings, be- 
cause he thought it might encourage the feroci- 
ousness of the Goths, who were already too warlike. 



NOVATIANISM. 

A copy of his version of the four Gospels is still 
extant, a monument of the aM^t Teutonic Ian>- 
guage. It is w ith regret I l^^^|Se account of this 
great man so imperfect, whole M)Ours and success 
seem to show, that the hand of the Lord must have 
been with him. But, however innocent he and his 
contemporaries might be of the Arian heresy, the 
effect of their communication with the party was 
what might be foreseen. The whole church of 
me Goths, by degrees at least, came into Arianism, 
and the consequences will meet us in the course of 
this history*. 

Heresies multiplied in this century, chiefly through 
the various ramifications of Arianism, which have 
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been explained with more than sufficient accuracy 
by many writers. Of the dissenters, the Meletians 
continued throughout the century. The Donatists’ 
still remained in all their ferocity ; of whom it will 
be more convenient to speak hereafter. The Nova- 
tians have found in the candid Socrates, a historian 


who gives us some authentic information, having 
himself been acquainted with the son of one of their 
presbyters. In Phrygia and Paphlagonia, their 
church was in a flourishing state to his day. The 
general church, though surely right in its principle 
of opposition to the particular point of Novatian 
inflexibility, yet afterward abused the licence of re- 
admission into the church granted to offenders ; and 
as discipline relaxed in various places, all kinds of 
crimes abounded. — The people of Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, being habitually an abstemious people, 
averse to pleasures, and to the indulgence of sen- 
suality, were on that account the more disposed to 
admit the severities ofNovatianism')'. Inthis century, 
a part of them separated themselves still farther from 
the general church, by appointing in a synod, that 
Easter should be observed at the same time that 


* Excerpt. Philostorgii apiid Photium. 
t Socrates, B. IV. c. 38. 

VOL, II, il 
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crfAp. the Jews kept the feast of unleavened bread. But 
. as Agelius the Njovatian bishop of Constantinople, 
and other more c^l^ted bishops of their denomi- 
nation were not^yeaeut, a schism was formed, from 
this circumstancej^lmong them. Agelius presided 
forty years over their church at Constantinople, and 
died in the sixth year of Theodosius. When he was 
hear his end, he ordained Sisinnius to be his suc- 
cessor, a presbyter of the church*, of great learning^ 
who had been instructed by Maximus, the famous 
friend of Julian. The Hock of Agelius murmured, 
because he had not ordained JVlarcian, a man of 
eminent piety, by whose means tlicy had weathered, 
in safety, the persecution of Valens. 'I’he aged 
bishop, willing to pacify them, ordained jNlarcian, 
and directed, that he should be his immediate suc- 
Cessor, and that Sisinnius should be the next bishop 
to Marcian. 

• J ims slender and scanty are the accounts left us 
of a bishop, who for so many years presided over a 
great flock in turbulent and trying times. On Mar- 
cian’s succession, one Sabbatius, a Jew, receiving 
Christianity, was advanced by him to the office of 
presbyter, and in his heart panted after a bishopric. 
This man undertook to defend the innovation con- 
cerning Easter, which has been mentioned ; and first, 
under pretence of greater strictness of life, he with- 
drew himself from the church, declaring that he 
could not conscientiously communicate with some 
members of the congregation. 

In time, however, his views were laid open, as he 
attempted to hold separate assemblies. Marcian 
then found his error in ordaining so ambitious a 
person, and often said in his grief, that he wished he 
had laid hands on thorns rather than on Sabbatius. 
He took measures, however, to disnpjmint his am- 
bition. Calling a council, he sent for Sabbatius, 
and desired hitn to- lay open the reasons of his 
•Socrates, B. V. e. 21. , 
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disgust. The man informed them, that the difference cent. 
of opinion concerning Easter /pis his grievance, 
as he thought that festival ofi^tlto be observed 
according to the rule of the a^^pf Paza. The 
bishops, suspecting his designs, obnged him to swear, 
that he would not attempt to become a bishop, 
and then decreed, that the time of observing Easter 
should be left indifferent, and that no schism should 
be made in the church on that account. Their 
design of preserving unity was laudable : but it 
succeeded not, • Sabbatius drew over a number of 
the simpler sort, and particularly those of Phrygia 
and Galatia, to his own Jewish mode, and got him- 
self appointed bishop of his followers, in contra- 
diction to his oath. The consequence was, a variety 
of divisions among the Novatians, concerning tho 
time of Easter, and other frivolous subjects, and the 
crumbling of this church into contentious parties of 
different kinds. 

Little can be said on this subject, but what must 
occur to the mind of a thinking reader. This most 
respectable of a|l the dissenting churches seems to 
have preserved, for a considerable time, a strictness 
and purity of discipline and manners ; but its essen- 
tial characteristic of narrow' bigotry, in things of no 
moment, gave occasion to internal divisions among 
its own members, which, fomented by unprincipled 
persons, must have perverted them much from the 
simplicity of the Gospel. 

Aionasticism continued to make a rapid progress 
through this whole century. It is not worth while to 
trace its progress particularly, nor to recite any of 
the ridiculous frauds, abuses and superstitions, Avhich 
were connected w'ith it. Self-righteous formality 
made rapid stiidcs in the Christian w orld ; one single 
observation, however, of an author, who has recorded 
njuch of this trash with great complacency, will 
deserve to be transcribed. “ Most of these famous 
monks,” says Sozouien, “ lived to extieme old age ; 

li 2 
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CHAi’. and I think that this was a mean of facilitating the 
. progress of Christianity. Antioch excepted, Syria 
was very late Kceiving the Gospel, and these 
monks were hi^wy^trumental in the work, both in 
that country, a^^lmdng the Persians and Saracens.” 
That these countries, which were before, for the most 
part, void of the doctrine of Christ, might receive 
spiritual advantage from these superstitious men, is 
probable, because some genuine piety was doubtless 
among them. That Galatia and Cappadocia, which 
had long before been full of the best Christians, 
should do so, I very much doubt*. Superstition, 
drawing with it something of real Christianity, may 
bring a blessing to countries altogether profane or 
idolatrous ; — to a people already well evangelized, 
it can only act as a poison. 


C II A P. XX. 

CHRISTIAN AUTHORS IN THIS CENTURY. 

Macarius, fn E R E wci'c Several persons of the name of 
Macarius, who lived much about the same time. 
Hence it is as difficult as it would be uninteresting 
to determine to which of them the fifty homilies yet 
extant belong. Their antiquity is doubtless great, 
and they give no small specimen of the divinity 
of the times. Tliese are a few of the favourite 
thoughts of Macarius ; 

“ Though a man be improved in virtue, he ought 
to look on himself as one who has done nothing, 
and should press forward to greater degrees, lc.st 
he lose the Holy Spirit by pride or sloth. — Man is 
capable of falling from that state of holiness in which 
he is, unless he preserve himself In it by humility, 
which is the infallible mark of a Christian. — Those 
who have not yet received grace, ought to do good 

* Sozomen, B. VI. c. 34. 
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and forsake evil by natural motives; but those cent. 
who have received it, being possessed of love, need ' 
not such motives.” — He thinks|^;^t men may fall 
away after the highest attain||M Mp and that it is 
impossible for any to be 061^0 ^ his salvation 
in this life. He observes, that to grow in grace 
without humility is impossible ; that the soul after 
death goes immediately to that place, on which its 
love was fixed in this life ; that whatever good a 
man does by natural strength, can never save him 
without the grace of Jesus Christ; that if the Holy 
Spirit does not produce in us the love of God, we 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. He is fond 
of showing, that we ought always so to labour, as 
if all de[)ended on our own endeavours, and yet 
to acknowledge that we can do nothing without 
God^ 

Certainly a serious and humble spirit runs through 
these homilies, and they seem to have been ^vrittcn 
by a man earnestly engagotl in the divine life, 
and sensible of the need of divine grace. With 
such dim kind of light many humble souls, in the 
dark ages, groped in their way safe to the heavenly 
kingdom, though, like JVfacarius, poorly furnished 
with evangelical views and doctrines. These men 
saw' and felt, however, the necessity of conversion, 
and the importance of a principle of divine love ; 
and hence their obscure light deserves to be called 
mid-day, compared ^vilh the darkness of those, who 
put mere natural light in the room of the illumination 
of the Holy Ghost, and mere moral virtue in the 
room of divine charity. 

A'^ictorinus of Africa had professed rhetoric many Vlcloriii! 
years at Rome, and was held in such high reputa- 
tion, that a i)ublU statue was erected to his honour 
in the city. In his old age, however, he was con- 
verted, and was not ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ in public. An animated and instructive 
* Du Pin, Cent. IV. Macarii. 
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CHAi’. account of this is given by Augustine in his Confes- 
. , sions, which may meet us hereafter. At present, 

we are to view hfe as an author. He wrote against 
the Arians an^||^^ Manichees. In his treatise 
against the latter, Misaddresses his friend Justinus, 
who had been deceived by them, in this manner : 
“ In vain do you macerate yourself with excessive 
mortifications ; for after you have worn away your- 
self by your austerities, your flesh will return to tire 
devil in darkness. I advise you to acknowledge, 
that God Almighty created you, that you may be 
truly the temple of God, according to the words of 
the Apostle, ‘ you arc the temple of God, and his 
Spirit dwelleth in you.’ If you have not the honour 
to be the temple of God, and to receive the Holy 
Spirit in you, Jesus Christ is come, not to save, 
but to destroy you 

The spirit of godliness, unijuestionably, possessed 
this man ; but his writings are, at present at least, 
very little interesting, though the passage I have 
quoted show s his holy taste. It w ere to be wished, 
that instead of sul)tilizing intricate controversies, he 
had favoured posterity ^vith a plain view of the 
Lord’s dealings with his own soul, Avhich must, in 
a conversion so extraortlinary as his, have been very 
instructive, and for the execution of which he must 
have been far more competent, than for the inven- 
tion or description of theological theories. Jlut 
the humour of philosophical refinement guided far 
too much the best writers of these times, even such 
as Victorinus, who, being converted in his old 
age, was, probably, never well (]ualified to expound 
the Scriptures. If the reader regret how little of 
experimental divinity is laid before him, I join with 
his complaint : but my materials ,sufl’er me not to 
apply a remaly. 

Pacianus. Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona in Spain, was a 
man renowned both for piety and eloquence. Like 
♦ Du Pin, Cent IV. Viotorinu$. 
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most of this age, he exalts too much the forms of cent. 
the church, and the dignity of the priesthood. Yet . . 

a strain of holy fervour seems topj^ade his writings, 
and he combats the peculi«^^^r of inflexible 
severity in the Novatians wim just argument and 
charitable sentiments. “ If man be subject to these 
miseries (of sinning away his privileges) let us no 
more accuse the mercy of God, who has proposed 
these remedies to our diseases ; let us no more efface 
the titles of God’s clemency by an insupportable 
rigour, nor hinder sinners, by an inflexible hardness, 
from rejoicing in those gifts which God has bestowed 
upon them 

'I'his is doubtless right ; but when he excludes 
the Novatians from any part in the blessings of the 
church, because of their schism, he doubtless falls 
into uncharitable bigotry, in which both churchmen 
and dissenters too much abounded ; though, I appre- 
hend, in obscure regions this evil more prevailed. 

We have seen, in what Christian charity the general 
clmrcli and Novatians could live in the great city 
of (Jonstantinople. 

Optatus, bishop of IVIelevi in Numidia, deserves Opiatus 
a place in these memoirs, on account of his judicious 
and able treatise against the Donatists. Of him, as Oonatuis, 
of many other sensible writers, it is to be ke- a. d. 
GRETTEi), that he did not choose a more useful- 370, 
subject. The case of the Donatists I shall reserve 
to the time of Augustine, whose character and 
conduct are much connected with the history of 
these dissenters. Of course, I have little to say of 
Optatus's writings. A serious spirit ap[)ears in 
them ; and a single passage, which is introtluced, 
in the wav of digression, contains matter so truly 
Christian, that the reader will think it worth our 
attention ; as it demonstrates, that evangelical truth 
was far from being lost as yet amidst the thick 
Hftists of superstition, and that the true resting-plapa 
t Du riu, Cent. JV Paoianu*. 
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CHAP, of the soul in the doctrine of justification by Jesus 
Christ, the true humility, and real plan of sanc- 
tification, were understood, in some degree at least, 
by this author. * Ilebuking the pride of the Do- 
natists, who boasted themselves to be holy and 
innocent, he says, “ Whence comes this sanctity 
of yours, which the Apostle St. John dared not 
attribute to himself, seeing he says. If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. He who speaks after this manner, 

WISELY REFERS HIMSELF TO THE MERCY OF 

GOD ; for a Christian may desire good, and endea- 
vour to walk in the way of salvation ; but he cannot 
be perfect of himself. F or though he does run, yet 
there will always remain something to be done 
by God to perfect him ; and it is necessary that 
God should help a man in his weakness ; for He 
is perfection, and there never was any but .lesus 
Christ the Son of God, who was perfect. All other 
Dies about mgn are imperfect. It belongs to us, to will and 
-A- P- to run, but God only can give perfection. Jesus 
380. Christ has not given us perfect holiness, but has 
only promised it *. 

ipoiiinarii. 'fhe Apollinarii, father and son, were of Laodicea ; 
the father a presbyter, the son a reader in the 
church. Both were skilled in Greek literature ; the 
father taught grammar, the son rhetoric. Epipha- 
nius, a sophist, was united with them in the closest 
intimacy. Theodotus, bishop of Laodicea, very pro- 
perly fearing that the connexion with a Pagan might 
endanger their souls, advised them to give up his 
acquaintance. ITiey depised the advice, and per- 
sisted. George, the successor of Theodotus, after- 
w'ard attempting in vain the same thing, expelled 
them at length from Christian communion. Incensed 
at this, they set up a new sect, known by the name of 
the Apollinarian heresy, the principal mark of wliich 
is, that it ascertains precisely one point of the Arian 
• Pu Pin, Cent. IV. Opmtusi 
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creed, by denying to our Saviour a human soul, cent. 
and supposing the inferior divine nature, which he , ’ 

had from the Father, to supply its place *. 

These men were doubtless pfeirsons of superior 
capacity. The son, particularly, was one of the 
greatest men of his time, in learning, genius, and 
powers of argument. His answer to Porphyry is 
looked on as the best defence of Christianity against 
Paganism. He it was, who, in Julian’s time, en- 
deavoured to compensate to the Christian M'orld the 
loss of the classical authors, from the study of whom 
they were debarred by the persecution of that emperor. 

He wrote poems and dialogues, in imitation of 
Sophocles and Plato, on scriptural subjects. His 
translation of the Psalms into Greek verse, which 
remains to this day, is highly commended f. 

What was wanting in these men ? Humility. 

There have been persons in later times, like them, 
of good moral character, learned, acute, indusri- 
ous, far surpassing many real saints, in capacity, and 
in usefulness too, so far as the externals of religion 
arc concerned. Pride and self-confidence lead such 
men to sj)eculate, \vhcre they ought to adore ; to 
dispute, w here they ought to pray ; and to blas- 
]iheme, where they ought to submit. I’hey treat 
with scorn the charitable admonitions of their pas- 
tors and godly friends, because they know lan- 
guages and sciences better than their reprovers. 
Strangers to themselves, and to the whole work of 
the Holy Spirit on the heart, and resisting all his 
godly motions, they cannot come to Christ, be- 
cause they are unwilling to descend from their pro- 
digious altitude into tlie valley of humiliation. 
Ambition in them must be fed ; disappointed in the 
Church of (yhrist, they invent corrupt refinements, 
and seek to become heads of a party. He who 
knows that God taketh the wise in their craftiness, 
and revealeth himself to babes, will not stumble nt 
• Socrates; B. II. c. 46. t D« Pin. 
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such cases ; and those few in all ages who stand 
superior to the rest of mankind in talents, and yet 
love genuine godliness, are only secured and hedged 
in by the Divinfe goodness, through a charitable 
course of discipline, often more severe than is need- 
ful for other Christians. 

Didymus of Alexandria may be fairly matched 
with Apollinarius, in greatness of understanding and 
accomplishments. Though he lost his sight at the 
age of five years, he became so vigorous and suc- 
cessful a student, that he was renowned for his skill 
in philosophy, rhetoric, and geometry. He tilled 
the chair of the famous school of Alexandria with 
vast applause. Origenism was his favourite system, 
though, as far as appears, he continued alw ays sound, 
and I hope, humble and holy, in Christian doc- 
trine. His treatise on the Holy Spirit, of which 
only the Latin translation by Jerome, has come 
down to us, is perhaps the best the Christian world 
ever saw on the subject. And whatever has been 
said, since that time, in defence of the divinity and 
personality of the Holy Ghost, seems, in substance, 
to be found in that book. 

Gregory Nyssen, brother of the famous Basil, 
was the bishop of Nyssa, a city of Cappadocia. 
Basil, and two of his brothers, embraced a solitary 
life; but Gregory married, and lived in society. 
Under Valens, he was faithful, and had the honour 
to be expelled from his church. In the year 378, 
he was restored. He died tow ard the end of the 
century. In a catechetical discourse, he shows a 
sound Judgment, in laying dow n different rules ot 
argumentation with Pagans, Jews, and Heretics. 
To defend the incarnation of God, he show's that 
man is fallen, and corrupted, and can be recovered 
only by his Creator; and hence, that the Word who 
created him, came himself to raise him again. He 
shows also, that to be born of a virgin, to eat, 
to dunk,, to die, and to be buried, ar® not things 
2 
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unbecoming the holy nature of God, because there 
is no sin in them ; and that the Divinity, united to 
man, lost not its perfections, any more than the 
soul loses its properties by its union with the body. 

Once visiting Jerusalem, he was hospitably re- 
ceived by three religious ladies of note there, Eu- 
stathia, Ambrosia, and Basilissa, and contemplated 
with delight the scenes of our Lord’s abode on 
earth. But he tells us, that he found there little of 
true religion, and returned sorrowful to Antioch, 
whence he wrote to the three ladies, and cautioned 
them against being imposed on by those, who de- 
sired to make a prey of them. Being asked by a 
friend, whether it was an essential part of religion 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he answered 
in the negative, and that a man had more reason to 
expect the spirit of God in Cappadocia, where true 
piety prevailed, than at Jerusalem, where, it seems, 
religion was run to a very low ebb. Thus much 
for Gregory Nyssen, whose piety at least deserves 
our regard, though as an author, he is in no very 
high estimation *. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

EPHRAIM THE SYRIAN. 

Some other persons, who lived in this century, chap. 
will, on several accounts, deserve a more distinct 
attention. I shall begin with Ephraim the Syrian, 
who was born at Nisi!)is in Mesojiotamia, of Chris- 
tian parents, and was educated with great care from 
his infanev. His turn of mind from childhood 
was devoiit, studious, and contemplative, to an ex- 
treme degree. And since few persons in that age, 
knew how to unite the real Christian life w'ith the 
practice of all the duties of society, it is not to 
* Du Pin. Cave. 
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ciTAP. be wondered at, that the solitary taste prevailed 
. much in Ephraim. It is rather a proof of uncom* 
mon good sense or charity, or of both, that at 
length he could be induced to quit his solitude *, 
and live in the great city of Edessa, for the sake of 
enjoying the benefit of Christian assemblies, and of 
rendering himself useful to his fellow'-creatures. He 
wrote much on the Scriptures, and composed various 
devotional pieces in the Syriac, his native tongue ; 
which in his own lifetime were translated into 
Greek, and wei;e much admired by all the eastern 
churches. He never was advanced further in the 
ecclesiastical state, than to the office of deacon, and 
once he took a very extraordinary method to avoid 
being preferred to the office of a bishop. He 
feigned madness; and escaped. The reader will re- 
collect something similar in the conduct of Ambrose, 
and may take occasion to lament the unhappy ex- 
tremes of opposite kinds, which, in different ages, 
have disfigured the Church. In Ephraim’s days, the 
pastoral character appeared to good men, awful 
beyond measure, requiring little less than angelical 
virtue. In our days, is not conveniency and love of 
gain frequently the principal motive, and decency of 
character the principal qualification ? 

A noted heretic, named Harmonius, the son 
of Bardesanes, industriously employed himself in 
composing religious hymns for the use of the Syrians, 
in w hich he interspersed his father’s heretical notions, 
and the philosophy of the Greeks. Ephraim, wdiose 
views of the fundamentals of Christian faith were 
strictly sound, and to w hoin the faith of the Gospel 
was precious, made himself master of the measures 
and tunes, and, in the use of them, composed 
Christian hymns, which were well received by the 
Syrians, and sung to the same tunes as those of Har- 
monius. He wrote also a discourse on the utility 
of psalmody, and exploded idle songs and dancing. 

* Sozom. B. 111. c. i6. 
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Let this be regarded as a proof of his zeal and in- 
tlustry. Not long before his death, he gave an 
instance of charity that deserves to be recorded. 
A severe famine raged in Edessa, and many indi- 
gent persons died for want. He waited some time, 
to see if any would step forth to relieve them*; 
but finding little appearance of this, the compassion 
of his heart at length broke through all the un- 
happy monastic restraints, by which, even in Edessa, 
he had precluded himself from doing much good 
to the church ; and going among the rich and 
wealthy, he vehemently reproved their inhumanity. 
They did, what persons of the same character do 
in all ages ; they cleared themselves of avarice, but 
excused themselves, on account of the difficulty of 
finding a proper person, whose discretion and fide- 
lity might be trusted in the distribution of their 
alms. Do you think me competent to this office? 
replied Ephraim. All owned it without hesitation. 
“ Then I will undertake it.” Receiving their con- 
tributions, he caused three hundred beds to be 
brought into the public cloisters of the city, and the 
infirm to be placed on them, and he furnished them 
both with food and medicine. He took care also 
of stranjiers, and of those whom want had driven out 
of the country, and provided them all with neces- 
sary accommodations, till the dearth was abated. 

How much is it to be regretted, that mistaken 
ideas of piety, into which young converts are very 
apt to fall, should have deprived the Christian 
world of so much benefit, as might have arisen from 
the talents and virtues of Ephraim ! In this occa- 
sional sally, we see the outlines of a general 
INJ iRMARY, drawn and brought into practice by 
a monk ! That men, who mix with the w’orld 
continually, should be covetous and selfish, will 
surprise no man, who knows human depravity. 
And what advantage did Satan gain, in these time-s, 
* Sozom. 
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CHAP, when the best and most excellent men hid them-^ 
. selves from the world, and as much as possible at- 
tended only to the cultivation of private virtues ! 
A strong proof, this, of the low and reduced state 
of Christian knowledge. And as I know nothing 
more worth recording of the life of Ephraim, let 
us take a short view of his writings, in order to 
discover, if we can, the spirit of his religion. If I 
mistake not, we may see by a few quotations, tvhich 
will serve instead of many, in a case w here the cha- 
racter is exceedingly uniform, that liis Christian love 
was much greater than his light, and that few men 
were better furnished and prepared for the very best 
lise of evangelical consolation, if the theology of his 
time had afforded him easy access to it. 

Speaking of love, he says, “ Blessed is the man 
who possesses love, and with it de[)arts to God ; 
for He, knowing his own, wilt receive him into his 
bosom ; he shall be a comjianion of angels, and 
reign with Christ. By love, God the Word came 
upon earth ; by it, paradise has been opened to us, 
and an entrance has been shown to all into heaven. 
Being enemies to God, by Jove we were reconciled. 
Wfo may justly say, that God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God*.'’ 

Hear him mourn over himself, and judge what 
a sense he had of natural depravity. “ From my 
childhood I have been a vessel unprofitable and 
dishonourable. Warning others, I have fallen my- 
self into their evils tw’ofold. Wfo is me!— whence 
can there be any refuge, unless the mercies of God 
shine quickly upon me. Nor is there any hope of 
salvation from works : While I speak of purity, I 
am thinking of uncleanness : While I am uttering 
rules for the conquest of the passions, my own are 
inwardly raging night and day. What excuse can 
I make ? Alas 1 what a scrutiny must I undergo ! I 
have had the form, without the power of godliness. 

^ Ephraim's Works. Oxon. C* 
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I fear, lest fire from heaven should consume me, 
as it did the two sons of Aaron. Shall I then de- 
spair of saltation? By no means ; this the adversary 
desires, in order to destroy me. I do not throw 
away myself ; for I confide in the mercies of God, 
and your prayers for me. — I pray thee, cast me not 
a\vay. Thou knowest the wounds of my soul; heal 
me, O Iword, and I shall be healed. — What shame 
will Sfflze me, when those, who now count me holy, 
sh|^ll see me condemned, and when all secrets shall 
be laid open*!” 

However defective his views of evangelical doc* 
trine were, his ideas of that humility, which enters 
into the essence of the experience of them, are just 
and deep. “ Vain,” says he, “ is every endowment 
without humility. Pride labours to domineer over 
all, and lays a snare for every one in that way which 
is peculiar to each. The wise, the strong, the beau- 
tiful, the ingenious, are each exposed to danger from 
that in which they excel. The Lord, knowing our 
danger, hath set humility as our guard, saying, 

‘ When ye have done all, say we are unprolitable 
servants.’ Do those who labour abundantly in the 
ministry glory over tho.s'e of a more still and quiet 
turn ; beholdj the Lord commends Mary sitting at 
his feet, as having chosen the good portion. Are 
the sedate inclined to glory over the active ; be- 
hold, the Son of man came to minister. — -To be 
lifted up, is to have a fleshly mind ; and if ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die. — W hen thou canstbear 
grievous things, against thy will, yet willingly, know 
that thou hast made proficiency in humility. — 
Through pride, the Pharisee was condemned ; 
through humility, the Publican was exalted ; with 
whom may the Lord deign to rank us in his king- 
dom with all the just f.” 

Observe how divinely he exhorts, though his 
manner of speaking evinced his ignorance of the 
• Id. If. ' t Id. 
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CHAP, true distinction between moral and natural inability: 

. “ He might have healed all the wounds of our souls, 
and compelled us violently to goodness ; but he 
does not choose that method, that our 'choice may 
have its praise. Do we neglect to call for his help, 
when he loves and pities us ? Hath he redeemed 
and enlightened us ? He hath given us to see apd 
taste of his grace ; that we might seek him withp^t 
ceasing. Happy he, who hath tasted of his lo\sd,,^rid 
prepared himself to be alway filled with iti FiHpd 
with this love, he admits no other. Who woyl^ 
not love such a master, worship him, and confess his 
goodness ? — From his immense height and tlie 
blessed bosom of the Father did he not descend to 
us ? The Invisible became visible — O wonder, full 
of fear and trembling! A hand of clay, formed of 
the dust, smote the Creator of heaven and earth ; 
and we, poor dust and ashes, cannot bear the con- 
tradiction of a word — What wilt thou say to Him 
in that day*?” 

Speaking of the day of Judgment, he says, “An 
innumerable multitude, each raised from the dead, 
and clothed with his own body, exclaim, ‘ Glory 
to Him who hath raised US’ and gathered us together 
by his loving kindness.’ Blessed is he, who shall be 
counted worthy to see that hour, lu vvhich all that 
loved the immortal Bridegroonn are taken up into 
the clouds to meet him. — I reni^ nbered the day, 
and trembled, and, groaning, wept till I had no 
more power to weep. — My days have passed on, 
and my iniquities have been multiplied. Wo is 
me, my beloved ! What shall I do in the shame 
of that hour, when my friends, who now see and 
bless me in this garb of piety, may behold me full 
of iniquity within? — O gracious Lover of souls! by 
thy compassions I conjure thee, place me not at the 
left hand with the goats ; but by thy kindness, I 
implore thee, give me a contrite spirit, and purify 

* Ay. 
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me, that I may be a temple of thy grace. Sinner as cent. 
I am, I knock at thy door without ceasing ; slothful . 
though I be, yet I walk in thy way.” 

Will the reader hear the devotion of this broken- 
hearted saint * .>* “I beseech thy goodness, heal 
my wounds, and enlighten my understanding, that 
X may see thy gracious dispensations towards me. 

'Wh<^ my heart is infatuated, let the salt of thy 
gr|^b*leason it. — Thou alone knowest, how my soul 
thirsts after thee, as a dry land. — As thou hast ever 
heard me, neglect not now my petition : my mind 
■is as a captive, yet seeking thee, the only true 
Saviour. Send thy gmce, that I may eat and drink, 
and be satisfied. — Distil one drop of thy love, that 
it may burn as liquid fire in my soul, and consume 
its thorns, even evil lusts t.” 

W ere I to quote the very strong description which 
he gives of his own sinfulness X persons unac- 
quainted with the power of indwelling sin might sus- 
pect that this man, who was remarkably strict and 
circumspect in his manners from youth, must have 
been a man of gross wickedness. For similar rea- 
sons, St. Paid, on accouiM of the strong description 
of his internal corruptions, in tlue seventh chapter 
to the Romans, has been thought to have been 
sficaking only of his life before conversion, though 
be evidently speal "bf himself at the time of writing. 

It was deep humility of soul, and a large acquaint- 
ance with the propensity of the natural heart itself, 
which led both of them to describe themselves as so 
very evil. Tlie difference is, that Ephraim’s inferior 
knowledge of gospel-grace, prevented his attainment 
of that strength and joy, in which the Apostle 
abounded. Yet his faith, clouded as the grounds 
of it were, was sound. “ I know that the multitude 
of his mercies exceeds the multitude of my sins. — ■ 

In baptism he hath given me remission of sins ; yet 
I need to be healed of sins committed after baptism; 


• Af. t Mff. 
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OHAF. but be who raised the dead is able to heal me also 

. Is not this the very frame of an humbled soul, bowed 
down with indwelling corruption ? “ I desire to rise, 
but cannot: the weight of sin presses me down. 
I see, but I w alk in much darkness. I move my 
hand, but I am as a paralytic f.” 

In his last will and testament, his humility ap- 
pears mixed w ith superstition and dejection of^spirit. 
A mind like his, truly sensible of sin, and not fully 
and steadily discerning the Lord Jesus, its only 
righteousness, w ill flee to vain refuges. Thus Ephraim 
has some recourse to prayers and ofi’erings to be 
made for him after his decease. The value of clear 
Christian light hence appears inexpressible |. 

His reverence toward the blessed God appears 
in a book which he wrote against those, who would 
pretend to search out the nature of the Son of God. 
In the second chapter § he says, “ Unhappy, mi- 
serable. and most impudent is he, who desires to 
search out his Maker. Innumerable myriads of 
angels glorify with reverence, and trembling adore ; 
w hile men of clay, full of sins, dispute without fear, 
concerning the Divinity. Their body trembles not, 
their mind is not disconcerted ; but, secure and 
loquacious, they speak of Christ the Son of God, 
whosiiftered for me an unworthy sinner, and of his 
two-fold generation : nor do they feel how blind 
they are in the light.” 

The remarks w hich might be made on this holy 
man have been anticipated, for the most part. 
Undoubtedly the best state of Christianity is that of 
a saint, humbled under a sense of sin all his days, 
yet rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and bringing forth 
fruit with charity and patience. This requires an 
evangelical knowledge, both of the Law and of the 
Gospel. And an experimental acquaintance with 
this science is generally veiy simple and strong, in 

* if- t i^t. t Tfi. 

5 See Dr. Owea’s Pretace to Uis XpreXoyi*. 
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both its parts, under the effusion of the Holy cent. 
Spirit. On the declension of this, toward the latter ■ . 

end of the third century, a lower form of Chris- 
tianity, even in real saints, obtained ; and our history 
is still travelling through the twilight. The taste 
of this lower form was to know the Law in its spi- 
rituality, but not the Gospel in its consolations. — 

Of this form was Ephraim, one of the most holy 
men in this period ; and I scarcely have found a 
saint, who had better views, since the days of Cyprian, 
unless we except Ambrose of Milan. But by far the 
greater part of real good men, in this w'hole century, 
and in the latter part of the last, lived comparatively, 
in bondage, looking to Jesus, sincerely, though 
confusedly. One person, however, was training up 
under the special guidance of God, in the latter 
part of this century, whose superior light was ap- 
pointed to illuminate the next, as w e shall see by 
and by. But how does the piety, the humility, the 
conscientiousness of such men as Ephraim, with all 
their abject superstition, rebuke the pride and care- Epiiraim 
lessness and levity of many now evangelized in the 
head, and not in the heart, who trifle with the ' 
light, and live in sin, because they conceive grace 
to abound ! 

I shall dismiss this Saint, after I have taken a little Abraham 
notice of one of his companions named Abraham, 
whose life he has written, and whom he admires 
extremely. For fifty years he lived an Ascetic, in 
the strictest observation of monastic rules, and 
confined himself principally to his cell ; though the 
intelligent reader will think he acted most like a 
Christian in those intervals, when he left it ; in one 
of them particularly, to which alone I shall confine 
Hiy attention. There was a great desert in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city (Edessa, I suppose) in which 
the inhabitants were all idolaters to a man * ; and 
though many presbyters and deacons had been sent 
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ciiAi’. to them by the bishop of the city, yet they had all 
returned without effect, unable to bear the perse- 
cution of the Pagans, One day, the bishop ob- 
served among his clergy, that he knew of no person 
so devoted to God as Abraham, and therefore he 
would ordain him as an evangelist of these Pagans. 
At first he entreated him, but in vain ; Abraham 
begged to be permitted to bemoan his own evils, 
'J'he bishop, however, insisting on the obedience 
Avhich he owed to authority, and observing how' 
much better it was to be employed in the salvation 
of many, than of one soid only, Abraham at length 
submitted. lie began his work with fervent prayer 
for the divine blessing, and having erected a church, 
he supplicated in it, for the conversion of the people, 
llis next step appears not so proper ; he threw down 
the idols and altars of the Pagans ; the consetiuence 
of Avhich was, that, with much ill usage, he was 
expelled from the country, lie rcturhed, however, 
to the village, and resumed his w ork of prayer in the 
church, to the astonishment of the Pagans. When 
these came to him from time to time, he began to 
exhort them to turn from idols to the living God, 
on w hich he was worse treated than before. For 
three years, he bore their insults and a constant scries 
of persecution. His patience, however, and meek- 
ness, w ere admirable, and at length the people began 
to be softened, and comparing his preaching Avith 
his practice, they concluded that God must be Avith 
him, and offered themselves voluntarily to receive 
his doctrine. The saint, rejoicing at the event, 
desired them to give glory to God, who had en- 
lightened the eyes of their hearts to know him. 
fine, he gathered them into a church, daily opening 
to them the Scriptures. At length, when he saw them 
confirmed in the faith of the (rospel, and bringing 
forth the fruits of it with steadiness, he abruptly 
retired from them to his former solitude. Tlie work, 
however, remained firm and strongs and the bishop 
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visited and exhorted them from the word of God, 
and ordained pastors from among themselves. 

How much better would Abraham have been 
thus employed during the fifty years of his solitude ! 
But such were the times. While the world pro- 
ceeded in its usual wickedness, those who were best 
calculated to reform it had a strong tendency to live 
a recluse life ; and false fear and bondage kept many 
from the pastoral office, who might have been its 
brightest ornaments. 'J"he mischief of this was 
inexpressible; the extension of the Gospel was 
checked ; and every circumstance showed, that the 
Spirit of God was no longer poured out, in his 
fulness, among men. 


C H A P. XXII. 

HILARY OF POICTIERS. 

An account of the life of Hilary is delivered by a chap. 
person, named Fortunatus, who wrote about two 
hundred years after him. This biographer, according ' 
to the taste of the age, which was still more credulous 
and superstitious than that of Hilary, is extremely 
barren in matters which really deserve attention, and 
is full of prodigies and fictions. The best account of 
him therefore is to be draw n from his contemporaries, 
and the ecclesiastical historians, and above all from 
his own writings. Of his life and actions little is 
known, that deserves to be recorded : yet so great 
a man merits a distinc*^ attention. 

He was born at Poictiers in France, and being 
^f a very noble family, and distinguished by a 
liberal education, he was enabled to throw a lustre 
on Christianity, after he received it. In his book 
on the Trinity he gives us some account of his 
conversion *. He seriously considered the folly and 
* See Cave’s Life of Hilai y. 
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CHAV*, vanity of idolatry, and was led to conclude, that its 
XXII. professors could not possibly be competent to lead 
men to happiness. He contemplated the visible 
frame of things, and inferred an Omnipotent Eternal 
Being, as their Maker and Preserver. He observes, 
that happiness consists not in any external things, 
nor in the bare knowledge of the first principles 
of good and evil, but in the knowledge of the true 
God. By reading the books of Moses and the 
Prophets, he found his mind enlightened, and his 
judgment confirmed in these ideas*. The short, 
but comprehensive account of God, in the book of 
Exodus, “ I am that I am,” affected him with ad- 
miration. When he was carried forward to the New 
Testament, there he learnt, that there is an eternal 
Word, the Son of God made man, who came into 
the world to communicate to it the fulness of grace. 
His hope of happiness was now enlarged ; “ since 
the Son of God was made man, men may become 
the sons of God. A man, who with gladness receives 
this doctrine, renews his spirit by faith, and con- 
ceives a hope full of immortality. Having once 
learned to believe the Gospel, he rejects captious 
difficulties, and no longer judges after the maxims of 
the world. He now neither fears death, nor is weary 
of life, and pres.ses' forward to a blessed immortality. ’ 
In such a manner, does Hilary give us the history 
of his own mind in religion. Aird when he enters 
on the subject of the Trinity, he gives an excellent 
admonition ; humility at least will think so, though 
priile will object to it. It is, that the reader would 
think of God according to the light of faith, and 
agreeably to the testimony of God himself, divesting 
his mind of the meanness of human opinions. “ For, ’ 
continues he, “ the chief qualification required in a 
reader is, that he be willing to take the sense of an 
Author from what he reads, and not give him one of 
Ms own. He ought not to endeavour to find, in the 
passages which he reads, that, which he presumed 
» Du Pin. 
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ought to be there. In such passages as describe 
the character of the Supreme Being particularly, he 
ought at least to be persuaded, that G od knew him- 
self*.” And in another part of the same treatise, he 
makes this observation : “ The blasphemies of the 
heretics oblige us to do those things which are for- 
bidden us, to search into mysteries incomprehensible, 
to speak things ineffable, and to cx))lain that which 
we are not permitted to examine. And instead of 
performing with a sincere faith that w hicli is com- 
manded us (which were otherwise sufficient) namely, 
to worsliip the Father and the Son, and to be tilled 
with the Spirit, we are obliged to cmidoy our weak 
reasonings in explaining things inconiprehensiide.” 
Every sincere believer, in every age, has had occasion 
to make the same remark, when called to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

His views of the Three Persons in the Trinity arc 
remarkably perspicuous and scriptural. In speaking 
of the Holy Spirit, he says, that He enlightens our 
understandings and warms our hearts I, that he is 
the author of all grace, and will be Avith us to the 
end of the world ; that he is our comforter hero 
Avhile we live in expectation of a future life, the 
earnest of our hopes, the light of our minds, and the 
Avarmth of our souls. He directs us to pray for this 
Holy Spirit, to enable us to do good, and to persevere 
in faith and obedience. 

There will be no occasion to take any farther- 
notice of his Avritings, unless it be to mention his 


Cl'NT. 

IV. 


* I apprehend, if this method h.ad been followed in all ages, 
there would never have Loeii found any one to oppose the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Agreeably to this, it appears that Hilary, by the 
study of the Scriptures alone, had obtained and steadily jUTitesscd 
the Nicene faith, before he had ever seen the Creed of that name, 
or knew any thing of the Ariaii coiitro\ersy. 

+ Thus owning hU iniluonce on the two leading powers of the 
human mind, the understanding, and the will ; not on one alone, 
hut on both, agreeably to the views of the best and wisest in all. 

»gesi. 

^ 4 
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CHAP, addresses to the emperor on the same subject. Two 
. he wrote with decency and moderation ; in the 
third, he appears evidently to smart under the wounds 
of persecution, and treats the prince with an un- 
christian asperity, for which no other apology can 
be made, than the same which must be made for 
Athanasius, namely, “ that oppression maketh a 
wise man mad.” In general, there is a proportion 
preserved in the church between doctrinal light and 
holy practice. Sanctification is carried on by the 
knowledge of the truth. And the superior degree 
of that knowledge, in the first and second century, 
will account for the superior degiee of Christian 
meekness and charity, in those, who suftered for the 
Gospel, compared with the practice of the saints of 
the fourth century. 

Hilary, after his conversion, ivas singularly ex- 
emplary in his attachment to the Gospel, avoiding 
any appearance of countenancing the fashionable 
heresies, and employing himself in recommending 
his religion to others. He was married, and had 
by his w'ife a daughter called Abra, whose edu- 
cation he superintended with great exactness. The 
gradual progress of superstition may be remarked 
from his case. He certainly cohabited with his wife- 
after he was appointed bishop of Poictiers, and yet 
he strongly recommended his daughter to devote 
herself wholly to the service of Christ by a state of 
virginity. To relate his active employment in the 
Arian controversy, would be again to introduce a 
subject with which the reader has been already 
satiated. Sufiicc it to say, that he spent some time 
in banishment, in Phrygia, for the sake of a good 
conscience ; that he was at length restored to his 
sec ; and that by his lenity on the one hand, which 
provoked the Luciferians, and by his constancy on 
the other, which offended the Arian emperor, he 
was yet enabled to be of signal service to the church, 
and was to the West what Athanasius was to the 
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East, the pillar of orthodoxy. 'I he Latin church, cent. 
indeed, was never so much infested with Arianism , 
as the Greek; and France, in particular, was through 
him preserved from the reigning heresy. He died 
at Poictiers about the year 367. To him the great 
church at Poictiers is dedicated, and in the midst 
of the city is a column erected to him, with an atuieage 
inscription, at once expressive of the adniiration of of mo- 
llis virtues, and of the superstition of those who 
wrote it. * 


C H A P. XXIII. 

BASIL OF CA:SAREAf. 

.Basil, surnamed the Great, on account of his chap, 
learning and piety, was descended from Christian 
ancestors, who suffered much during the persecution 
of Dioclesian. His grandmother Macrina, herself 
a Confessor for the faith of Christ, and a disciple of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, was eminently useful to 
him, in superintending his education, and fixing his 
principles. After a strict domestic education in 
Cappadocia, his native country, he travelled for 
improvement in knowledge, according to the custom 
of those, whose circumstances enabled them to bear 
the expcnce, and came to Athens. Here he met 
with Ciregory Nazianzen, with whom he had a very 
cordial intimacy. At length, leaving him there, he 
came to Constantinople, and put himself under the 

* Divo Hilario, I'lbis propugnatori, lidelissinio, assiduissimo, 
ceilissima, Piotavormn P.piscopo. 

'I'o Saint Hilary, the defender of the city, most faithful, 
assiduou-s, and certain, the bishop of Poictiers. 

t The epistles of Basil still e.xtant, with the writings of his 
friend Gregory Nazianzen, and the two historians, Socrates and 
Sozomen, afford materials sufficiently ample for his life. Cave 
has given us a connected view of bis actions, and Du Pin has 
reviewed his letters. 
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care of the famous Libanius. It is certain, that he 
was possessed of all the secular learning of the age, 
and if he had chosen to give himself wholly to the 
world, he might have shone as much, as superior 
parts, strong understanding, and indefatigable in- 
dustry united, can effect. But his mind was under 
a spiritual influence ; he found an emptiness in the 
most refined enjoyments of literature ; even Athens 
itself, he called a vain felicity. He was led to seek 
for food for his soul, and in conjunction with 
Gregory, he studied the works of Origen ; and some 
monuments of their veneration for that learned 
father are still extant *. 

It will scarcely be needful to add, that, by this 
means, he contracted a taste for exposition, neither 
the most evangelical nor the most perspicuous. In 
his travels into Egypt he conversed with monks 
and hermits, and prepared himself for that excessive 
attachment to the spirit of Ascetics, which after- 
wards made him the great supporter and encourager 
of those superstitions. 

It is my duty, however, to look for the spouse of 
Christ, wherever I can find her, although she may 
be disguised by an unsuitable and foreign garb. 
Julian the apostate had known him, wlien they 
studied together at Athens, and being now advanced 
to the empire, he invited Basil to his court. But 
the fear of God, and the love of heavenly things, 
which undoubtedly predominated in this saint, suf- 
fered him not to give way to the temptation for a 
moment. He wrote with (Christian sincerity to the 
emperor, and provoked him by his faithful re- 
bukes; choosing rather to live in Cssarea a despised 
Christian, than to share in the honours and riches 
of the court, to which his uncommon endowments 
and abilities would have advanced him. 

* Viz. The I’hilocaliii of Origen, consisting of Scriptural 
Questions, and Origen’s Coiiitueiits, which these two friends 
coinpio.d,- 
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After some time, he lived in retirement at cknt. 
Neocaesarea in Pontus, and by his example, con- 
cun’ing with the spirit of the times, he not only drew 
over his friend Gregory, but also great numbers, to 
embrace a retired life, and to employ themselves in 
prayer, singing of psalms, and devotional exercises. 

And here, these two friends formed the rules of 
monastic discipline, which were the basis of all those 
superstitious institutions which afterwards overran 
the church. The want of a more evangelical view 
of doctrine, and of course, of that lively faith which 
would animate and enable the Christian to live 
above the world, though in the midst of it, was, 
doubtless, the principal cause of the overflowing of 
this spirit among real good men in these times. 

To flee from society seemed to them the only 
possible way to escape the pollutions of the w’orld, 
which they sincerely abhorred. Self-righteousness 
and ignorance fomented the evil, which gradually 
degenerated into a vapid system of formality, and 
at length became a sink of secret wickedness. But 
he, who should, in these times, suspect the generality 
of monks of hypocrisy and profligacy, w ould injure 
them much. On the contrary, the flower of the 
flock of Christ, in these days, is to be looked for 
among them. 

While Basil was employed in founding monasteries 
in the neighbouring parts, he also caused hospitals to 
be erected for the poor ; and as he had been ordained 
priest before he left Caesarea, he w'as useful in 
preaching up and down the country. 

Returning, after a time to Caisarea, he distin- 
guished himself by inducing the rich to supply the 
necessities of the poor during a grievous famine ; 
and all tlie world gave him credit both for his charity 
in relieving the distressed, and for his integrity 
in resisting the importunities of Valens the Arian 
emperor. 

The see of Ctesarea being vacant, the authority 
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CHAR, of the aged Gregory, bishop of Nazianzum, the father 
xxiiL jjjg friend^ was sincerely exerted for his promo- 
tion ; and to this see he was at length advanced, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Arians. He 
was soon called to withstand the repeated attacks of 
Valens; and though he was in the utmost danger of 
being banished from his see, he remained immoveable 
in the profession of the faith. 

Let us attend a little to the pastoral character of 
Basil. He found, that the church of Caesarea, before 
his time, had been scandalously neglected in its 
discipline. Officers, who were a disgrace to religion, 
ministered in the church, and the subaltern super- 
intendents * ordained men without the knowledge of 
the bishop, and without any just examination ; and 
many pressed into the ministry for mere secular 
reasons : it was reported, that some were even guilty 
of selling the priesthood for money, the crime usually 
known by the name of simony. Basil reminded his 
clergy of the strictness of the primitive discipline, 
and of the care formerly exercised by the presbyters 
and deacons in examining the lives and manners 
of the persons to be ordained ; and he made earnest 
attempts to revive the laudable customs, inveighing 
against simony as most detestable. 

It would be tedious to describe the diverse con- 
tests in which Basil was engaged. Calumny, malice, 
and the domineering power of Arianism, afflicted 
him with various trials, in which his patience was 
unwearied ; and as his body became enfeebled by 
increasing distempers, his mind seems to have col- 
lected more vigour. Finding himself rapidly declin- 
ing, after he had governed the church of Cassarea 
eight years and some months, he ordained some of 
his followers, and was then obliged to take to his 
bed. The people flocked about his house, sensible 
of the value of such a pastor. For a time he 
discoursed piously to those who were about him, 

• Chorepiscopi. A sort of under-13ishops in great dioce.ses. 
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g^nd sealed his last breath with the ejaculation, 
“ Into thy hands I commend my spirit !” 

It is much to be lamented, that a man so sincerely 
pious, so profoundly learned, and of so elegant and 
accomplished a genius, should have suffered so much, 
both in mind and body, from the monastic spirit. 
But his excessive austerities broke his constitution, 
and left him, for years, in a very imperfect state of 
health. He died in the year 379. 

His doctrine appears, from his works, to be too 
much clouded with self-righteous and superstitious 
mixtures, to contribute materially to the instruction 
and the consolation of sincere souls, though it is 
evident, that he reverenced the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and placed his hope of salvation in 
Christ Jesus. Hear how Basil speaks of faith. 
“ Faith, above all natural methods, draws the soul 
to a firm acquiescence in the word ; Faith, which is 
the effect, not of geometrical conclusions, but the 
result of the energy of the Spirit*.” So clearly 
spiritual was his religion, with all its imperfections ! 
To this testimony of Basil concerning divine faith, 
as distinct from that which is merely natural, it may 
be proper to add that of N ernes de homine, c. 2, 
another Greek father, whose time seems not far 
remote from Basil's. “ The doctrine of the divine 
oracles hath its credibility from itself, because of 
its divine inspiration.” ()n one subject, namely, 
the love of heavenly things in opposition to earthly, 
he excelled, both in precept and example. In this, 
the power of grace appeared in him through life, 
and even the whole system of his errors in divinity 
was connected with it. The very principle of the 
ascetic life- was with Basil a supreme desire to live 
above the world. Those who understand the 
foundation of the Gospel better than he did, may 
find it not amiss to attend to such pathetic exhort- 
ations as these : 
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* Basil on Psalm cx^ , 
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CHAP. “ One says *, I will give to-morrow, to excus« 

. . himself from giving to-day. Alas ! do you know 

whether you shall be alive to-morrow ? Another 
s%ys, I am poor, I have need enough rnyself of all 
my means. Yes, you are poor, you are destitute, 
but it is of love, of benignity, of faith, and of mercy. 
A third says, whom do I wrong ? I keep only my 
own. I ask you, from whom did you receive those 
riches, and whence did you bring them ? Did you 
not come naked from your mother’s womb, and shall 
you not return naked to the dust ? Whence did this 
wealth come? from chance? what is this but 
Atheism ? if you confess that you received it from 
God, why did it fall to your lot rather than to 
another's? God is not unrighteous in the unequal 
division of property among men. Why are you 
rich, and why is this man poor? it is, that you may 
receive the reward of dispensing your goods faith- 
fully, and that the poor may receive the recompense 
of his patience. When, therefore, you appropriate 
to yourself that wealth which belongs to many, and 
of which you are the steward, you are a robber. — 
We know' not what necessities may happen. Can 
you make this apology, w'hile you S|)end your wealth 
on a thousand superiluities ? — But I want it for my 
children. — But, is it from you, that your son re- 
ceived life? is it not from God? ought he, then, to 
hinder you from obeying God’s commandments? 
The riches that you w'ill leave him, may be the oc- 
casion of his ruin. AV^ho knows, whether he will 
make a good or a bad use of them?” — The pretences 
of those, who think to exempt themselves from 
doing good in their lifetime, by leaving their goods, 
by will, to the {)Oor, he thus refutes ; “ W retched 
men, to practise no good ^vorks but with ink and 
paper ! It seems, you wish you could have enjoyed 
your riches for ever, and then you would never 
have obeyed the precepts of the Gospel : it is to 
* Baal’s Homilies. Du Pin. 
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death, it seems, and not to you, that the poor are cf.nt. 
indebted. God will not be thus mocked ; that . 
which is dead is not to be offered to the sanc- 
tuary : offer up a living sacrifice. — It is ceftaid* 
that those, who rely on Divine Providence, are like 
the springs which are not dried up by drawing 
from them, but send forth their waters with greater 
force. If you are poor, lend your money upon 
interest to God, who is rich. 

Different vices predominate in different periods. 

If, by reviewing various ages, I can gain a more 
enlarged w'ay of thinking, and cease to admire 
exclusively that in which I live, this will be one 
advantage of my historical travel. Certain it is, that 
the present age is remarkable for a seliish and narrow- 
inode of conception, and a contempt of antiquity. 

How many, whose reading has scarcely reached 
farther than a Monthly Review or Magazine, are apt 
to felicitate themselves on their exemption from su- 
perstition, and to deride all monks as perfect fools ? 

If we conceive a man in Basil’s days, possessed of 
the same contracted spirit, and capable of foreseeing 
the excessively mercantile taste of the present race 
of men ; would not he be disposed to censure their 
( ovetousness ? and would not the vice appear as 
ridiculous to such a one, as superstition does to the 
moderns ? Is it not as absurd and* foolish in its 
nature ?-— The w isdoin of man lies not in satirizing 
the vices of others, but in correcting his own. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN. 

He wifts bom at Arianzum, an obscure village be- chap 
longing to N aziauzura in Cappadocia, and came into , 
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CHAP, the world about the time of the Niceue council *. 

‘ His father, of the same name, a person of rank, 
had been brought up among a particular sect, most 
ifesembiing the Samaritans, who professed a mix- 
ture of Judaism and Paganism. To this opinion, 
as it had been the religion of his family, Gregory 
the elder was in early life extremely devoted. Put 
marrying a lady of rank, and of sincere Christian 
piety, he was gradually induced to attend to the 
doctrines of the Gospel. Her prayers and per- 
suasions were equally ardent. Gregory the elder 
dreaming one night, that he sung that passage, “ I 
was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord,” and feeling an uncommon 
pleasure on tlie occasion, informed his wife of the 
circumstance, who exhorted him to comply w ith the 
call of God to his soul. And soon after, Leontius, 
bishop of Cajsarea, coming to Nazianzum, in his 
way to the council of Nice, Gregory the elder was 
encouraged and assisted by him, and then received 
from the bishop of Nazianzum catechetical instruc- 
tion, and the ordinance of baptism. 

Nazianzum itself had but newly received Chris- 
tianity. The bishop who baptized Gregory the 
elder, was the first of its pastors, and died soon 
after. A long vacancy took place, and the tonn 
was overrun with ignorance and vice. Gregory the 
elder at length was appointed to the see, which lie 
filled for forty-five years with great success among 
the people. His son, Gregory the younger, the 
famous Gregory, usually called Gregory Nazianzen, 
making uncommon advances in learning, in several 
seminaries, went to Athens, to complete his educa- 
tion. During the voyage, a remarkable providence 

* 7’hough I have consulted Socrates and Sozoinen, yet the 
account of Cave is so full and circumstantial, and so well sup- 
ported by original authorities, that 1 shall have little occasion 
to do any thing more than to abridge tlie life of Gregory, written 
by thf latter, except to avail myself of the industry oi Du J’in, 
when 1 make a few remarks on the works of this father. 
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was made subservient to his conversion. A storm cent. 
suddenly arose, and the vessel was for several days 
in imminent danger. Gregory lamented his M'anJ ^ 
of baptism and of serious Christianity, and witlr " 
vehement prayers devoted himself to God.to be his 
for ever, if he w ould be pleased to spare his life at 
that time. When he had finished his prayer, the 
tempest ceased, and the ship was securely conducted 
to her port. 

His ac(iuaintance with Basil at Athens has been 
mentioned. Here also he conversed with Julian 
the apostate, and, with that intuitive penetration 
into character, wliich seems a peculiar gift of some 
minds, he foretold what a curse he would one day 
prove. See, said he, what a pest the Roman em- 
pire nourishes in its bow'els ! Yet Julian, at that 
time, had done nothing to justify such suspicions. 

He attended Christian forms ; nor was he naturally 
savage or inhuman. The penetrating eye of Gre- 
gory discerned, how ever, the embryo of the apostate 
and the scorner, in his bold ami fearless spirit of 
disputation, and in his presumptuous curiosity ; — 
tempers in youth, which, if strong and predominant, 
and accompanied with quickness of parts, without 
sj)ecial grace, seldom foil to produce remarkable 
fruits of impiety in maturcr age, and are rather 
cherished than damped by sobriety of manners and 
intenseness of application. Pride converts every 
specious virtue into nourishment for herself ; and 
Satan know s no agent in the w orld so proper as pride 
for the promotion of his kingdom of darkness. 

After his baptism, he felt himself strongly inclined 
to the ascetic life, but was, though reluctant, made 
a presbytf i by his father. The old man, better 
versed in })rayer than disputation, was once imposed 
on, by Arian subtleiies, to communicate with that 
sect, w hile he took them to be what they were not, 
but was recovered from the snar©*iby the arguments 
of his more learned son. The latter, after giving way 

VOL. TI. T 
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CHAP, for a time to the monastic spirit of solitude, was 
• ■ prevailed on at length to return to Nazianzum, and 
to employ himself in a manner more worthy of a 
Christian, by assisting his aged father in his pastoral 
cares. 

His friend Basil offering him the bishopric of Sa- 
sima, in his diocese of Csesarea, and the place being 
very mean and obscure, the pride of Gregory was 
hurt, and for some time a coolness subsisted between 
the two friends, both of whom appear not to have 
possessed, in any great degree, the humble simpli- 
city of better times. Their fondness for Platonism, 
and their accurate acquaintance wiUi secular learn- 
ing, had doubtless no tendency to sii[)ply the defects 
of their Christian views of doctrine. 

Gregory rejecting the offer of Sasima, continued 
to assist his father, and had then an opportunity of 
enforcing a Christian duty, constantly allowed to be 
such in the priniitive times, namely, submission to 
the higher powers, as well as to give the most excel- 
lent advice to the governor of Nazianzum — to use 
his power with moderation. Some civil tumults 
and broils at that place fui'nished him with this 
occasion. 

His father dying near a hundred years old, and 
his mother soon after, both of them persons of 
uncommon piety, Gregory was induced to go to 
Constantinople. Here, under the emperor Valens, 
Arianism w^as at its height, and Gregory preached 
to a few Christians in a sort of conventicle ; but, 
growing popular and successful, he w-as at last ap- 
pointed bishop ; and at length, under Theodosius, 
he was confirmed in the charge. It proved, how- 
ever, extremely uneasy to him, notwithstanding 
the kindness of the emperor. His liberality and 
integrity were indeed admirable, and his private life 
and manners were most exemplary. But the weak- 
ness of his body, the irritability of his temper, and 
his c.xtremeil^^tlil^cy in talents for government, 
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rendered him, notwithstanding the just renown of cent. 
his incomparable oratory, _ unfit for so public a 
station. 

The Gospel was, however, adorned by his virtues, 
and, particularly, by the meekness with which he 
forgave a person who had been suborned to murder 
him, and who, having been baffled in his purpose 
by Providence, came to him in agony of conscience, 
and confessed his intentions. 

While he \vas at Constantinople, the famous 
council was held there for the settlement of the 
peace of the church ; during the course of which, 
Gregory, a man of tried honesty, but void of political 
refinement, found himself so much opposed by those 
who envied him, and his best designs so much mis- 
construed, that he entreated Theodosius to accept 
his resignation. His farewell sermon, in which he 
reminded his audience of what God had done by him 
from his first preaching among them, when he was 
attacked with stones by the Arians, is a masterpiece 
of eloquence, and moved the passions of the audience 
exceedingly. There is in it too great a show' of 
eloquence, and too little of the Gospel of Christ. 

A second synod being held at Constantinople, 
Gregory, disgusted with the treatment he had met 
with in the first, and being also afflicted with a very 
infirm state of health, refused to come, and expressed 
himself w ith unbecoming acrimony against councils 
in general. However, he exerted himself sincerely 
to promote unity in the church, and was unbounded 
in his liberality to the poor. In his time he w’as 
looked on as an admirable theologian. And indeed, 
in Justness of taste, eloquence and secular learning, 
he was inferior to few ; and these shining qualities, 
in an age more contentious than simple with respect Gregory 
to religion, procured him an admiration for Chris- ^ 
tian knowledge above his deserts. He died in the ‘ ’ 
year 389, in his own coimtiy. 0 ; ^ 
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His principal writings are his sermons. Tlie first 
of them describes the difficulties and imi)ortance of 
the pastoral office, blames the forwardness of many 
to undertake it, and describes himself confounded 
under a sense of his insufficiency. In two other 
discourses he inveighs against Julian in a manner 
that discovers more of the orator than of the t Jiris- 
tian. In another discourse, he endeavours to re- 
concile the minds of the people of Nazianzurn to the 
payment of taxes. He observes, that Jesus Christ 
came into the ivorld at a time when a tax was levied, 
to show that God is present at such scenes ; that he 
was made man, and did himself pay taxes, to comfort 
those who were in bondage, and to teach them to 
bear it patiently ; that by thus abasing himself he 
taught kings to treat their subjects with moderation ; 
that tribute was a consequence of the first sin, 
because war, the cause of tril)ute, was the conse- 
quence of sin, and a just punishment of God. 

His warm and pathetic addresses to deceased 
saints were evidently little else than mere strokes of 
oratory. They were accompanied willi the expres- 
sion of a doubt, whether the saints understood what 
he said. He seems, however, to have strengthened 
the growing superstition, ami encouraged that 
w'orsliip of saints, which he certainly did not intend, 
in tlie manner in which it was afterw aids jiractised. 
Unguarded {lassages of this sort occur in otlier w ri- 
ters of these times, none of wdioin really designed to 
inculcate idolatry. 

In another discourse, he jirotests against the too 
common practice of delaying baptism, which, from 
the example of Constantine, had grown very fashion- 
able, for reasons equally corriqd and superstitious. 
Men lived in sin as long as tliey thought they could 
safely, and deferred baptism till their near approach 
to death, under a groundless hope of washing away 
all their guilt at once. He presses the bajitism of 
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Infants, and refutes the vain pretences of those who 
followed the fashionable notions. 

His poems demonstrate a rich vein of genius and 
a sensibility of mind. Nor is there wanting a true 
spirit of piety. In the fifty-eighth are some excel- 
lent reflections on the felsehood of mere human 
virtue, the necessity of divine grace through Jesus 
Christ, and of an humble confidence in it, and the 
danger of pei isliing through pride and vain glory. 
An humility of this sort was evidently at the bottom 
of (iregory’s religion ; but 1 much doubt whether his 
less learned parents did not understand it, practically, 
much better than he. Mankind are naturally more 
favourable to gifts than to graces, and even good 
men are but too ready to suppose there is much of 
the latter, wherever there appears an abundance of 
the former. 

E])iphanius, bishop of Cyprus, was not inferior to 
many in this century for unfeigned purity of faith and 
manners. Hut the particulars of his life .we for the 
most part uninteresting. It is proper, however, to 
mention his zeal in tearing a painted curtain which 
he saw in a place of public worship. This seems 
at once a proof of his detestation of images and j)ic- 
tures in religion, and also of the weak beginnings of 
that superstition in the fourth century. In this 
place let us not omit to observe his very laudable 
spirit of beneficence. Numbers from all parts sent 
him large sums to distribute to the needy, in con- 
fidence of his charity and integrity. His steward 
one day informed him, that his stock was nearly 
exhausted, and blamed his profuse liberality; but he 
continued still as liberal as before, till all was gone; 
when he received suddenly from a stranger a large 
bag of gold. Another story deserves to be recorded 
as a monument of Divine Providence, the rather, 
as it seems extremely well authenticated*. Two 
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CHAP, beggars agreeing to impose on him, one feigned 
XXIV. himself dead, the other begged of Epiphanius to 
supply the expenses of his companion’s funeral. 
Epiphanius granted the request ; the beggar on the 
departure of the bishop desired his companion to 
rise ; but the man was really dead! — To sport with 
the servants of God, and to abuse their kindness, is 
to provoke God himself, as the bishop told the 
survivor. 
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CHAP. 1. 

JOnX CHRYSOSTOM. 

Some brief account of this renowned Father will ciiAr. 

properly introduce the fifth century to the acquaint- > , 

ance of the reader, because the transactions with 
which his story is connected extend a few years from 
the last ceiftury into this, and are very descriptive 
of the religious state of the East at that time. 

He was, at the commencement of the century, 
bishop of Constantinople, where the emperor Arca- 
dius resided, while his brother llonorius reigned in 
the West : these two were the sons and successors 
of the great Theodosius. But we must look back 
to the rise of John Chrysostom. He was born at Chrysostom 
Antioch* about the year 354. His parents were 
persons of some rank, and by the care of his mo- ’ ’ 
thcr (for he lost his father soon after his birth) his 
education was attended to in a very particular man- 
ner. By her means, he had the advantage of being 
early prejudiced in favour of Christianity. Yet, 
being naturally studious of eloquence, he devoted 
himself to the care of that great master, IJbanius of 
Antioch, who being one day asked, who would be 
capable of succeeding him in his school ; “ John,” 
said he, “ if the Christians had not stolen him from 
us.” So great was the idea he had formed of his 
powers of eloquence. 

He prognosticated right. It would be easy to 
produce abundance of instances of his oratorical 
* Cave’s life of this father. 

X 4 
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CHAP, abilities. I wish it were in my pow'cr to record as 
many of his evangelical excellencies. 

Having pleaded a little time in the Forum, he 
began to lind a vacancy in his mind not to be sup- 
plied by secular arts and studies. The Spirit of 
God seems, from that time, to have drawn him to 
study the Scriptures, and one material advantage he 
derived from his master Diodorus, who was after- 
wards bishop of I'arsus : By him he was taught 
to tbrsahe the popular whims of Origen, and to in- 
vestigate the literal and historical sense of the Di- 
vine word ; a practice, in w hich he difr’ered from 
most of the fathers of his limes. 

He contracted an intimate friendship with one 
Basil, whom, by a deceit, he drew into the accept- 
ance of a bishopric ; nor is he ashamed to justify 
himself in doing evil that good may come*. We 
have seen the deliberate fraud practised by Ambrose 
to avoid a bishopric f. And I lind Chrysostom, in 
his ex|)osition of the second chapter of the epistle 
to the Galatians, supposes, that both I’aul and Peter 
were laudably engaged in fraud, because their views 
were charitable and pious. We shall afterwards have 
occasion to consider this matter a little more fully, 
when we come to the controversy between Jerom 
and Augustine on the subject. At present, suffice it 
to observe, that the decline in doctrine had evidently 
produced a decline in ethics ; that the examples of 
men, otherwise so justly rcjmtable, as Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, and .Terom j;, must have had a per- 
nicious efl'ect on Christian morals ; and that the 
grow th of austere superstition was unfavourable to 
truth and integrity. 

Notwithstanding the entreaties of his pious 

• Sacerdotio, 11. F. 

t See pnge 175 of this Volume. 

J The reader will carefully observe, that Augiistine is not in- 
volved in this censure, in the least degree. l.,et it be observed 
also, i.iat these pious frauds had no connexion with the love of 
lucre, and arose more properly from superstition, than from 
hypocrisy. 
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mother, he lived in monastic austerities for some cent. 
time ; after which, Flavian, bishop of Antioch, pro- . . 

moted him to the office of presbyter in his diocese. 

About the year 379, a sedition broke out at Antioch, Sedition at 
on account of taxes, and the ])eople dragged about Antioch, 
the streets the statues of Theodosius, and of his ex- 
cellent lady Flaccilla, and of their two sons, in con- 
tempt. But finding afterwards the danger of the 
emtieror’s resentment, this inconstant and turbulent 
people were in the greatest distress. Antioch had 
ever been very favourable to the name, at least, of 
Christianity, since the time that the disciples were 
first called Christians at Antioch. But luxury and 
the love of the world, Avere, it is to be feared, much 
more common in these times than godliness, even 
among the Christian inhabitants. About two hun- 
dred thousand citizens made up the sum total ; and 
half of these were Christians. John failed not to 


improve the opportunity. Serious as he himself was 
in Christian views, so far as he understood them, 
and excellent as a preacher of the law, he exhorted 
them to repentance, and very properly made the 
awful suspense they were then in, an instructive 
emblem of our expectation of the day of judgment. 
Hymns and litanies were composed to solicit God 
to move the heart of the emperor to pity ; and 
many, who had never attended the house of God, 


and had spent their whole time in the theatre, now 
joined in divine worship with much earnestness and 
assiduity. Flavian the bishop, though aged and in- 
firm, undertook a journey to Constantinople to de- 
precate the wrath of the emperor. Libanius the 
sophist also did the same ; but the generality of the 
philosophers hid themselves in holes and corners, 
and did nothing for their country in danger ; while 
the monks left their cells, and flocked into the city, 
aiid entreated the magistrates and judges to behave 
with lenity. One Macedonius particularly* ad- 


* 'J’heudoret, B. V. c. 20. 
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CHAP, dressed the Commissioners, and desired them to 
admonish the emperor not to destroy the image of 
God, lest he should provoke the Divine Artist; 
which he might think would be the case, when he 
reflected how angry he himself was for the sake of 
brazen statues. I'hus, even monks, who exhibited 
Christianity in a degenerate form, exceeded in bene- 
volence and active virtue the boasted and boasting 
sons of philosophy! 

The spirit of Chrysostom, in the mean time, was 
softened and overawed with the mingled sensations 
of jiity and devotion, while he observed the severe 
proceedings of the courts, and the vain intercessions 
of relations for husbands and fathers. He was led 
to reflect how awful the day of judgment will be, 
•when not a mother, sister, or father can arrest the 
course of Divine Justice, or give the least relief to 
nearest relations ; and, in his homilies, he with much 
eloquence and piety enforced these considerations on 
a giddy, unthinking people. Pastors may take the 
hint from hence to improve temporal scenes to the 
spiritual benefit of their audiences. 

The generous and good-natured Theodosius ex- 
postulated with Flavian on the unreasonableness 
and ingratitude of the citizens of Antioch to him- 
self, who had ever been as a parent and benefactor 
to them. Flavian, admitting the truth of his ob- 
servations, and confessing the aggravated guilt of 
the city, pressed him with the divine rule. If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you. And his pathetic and pious 
admonitions prevailetl. Theodosius owned, that if 
the great Lord of the world for our sake, became a 
servant, and prayed for his murderers, it highly be- 
came himself to forgive his fellow-servants ; and w'ith 
great tenderness he solicited the bishop to hasten 
his return, and to deliver the citizens from their 
fears. In the mean time, the active charity of tlic 
monks and clergy had prevailed on the judges tO' 
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suspend their proceedings till they heard from the 
emperor ; and Flavian himself returned at length 
%vith the news of the city being fully restored to his 
favour. These are some of the triumphs of the, 

Gospel. Its mild influence on society, in the sup- 
pression of the fights of gladiators and other savage 
practices, and in the kind and liberal behaviour of 
emperors towards their subjects, even in times when 
true religion was at no great height, demonstrate, 
not only, that states act unwisely, when they ven- 
ture to reject Christianity altogether, and to substi- 
tute mere ethics in its stead ; but also, that it is the 
duty of governors and legislators, as much as in 
them lies, by positive institutions to promote the 
knowledge and influence of that divine religion. 

In the year 398 , Chrysostom, by the advice of AiadeSi- 
Eutropius, chief chamberlain of the palace, was c3taLi. 
appointed bishop of Constantinople, being hurried nopie, 
thither by a fraudulent scheme, such as he himself a. d. 
had approved in like cases. The emperor Arcadius, 39^- 
a character of the most insipid insignificance, fixed 
in the metropolitical chair a person of great integrity, 
activity, and virtue indeed ; but surely not through 
any wisdom of his own. John began immediately 
to attempt the reformation of his diocese. He put 
an end to a custom of the clergy of keeping matrons 
in their families, which caused much scandal ; he 
censured riieir covetousness and their luxury ; re- 
trenched the expenses of the bishop's table, and ap- 
plied the surplus to the needy; built a large hospital* 


* The superiority of Christianhy, considered in an ethical 
and political point of view, to all other religions, may deserve 
to be an object of attention. We have seen great proofs of it 
already. It is diflicult to prove a negative proposition ; I can 
only say, there tf>re, that I do not recollect any such humane and 
benehcent provisions for the poor in the whole circle of ancient 
l^aganism ; nor do I remember any one of the philosophers, 
who was ever sedulously employed, by word or deed, for the 
lower ranks of men. True religion visits the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction. Witii justice might Ambrose, ob- 
serving the liberality which the cJ urch exercised to the needy, 
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CHAP, for the infirm, and put it under the most salutary 

regulations. Such ministers as refused to amend 

their lives, he suspended from their offices ; and the 
widows who were maintained by the church, were 
admonished to abstain from their gay manner of 
living, or else to marry. And he pressed the laity, 
whose employments filled up the day, to attend 
divine w orship in the evening. 

The common people heard him gladly, as, for a 
time at least, they generally will hear, in all ages, a 
preacher who speaks to the conscience, though 
severely, yet faithfully, with an earnest desire ex- 
hibited in his whole manner to do them good. 
Even some of the Dissenters attended on his 
preaching ; nor did he labour in vain in reclaiming 
heretics*. The clergy, intlolent and corrupt as 
they then w'ere, opposed him vehemently, and 
watched opportunities against him. The wealthy 
and the great, oft’ended at his plain reproofs, were 
as ill-disposed as the clergy. Chrysostom how- 
ever persevered ; nor did he confine his cares to 
Constantinople. In order to overcome the Arian- 
ismof the Goths, he ordained some persons of their 
country, to whom he assigned a church wilhin the 
city, and by their industry he reclaimed many. 

ask the Pagans, Let them tell me, what captives were redeemed, 
what hospitals maintained, what exiles provided tor, by the 
income of the temples ? 

* A vi.bible reformation of manners in a capital, which had 
long siitfered under Arian impiety, and had fallen into a geiu nd 
relaxiition of discipline, attended his labours. Persons, who 
hitherto hod freijuented the public shows, now came in erow'ds 
to public worship. Here he expounded various parts of the 
New 'I estaiiient. li(! preached tliree times a week, and some- 
times seven days successively. The crowd was so great, tliat 
to place hiiiiseif where he might he heard, he was obliged to 
sit in the middle of tlie church, in the readers desk. He re- 
formed likewise the churches of the neighbouring provinces ot 
Thrace, Asia, and Pontus. It appears that various churches 
in the East were administered with shameful corruption and 
}>rofiigacy, and .several bishops, by the vigour of Chrysostom 1 
zeal, were deposed. 
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lie himself often preached there, and prevailed on cent. 
others of the clergy to do the same. He made . 
liberal and active attempts to spread the Gospel 
among barbarous nations, though the troubles which 
afterw'ards befel him, must Vuive checked both these 
and other Christian designs ^ . 

In an age of luxury and extreme relaxation of 
discipline, it might be expected that the upright- 
ness and inflexible integrity of Chrysostom would 
expose him to many inconveniences. During the 
negligent administration of his predecessor Necta- 
rius the successor of Gregory Nazianzen, a re- 
markable alteration for the w orse, in point of disci- 
pline, had taken place. There liad been a presby- 
ter, whose s|)eciai oflice it was to receive the con- 
fession of penitents, and by his authority they w ere 
admitted to the communion. Superstition, most 
probably, had guided too much the formalities of 
this discipline ; but profaneness was still worse, and 
the J.ord’s Su})per was now o[)en to all sorts of cha- 
racters, no other rules being prescribed than what 
men chose to impose on themselves. It was not 
in the power of Chrysostom, in a metropolis so dis- 
solute, and so much under the .secular influence, to 
restore the discipline of the church in this respect. 

What was wanting, he supplied by preaching with 
the most laudal)le cticrgy, and he exhorted men to 
repent again and again, and then to attend the 
Lord’s Supper. He w'as evidently speaking of pri- 
vate, not of public penitence. Yet his expressions 
were perversely interpreted by two sorts of men, of 
very opposite characters, the Novatians, and the 
more dissolute persons of the general church. 

The former ^^till maintained their favourite point, 
of never receiving the lapsed at all ; the latter ac- 
cused him of giving a license to sin. Yet if the 
distinction between private and public penitence be 
attended to, the innocence of Chrysostom’s expres- 
* Fleury, B. X.\. 40 Sazoni B. V'lll. c. .5. 
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CHAP, sions will be sufficiently clear, and he will appear 
to have only exhorted them to repentance on the 
encouragement of the divine mercies in Christ, 
which offer -pardon to repeated and multiplied 
transgressions. With what malevolence this great 
man was treated by the dissolute, may be easily con- 
ceived, when so grave a person as Socrates the his- 
torian, Avhohad a partial fondness for Novatianisin, 
expresses his wonder, that Chrysostom should have 
given such encouragement to sin, in his sermons, 
and have contradicted the canons of the church, 
which had been made with the excessive rigour that 
characterized the third century, and had forbidden 
the indulgence of communion to be granted any 
more than once to offenders*. Nor is this the only 
instance in which the zeal and uprightness of good 
men exposes them, in a malignant world, to the cen- 
sure of opposite characters ; of those, who carry the 
profession of strictness too far, and of those, who 
scarce pretend to any at all. Chrysostom was ac- 
cused, on this account, by the profligate bishops, and 
was also censured bySisinnius, bishop of the Nova- 
tians in Constantinople, who wrote a book against 
him, and censured him with great severity. 

Of this Sisinnius I shall not record what Socrates 
thinks it Avorth while to spend one chapter uponf. 
For, though he evidently desires to interest the 
reader in his favour, he records nothing but what 
tends to show him to have been a polite, facetious, 
Avell-bred gentleman, Avho made himself very agree- 
able to all parties, and A\as a contrast to the severity 
of Chrysostom by his engaging manners. He sur- 
vived the latter, and lived on terms of amity u ith 
Atticus his successor ; and I should Avith pleasure 
recite an account of his pious labours and success 
in the ministry, could I find any real proof that 
he was endowed with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
exhibited it in his conduct. Though the article 
* Socrat. B. VI. 21. t Chap. 22. 
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of dress is but an external thing, his wearing white cent. 
garments, aggiinst the mode of the times, when the . \ 

clergy were habited in black, was certainly inde- 
cent ; nor is his saying, that there was no Scripture 
which required the wearing of black, a satisfactory 
apology. 

It is not from such courtly characters as these, 
that reformation in the Churcli, in an age of cor- 
ruption, like that at the beginning of this century, 
is to be expected. Chrysostom was, doubtless, en- 
dowed with many qtialities which belong to a re- 
former. Socrates owns his extreme temperance, and 
at the same time blames him for the vice of anger, 
and the charge seems but too just. 

This infirmity, too common to men of generous 
and noble minds, gave, no doubt, great advantage 
to his enemies, and concurred with various cir- 
cumstances to crush the bishop of Constantinople. 

A synod at length, held and managed by Theo- 
philus bishop of Alexandria, his determined enemy, 
and one of the worst ecclesiastical characters in 
history, supported by the influence of the proud 
Eudoxia, the empress, condemned him with ex- 
treme injustice. I shall not stain these pages with 
a detail of their iniquitous proceedings*'. It is 
more to our purpose to notice his conduct under 
the severe persecution. 

Chrysostom, foreseeing the effect of the storm 
which was gathering round him, addressed himself 
to the bishops, who were his friends, assembled 
in the great room of his housef* “ Brethren, be 

* Among the other chaiges, he was accused of saying, “ If 
thou sinnest again, repent again; and as oft as thou sinnest, 

('ome to me again, and I will heal thee.” This is the calumny 
already spoken to. That lie spoke contemptibly of the clergy, 
and luid written a whole book stuffed with falsehoods against 
them ; these also were among the articles of accusation, which, 

general, betray the folly and malice of his ftneinies, and are 
niore than sufficiently confuted by the piety and godly zeal, 

'vhich appear in his writings still extant. 

t Cavers Liff of Chrysostoir, Pullad. vita Cbryaost. p. 67. 
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CHAP, earnest in prayer ; and as you love our Lord Jesus, 
let none of you for my sake desert his charge. For, 
as was St. Paul’s case, I am ready to be offered up, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I see I 
must undergo many hardships, and then quit this 
troublesome life. I know the subtilty of Satan, 
Avho cannot bear to be daily tormented with my 
preaching. By your constancy you will find mercy 
at the hand of God; only remember me in your 
prayers.” The assembly being afflicted with vehe- 
ment sorrow, he besought them to moderate their 
grief; “ for to me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” ‘‘ I always told you this life is a road in 
which joys and sorrows both pass swiftly away. 
The visible scene of things before us is like a fair, 
where we buy and sell, and sometimes recreate 
ourselves. Are we better than the patriarchs ? Do 
w'e excel the prophets and ai)ostles that w e should 
live here for ever ?” When one of the company 
passionately bewailed the desolations of the Church, 
the bishop, striking the end of his right fore-finger 
on the palm of his left hand (whi(di he was accus- 
tomed to do, when much in earnest) said, ‘‘ Brotlier, 
it is enough, pursue the subject no further ; how- 
ever, as I requested, desert not your churches. 
As for the doctrine of Christ, it began not w ith me, 
nor shall it die with me. Did not IVfoses die? and 
did not Josliua succeed him? — -Paul was beheaded, 
and left he not Timothy, Titus, A{)ollos, and many 
more behind him ?” 

Eulysius bisliop of Apamea answered, “ But if w e 
keep our churches, w e shall be compelled to com- 
municate and subscribe.” Communicate,” reliirns 
he, you may, that you make not a schism in tlic 
Church'^'; but subscribe not the decrees ; for I arn 

* In this ho (loul)tloss acted with ^roat propriety. Corrupt 
as the Eastern church then was, the; corruption was rather in 
practice than in doctrine. And su* li u separation, as afterwards 
took place at the ilefurmation, mnildliave.beeuyery uiijustil'wlili'. 

# 
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not conscious of having done any thing, for which 
I should deserve to be deposed.” 

As Theophilus assumed a power, which doubtless 
belonged not to him, and as Chrysostom observed, 
it did not become a man that lives in Egypt to 
judge one that lives in Thrace, the bishop of Con- 
stantinople refused to own the authority of the 
court. His enemies deposed him for contumacy, 
and to support their views, they informed the em- 
peror Areadius, that he had been guilty of treason, 
meaning the affront he had put on the empress in 
calling her Jezebel ; and it is not im])robable, but 
that he had, in some of his sermons, compared her 
to the wife of Ahab, whom, in truth, she much re- 
sembled in ])ride and cruelty. 

The people of Constantinople, however, who sin- 
cerely loved the bisliop, insisted on his being heard 
by more ecpiitable judges, and so strong was their 
agitation, that Chrysostom, fearing a t)opular insur- 
rection, delivered himself up secretly to the officer, 
who came to execute the Imperial warrant against 
him. lie wus conveyed immediately to a [)ort in 
the Black Sea. As soon as it was known that he 
was gone, the whole city w-as in an uproar ; many 
blamed th(^ emperor, wdio, in so w eak a manner, liad 
given u]) the most upriglit of men to the malice of 
his wife and of Theo[)hilus. The tumult was at 


CKNT. 

V. 


Good men by roinn.ininj»- in it, might do a thousand tinu'S moi ii 
g<H»d, tlu‘y would he capahh*. of doing by vlo.soiling il. 

And s:o long as the tloetrine itself is preserved sound and pure, 
by the continuance of lady men in the cimrcli, who in tliat case 
cun remain with a (tleur ooiisciein’c, nwivals ijia\ he e.xpirled 
b ain time to time. Of this we shall sliortly see a solid instance 
in the Western church, aiul such we have seen in lla* clmrcli of 
Gnglaiul in our own tim«*s. Separation semiis only Jiistiliahle 
in the (;ase of a total eorru[»tion ami iiicurahU' malady, such as 
that at the lime of the lleromiation. Hasty and inltmiperale 
^cliisnis rend the chmch 'nto miserable fragments, prevent, as 
tar as man can prevamt, mv great and geneial revival of godli- 
ness, and are strongly guarded again- L in the epistularv w ritings 
111 the New 

VOL. n. ■ • rr 
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length so violent, that Eudoxia herself, frighted 
at the danger, j)ressed her husband to recal him, 
and even wrote to ■Chrysostom a letter full of 
protestations of sorrow and respect. Chrysostom 
Avas, therefore, restored to his bishopric. Hut. the 
Ciilni season lasted not long. A silver statue of the 
empress was solemnly erected in the street just be- 
fore the great church of St. Sophia. It was dedi- 
cated with many heathenish extravagancies ; and the 
people used to meet there in sports and pastimes, 
to the distraction of the congregation. The bishop, 
impatient of these things, blamed them from the 
puli)it, and with great imprudence began his sermon 
after this manner : “ Now again Herodias raves 
and is vexed, again she dances, again she desire.s 
John’s head in a chargor*.” 

The enemies of the bishop could not desire a 
greater advantage. And they improved it to. the 
utmost. Numbers were ready to gratify the resent- 
ment of Eudoxia. And Arcadius, overcome by 
importunity, again ordered his deposition. He was 
suspended and confined : His friends and followers 
Avere dispersed, rilled, killed, or imprisoned. Edicts 
Avere issued, severely threatening all that refused tn 
renounce communion Avith Chrysostom. It Avas 
the season of Easter, u hen the catechumens, who 
had been instructed, Avere to receive baptism. The 
friends of Chrysostom tied into the lields to kee|) 
the festival there. The emperor himself went out 
that day into a meadow adjoining to the city, and 
espied a held covered with white. These were the 
Catechumens, Avho had been baptized the night 
before, and had then their white garments ujion 

'* The rashness of (,'hrysostoin in this affair was so great, tlwt 
1 could not "easily helicve this uccouiU. Hut I see the truth "1 
the story is <'{»iiliniied hy the authority' both of Socrates au'l 
6ozoiiien, and on consulting them it does not appear that any 
api,.. ;.y can be made for the hishoj). Tie certainly mixed not 

the V. i^:doiii of llic serpent with the innocence of the dove. 
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theirt, being near three thousand in number. The cent. 
emperor, being told that they were a conventicle of ■ . 

lieretics, ordered a party of soldiers to dist)erse them. 

Several women of (juality were very rudely treated 
on tliis occasion, and numbers were imprisoned and 
.scourged. Receiving at length a warrant, signed by. 
the emperor, to depart, Chrysostom exhorted the 
deaconesses to continue their care of the church, 
and to communicate with the bishop, who should be 
chosen, by common consent, in his room *, and he 
retired once more iroin nis bee, in the year 404. liis ,^cc. 


Arsacins U 
made Bi- 
sliop in I'.ii 
.sle.uJ, 

A. D. 


404. 


Arsacius, brother of Nectarius, being appointed 
bishop in liis stead, the friends of Chrysostom, in 
opposition to the atlvice which he had given theng 
refused to submit, and formed separate asseml)lies, 
and were severely persecuted by the name of Joan- 
iiites. Among these friends w as an oi)ulent lady, 
called Olympias, ^vho had honoured him abun- 
dantly, and appears to have prohted much by his 
ministry. She liad acted in the church as a i!ea- 
coiicss, and A\as now banished to Niconu'dia, 
nhenco she su[)plie(l the exiled i)relate with money. 

Here she lived many years, an example of piety. 

Chrysostom himself Mas conveyed to (auusus ciinsastom 
in Armenia, a l)arrcn cold n^gion, infested v.ith 
robbery, and mournfidly niark(;d already Mith the lu .Viineui.i. 
murder of Paul, the former hisho|) oi Constanti- 
no])le. Ills journey to this place was attended Milh 
many grievous hardships, though sweetened Mith 
the compassionate care of various persons, who 
keenly sympathized \\ith injureii innocence. A.t 
Ciicusus, hoM Cver, he met with very generous treat- 
ment. Here lu'. preached fro(|ucntly to a people 
yho heard hi.n gladly. A grievous famine raging 
in those parts, he was enabled, by the liberality of 
Olympias, to relieve the poor. And he redeemed 


_ * Hence it is evident, that tijo a|>|ie:irriiiee of a popular rle«- 
tion of bishops was .stiU kept up at Cousti-ntiaopli; ; but it could 
«dy be tlic appearance. 
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many captives which had been taken by the Isau- 
rian robbers. He had formerly conceived a plan 
for converting the JP^ans which Avere still in Phoe- 


derstanding that the design had met with 


nicia, and had made Inmie progress in it. But un- 
derstanding that the design had met with l^|leck, 
he again made vigorous attempts for the su^^rt of 
so good a Avork, and ordered sums of money for the 
erection of churches, and the support of missiona- . 
lies. He seemed to recover his health for a time, 
but winter approaching he ^'elt the usuweflects of 
that season on persons of aa eak constitutions. His 
stomach had unha[)pily received much injury from 
the austerities of his youth, and never recovered its 
tone. The next spring he recruited, but Avas ahvays 
obliged to observe the strictest regimen*. 

Arsaciiis At (Constantinople, Atticus Avas chosen to succeed 
Arsaeius, Avho died in the year ^05, and the Joan- 
nites Aveve still persecuted in the Eastern church, 
and Aii?cus (Chiysostom himsclf Avas obliged to move from place 
SllCCtU’tls to to place on account of danger from robbers, and, 
the See. jjg vvrotc to Itinoceiit, bishoj) of Rome, Avho sin- 
cerely, though unsuccessfully, laboured in his cause, 
he was, in the third year of his banishment, exposed 
to famine, pestilence, war, continual sieges, an in- 
credible desolation, to death every day, and to the 
Isaurian .SAvords. 

His enemies, beholding Avith an evil eye, the 
respect every Avhere paid to him, procured an order 
for him to be removed to Pityus, the very shore of 


Ar.sHciiis 

(liep, 

A. J). 

40 ;'), 

and Anicus 


* This great inilx^cility wa.s ontc reason why he had always 
dined alone, when bishop of Constantinople. It is well known, 
tliat to jiersons of liis weak habit, the attendance at feasts aml 
entertaiiinients is one of the severest punishments. Chrysostom 
had still more weighty reasons for his reclusoness ; the snmp- 
tuoiisness of Constantinople was in a manner proverbial, Jind lie 
thought it his duty to check it. If any thing can add to the 
wickedness of those accusations which drove him from his See, 
it is, that he was charged with pride for dining in solitude. Vet 
he had been very hospitable to the poor, and was an uncomnioo 
^ttern of beneiicence and liberality. 
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the Black Sea. In his way thitljcr, he was brouglit cent. 
to an Oratory of Basiliscus, who had sulFercd mar- > . 

tyrdoni under Dioclesian’s OMtecution. Ilcre^ he 
desiredjito rest, but his guaiH;'' who had all along 
trea^»itn with brutish ferocity, refused him the. 
indu^P^ce. Nature Avas however exhausted ; he 
had not gone four miles, before he was so extremely 
ill, that they were obliged to return with him. 

Here he received the Lord’s supper, made his last 
prayer bdire them all, and having concluded nith 
his usual doxology, “ glory be to God for all events,” 
he breathed out his soul, in the fifty-third year of Chrysostom 
his age, in the year 407. The Joannites continued 
their separate assemblies, till the year 438, when 
Proclus, then entering on the See, put an end to the 
schism, by making a panegyric on Chrysostom’s 
memory, and procuring an order from the emperor 
Theodosius II. the son of Arcadius, that his body 
.should be brought back to Constantinople with 
great funeral solemnity. He, who in his lifetime, 
had met with so many enemies, was now universally 
esteemed and admired, and Theodosius himself sin- 


cerely bewailed the injury done to so excellent a 
personage by his parents. 

I have fovmerlv idiserved, that the corruption of 
Christianity was deeper and stronger in great cities 
than in the country. The bishopric of Haniasus 
at Rome was an unhappy proof of this in the 
West; and in the East, the bishopric of Chryso.stom, 
in the beginning of this century, aff’ords a lament- 
able proof of tfie same thing. Never was there 
a more striking confirmation of the truth of the 
Cdnistian doctrine, the original and native depra- 
vity of man. How often have we been told, that 
whatever is said, in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, of the carnal mind, and its enmity against 
God, of the woe denounced against those of whom 
all men speak well, of the persecution which must 
be sustained by those who love the Lord Jesus, 


t’ 3 
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CHAP, belongs only to the apostolical age, or at least to 
the times prcccding^^era of Constantine, when 
he ^ enism preyaiJiraKS the Roman enipSM|^Be- 
hold^ the empire is Christian ; i(l||||nlbd 

all the rites of heathliiism are subject^P^H^l 
penalties ; the profession of the Gospel 
exceedingly honourable ; and the externals**^ iteli- 
gion are supported by the munificence of emperors, 
and by the fashion of the age, even wi^^excessive 
sumptuousness. Behold a bishop of thIPnrst See, 
learned, eloquent beyond measure, of talents the 
most popular, of a genius the most exuberant, and 
of a solid understanding by nature ; magnanimous 
and generous, liberal I had almost said to excess, 
sympathizing with distress of every kind, and severe 
only to himself; a man of that open, frank, 
ingenuous temper, which is so proper to conciliate 
friendship ; a determined enemy of vice, and of 
acknowledged iiiety in all his intentions! Yet we 
have seen him exposed to the keenest shafts of 
calumny, expelled with unrelenting rage by the 
united efforts of the court, the nobility, the clergy 
of his own diocese, and the liishops of other dio- 
ceses. What is to be said ? His successor Atticus 
lived long in peace ; and, by a cautious conduct, 
preserved the good will of men in general ; though 
he had joined in the persecution of Chrysostom. 
Sisinnius too, the Novatiaii, had in a degree joined 
in the same opposition. Both these men, however, 
by elegant and affable manners, conciliated the good 
■will of man, and seem to have passed through life 
•without any persecution. Whether men are of the 
general church, or of the dissenters, it matters not : 
the favour or the enmity of mankind depends not 
on such external distinctions. What either of these 
two did in opposing sin, I know not ; nor is there 
enough recorded of them to fix their characters 
with certainty. With Chrysostom, who was evi- 
dently their superior in holiness and ■virtue, we have 
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seen how hard it fared. He was choleric, and too cent. 

vehement, no doubt ; but ^knew the importance < 

things, and was, ®ffl^e, much in e^est, 

|best charity was^'iiiplrooess, at the boOTm of 
If the world" tfeturally loved what was 
?^uld it not have thrown a candid veil over 
It, the frequent attendant of the most upright 
minds ? Should it lavish its favours on men of am- 
biguou^^irtue and pusillanimous prudence ? Cer- 
tainly npeeth not as God seeth; it loves flattery and 
approves the decent appearance of virtue ; not plain 
truth, not genuine virtue. Suchseems the just conclu- 
sion from the case : real godliness, under Christian 
as well as heathen governments, is hated, dreaded, 
and persecuted. And the important doctrine of our 
native depravity is confirmed by such events, and 
proves itself to the senses of mankind. 

I miss my aim in this history, if 1 show not the 
constant connexion between the doctrines of the 
Gospel and holy practice. This connexion is 
sufficiently plain in the history of Chrysostom : 
though, had he known divine truth more exactly, 
and entered more experimentally into the spirit 
of the Gospel, he would have been more humble, 
and would have known better how to govern his 
own temper. 

This great man, however, though dead, yet 
SPEAKS by his works. He laboured much in 
expounding the Scriptures, and though not copious 
in the exhibition of evangelical truth, still he every 
where shows that he loved it*. On those words of 
the Apostle, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him, he says, “ What a saying ! — 
what mind can comprehend it? He made a just 
person a sinner, that he might tnake sinners just. 

But the Apostle’s language is still stronger : He 
doth not say, he made him a sinner, but sin, — that 


*, Horn. _8, on ad Epis. to Cor. chap. v. 

u 4 
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CHAP, we might be made, not rigliteous, bat righteousness, 

■ even ^e rightcousna||||^^9d. For it is of God, 
sin^ift^t of WjpcIn^HP^vould require spotless 
but are justiiied, wh<||l? all 

jih Molotted out.” Here is a plain testiti M tito 
'the Christian doctrine of justification, andundl^this 
shelter, this holy man, no doubt, found rest for his 
own soul. 

Those who think every thing too much which is 
bestowed on a minister of Christ, may r|||d a just 
defence of the maintenance of pastors, and a proper 
rebuke of their ow n uncharitableness, in his comment 
on Pbilippians, chapter the eleventh. On the fourth 
chapter of Thessalonians, in opening the Apostle’s 
direction against fornication, he forcibly rebukes the 
prudential avarice of many parents, who protract 
the marriage of their sons, till they are far advanced 
in life. In the mean time they arc led into various 
temptations ; and if they do marry alterivards, are 
too much corrupted by vicious habits, to liehave 
with that decorum in the marriage-state, which they 
might have done in more early life. lie recom- 
mends, therefore, early marriages ; and the advice 
deserves the more attention, as coming from a man, 
who often expres.ses his admiration of the monastic 
life, which, however, he does without throwing any 
X'cproach on matrimony. 

In occasionally speaking of that passage of St. 
Paul to the Homans, “ it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth*,” he introduces the doc- 
trine of free-w ill, in the same manner as most of the 
lathers did, who spake of it at all, from the days of 
.lustin, and observes, that the whole is said to be of 
God, because the greatest part is. So hard pressed 
is he with the plain words of the Apostle, which 
are directly ojtposite to the system he had imbibed. 
But Platonic philosophy had done this mischief to 


* Iji his exposition on Hebrews, 7th chapter. 
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the Church, to the great hurt of Christian faith arid 

The chief use of his‘^||||^Bipi;the Pri( 
is tof^xcite in young feiSl^^ierious a ^ 
‘res|i^^to the danger of miscarrying in an oMSb ^ > 
impdpant and so sacred, and to check the levity * 
and presumption with Avhich so many undertake it! 
fie lays down, however, some good views of the 
difficulty of steering clear of extremes, in suiting 
instructiiris to particular cases, in checking im- 
pertinent curiosity, and in directing the people to 
useful objects. 

The practical views of this waiter, so far as they 
relate to the regulation of the conduct, are the 
most striking. Having lived in two great imperial 
cities, where plays and shows were very frequent, 
he earnestly inveighed against those disorders. He 
calls the stage an academy of incontinence. “ What 
harm, say you, is there in going to a play ? Is that 
sufficient to keep one from the Communion ? I ask 
)’ou, can there be a more shameless sin, than to 
come to the holy table defiled with adultery? Hear 
the words of him who is to be our judge. .Jesus 
Christ saith, whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her, hath comn)itted adultery h ith her already 
in his heart. What can be said of those, who pas- 
sionately spend whole days in those ])laces, in look- 
ing on women of ill fame ; w ith what face will they 
jnetend to say, they did not behold them to lust 
after them. — They see women adorned on purpose 
to inspire lust. If, in the church itself, where 
Psalms are sung, the Scripture is read, and the fear 
of the Almighty appears, lust will creep in like a 

It misy be worth while just to ruoatiou, that he pathetically 
rebukes the sloth and negligence of parents and masters, who 
would throw all the work of instruction on ministers, and do 
nothing themselves lor the spiritual benefit of their household. 
A plain thought, but how true at this day I 


CENT. 
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thief, how shall the frequenters of the stage * over'- 
come the motional| ^^ ymi cuDiscence ? 


CHAP. II. 

augustixe’s coxfessions abridged. 

CHAP. From the latter end of the third ccnt^y to the 
. former part of the fifth, we have seen a gradual 
declension of godliness ; and when we view, in the 
West, the increase of monastic darkness and super- 
stition; in the East, the same evils to a still greater 
degree, attended with such an augmentation of ini- 
quity, that even where all the formalities of godliness 
are preserved, the power of it is hated and per- 
secuted, in the same manner as by Pagans ; in fine, 
W'hen the vestiges of Christian truth are scarcely 
discernible, we shall not be far amiss in pronounc- 
ing, that, in such a state of Religion, the wholesome 
effects of the first effusion of the Spirit of God are 
brought to a close. 

It is evident, that real Christianity, notwithstand- 
ing its nominal increase under Christian emperors, 
must soon have been extinct, if God had not inter- 
posed with a second great effusion of his Spirit. He 
did so in the course of the fifth century, and the 
Church rose again from its ruins in one part at 
least of the Empire f. 

* Balls and public meetings of entertainment are as much 
the objects of his indignation as plays. Games of chance also he 
represents as the occasions of blasphemies, losses, anger, quarrels, 
and all manner of crimes. Du Pin. Chrysostom. 

The truth is, men who really fear God, in all ages have been 
united against these things ; and for this reason, which is felt by 
them, though not by others, namely, that they have too serious 
a conflict with indwelling sin, to give themselves up to external 
incitements of evil. 

t The Western, as will appear in the course of the narrative. 
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It behoves us to attend to tiiis gracious display 
of divine goodness ; and for i te cpurpose, we must 
look back into the last cidpraKto trace the^ecret 
springs of this dispensation.^^hey particuldWy in- 
volfp the private life of Augustine, bishop of Hippo. 
He^ras the great instrument of reviving the know- 
ledge of evangelical truth. By a very remarkable 
work of divine grace on his own soul, he was qua- 
lified to contend with the growing corruptions. It 
is a hajlpy circumstance, that we have, in his Con- 
fessions, a large and distinct account of his own con- 
version. And who could relate it like himself? — 
I proceed to give an account of these Confessions ; 
the propriety and importance of so long a detail 
will afterwards appear *. 

Augustine’s confessions abridged. 

BOOK I. 

Thou art great, O Lord, and most worthy to be 
praised ; great is thy power, and of thy wisdom 
there is no end. A man, a portion of thy creation, 
wishes to praise thee, a man carrying about him 
his mortality, carrying about him the evidences of 
his sin, and a testimony that thou resistest the 
proud ; even such a man wishes to praise thee. Thou 
excitest him, that he should delight to praise thee. 
For thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart is 
restless till it find rest in thee. 

Who shall give me to rest in thee? that thou 
mayest come into my heart, and inebriate it, that 
I may forget my own evils; and embrace thee, my 

• The life of this great man was written by Possidius, some- 
times called Possidonius, a pious presbyter of his diocese, after- 
wards bishop of Calama. Though poorly written, it yet deserves 
to be mentioned, as it confirms the authenticity of the historical 
parts of the Confessions. Augustine was born in the city of 
Tagasta in Numidia, of creditable parents. His father, Patricius, 
continued a Pagan till near his death ; his mother, Monica, was 
renowned for Christian piety. At the time of his full conversion 
to the Gospel he was upwards of thirty years of age. 

PossiD. Life of August. 
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CHAP, only good ? What art thou to me ? Pity me, that I 
. may speak. What am I to thee, that thou shouldest 
comimnd me to lov^liee, and be displeased with 
me, ir I do not, and threaten me with the greatest 
miseries ? Is that itself a small misery, to be desti- 
tute of the love of thee ? Alas ! alas ! tell me^ by 
thy compassions, O Lord, my God, what thou art 
to me? Say unto my soue, i am thy salva- 
tion. So speak, that I may hear. Behold ! the 
ears of my heart are before thee, O Lord ; open 
them, and say unto my soul, t am thy salva- 
tion. May I run after this voice, and apprehend 
thee. Hide not thy face from me. May I 
die*, that 1 may see it, lest I die indeed. My soul 
is a habitation too nanwv for thy entrance ; do thou 
enlarge it. It is in mins ; do thou repair it. It has 
what must offend thine eyes, I know and must con- 
fess : But who shall cleanse it ? or to w hom shall I 
cry but to thee? ('leanse me from my secret 
FAULTS, ANU keep ME FROM PRESUMPTUOUS 
SINS. I BELIEVE, AND THEREFORE SPEAK. O 

Lord, thou knowest : I lave not I confessed to thee 
my sins, and hast not thou pardoned the iniquity 
of my heart? I Avill not contend in judgment with 
thee, who art truth itself : for I would not deceive 
myself. I will not contend in judgment with thee, 
for if thou. Lord, shouldst mark iniejuities, who can 
stand f? 

But, suffer me to speak, who am dust and ashes. 
Suffer me to speak, because I address thy mercy, 
and not the scornfulness of proud men. Perhaps 
thou deridest the simplicity of ray thoughts, yet wilt 
thou turn and exercise compassion upon me. W hat 
else would I say, O Lord, my Gotl, than that I 

* He seems to wish to undergo nny mortification, even loss of 
life itself, rather than lose the enjoyment of his (rod. 

t It is obvious to observe, how a mind like Augustine^s, alto- 
gether resting on grace, and free justification, is freed from the 
solicitude of self- vindication in any part of his conduct; whereas, 
those who rest for salvation, in any degree, on tliemselves, are 
ever tempted to extenuate their sins. 
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know not whence I came hither into this, — shall I 
call it mortal life, or living death? Thy compassion- 
ate consolations supported ^ and thou gav^st me 
the nourishment of infancy. ' 

Hear me, O God. Woe to the sins of man! 
Thou pitiest him, because thou madest him, and 
madest not sin in him. Who shall inform me of the 
sin of my infancy? Tor none is clear from sin in thy 
sight, not even the infant, whose life is only one day. 
Could it be right in me to solicit with tears, what it 
would be noxious to receive; to express vehement 
indignation against my parents and betters, if they 
did not comply with my will ; and to endeavour, 
though w'ith feeble blows, to avenge myself upon 
them ? The imbecility of my infant limbs was inno- 
cent, not so the spirit of the infant. I have seen 
anti observed an infant full of envy; pale with anger, 
he looked at his fellow-suckling with bitterness in 
his countenance. Since I was conceived in iniquity, 
and my mother nourished me in her w'omi) in sin, 
where, ].ord, v. here, or when was I innocent ? But 
I pass by this tt hole time, no traces of tvhich I 
recollect 

What miseries. Lord, did I experience, when I 
was directed, in the plan of my education, to obey 
my teachers, in ortler that I might acquire that 
knowledge, which might be subservient to the attain- 
ment of false riches and honour ? Yet, I sinned ; 
O thou, w ho ordainest all things, except our sins ; I 
sinned in reljelling against the orders of parents and 
masters. That literature which they wished me to 
accjuire, with w hatever intention, was yet capable of 
being apidied to a good use. IVIy disobedience arose 
not trom the love of better things, but from the love 
of play, and from a fondness for games and shows. 
Beliold these things with an eye of mercy, and de- 
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* The serious reailer will not be inclined to pass over, in 
levity, these strikini^ proofs the sinful propensity of nature 
exerting itself untecederd b the growtli of reason or the power 
of habit. 
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CHAPi Hv^ US who now call on thee ; deliver also those 
■ who do not call on thee as yet, that they may call 
on thee, and experieij^e thy deliverance ! ! 

I had heard from childhood of the eternal life 
promised unto us through the humility of the Lord 
our God condescending to our pride. Thou sawest, 
when I was yet a boy, and seemed to be on the brink 
of death, through a sudden and violent pain of the 
stomach, with what eagerness I begged Christian 
baptism from the charity of my mother and of the 
church. My mother, who travailed in birth for my 
eternal salvation, was hastening to comply with my 
desires, that I might wash away my sins, confessing 
thee, O Lord Jesus; when I suddenly recovered 
my health. A relapse into presumptuous sin, after 
baptism, being judged more dangerous, and the 
prospect of life admitting too great a probability of 
such relapse, my baptism was still deferred. Thus 
did I at that time believe in Christ, my father being 
the only infidel in our family. IVIy mother was 
zealous that thou shouldst be my Father, rather 
than he : and in this she was favoured with thy help ; 
obedient as she was to her husband, aceording to thy 
command, in this point she prevailed over him. 
Was the delay of my baptism for my benefit? 
What is the cause, that wc hear every where such 
sounds as these, let him do what he mmel, he 
IS NOT yet baptized. How much better for mi, 
had I been, in more early life, initiated into the 
fold of Christ*! 

• The narrative before us may justly be called a history of 
the usual operations of the Spirit of God on his people. Con- 
victions in early life, on remarkable occasions, are common 
among these, and usually wear away, as in the case of Augustine. 
The examples of Constantine and Constantins deferring their 
baptito, seems to have made the practice fsishionable, not from 
any idea of the unlawfulness of infant baptism, but from the 
selfish and pernicious notions which he has stated. No wander, 
that he who justly thought that his own soul had suffered much 
by the delay, was afterwards a stremK us asserter of the expe- 
diency of more early baptism. 
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Yet) in childhood itself, though little dreaded fcy cent; 
xny mother, in comparison of the dangers of youth, I . 
was indolent; and I improvti^ in learning only 
through necessity. A false worldly ambition was 
the only motive laid before me by my teachers ; but 
thou, who numberest the hairs of our heads, im- 
provedst their error to my advantage, whilst thou 
justly punishedst the great sins of so young an offen- 
der by their corrections. The learning, which with 
no holy intention they taught me, was sanctified by 
thee, and my guilty laziness was scourged. So hast 
thou ordained, that a mind disordered by sin should 
be its own punishment. 

But why I hated Greek literature, in which I was 
instructed when very young, I do not even yet suffi- 
ciently understand. For I was fond of Latin learning, 
not indeed the first rudiments, but those things which 
classical masters teach. To read and write, and 
learn arithmetic, would have been as severe drudgery 
to my spirit, as all the Greek literature. I lay this 
also to the account of my native depravity, which 
prefers the worse, and rejects the better. The uses 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, are obvious ; not 
so the study of the wanderings of iEneas, which I 
attended to while I forgat my own. — Of what use 
was it to deplore the self-murdering Dido, while yet 
I could bear unmoved the death of my own soul, 
alienated from thee during the course of these pur- 
suits, — from thee, my God, my life. O thou light 
of ray heart, and bread of my inward man, and 
true husband of my soul ! I loved thee not. I 
committed fornication against thee, and (such the 
spirit of the world) I was applauded with “ w’cll 
done” on all sides, and I should have been ashamed 
to have been found otherwise disposed. Yet the 
friendship of the world is fornication against tliee. 

This is the kind of literature, which has arrogated 
to itself the name of polite and liberal. Learning, 
of real utility, is looked on as low and vulgar. Thus, 
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CHAP. ii|^iny childhood did I sin by a vicious {reference. 

■ Two and two make four, was to me an odious sing- 
song ; but the wooden horse, the burning of Troy, 
and the ghost of Creusa,’ were most enchanting 
spectacles of vanity. Yet why did I hate Greek 
literatdre, when employed in the same sort of objects? 
Homer is most agreeably ti’ifling; to me, however, 
when a boy, he was by no means agreeable. I sup- 
pose Virgil would be the same to Grecian youths, 
on account of the difficulties of learning a foreign 
language. Discipline is needful to overcome our 
puerile sloth, and this also is part of thy goveniment 
of thy creatures, O God, for the purpose of restrain- 
ing our sinful impetuosity. From the ferulas of 
masters to the trials of martyrs, thy wholesome seve- 
rities may be traced, which tend to recall us to thee 
from that pernicious voluptuousness, by which ue 
departed from thee. 

Hear my prayer, O Lord, let not my soul faint 
under thy discipline, nor let me faint in confessing 
to thee thy mercies, by which thou hast delivered me 
from all my own evil ways ; that thou mayest endear 
thyself to me, above all the blandisluncnts which 
I was following, and that I may love thee most 
ardently, and embrace thy hand with all my heart, 
that thou mayest free me from all temptation, even 
to the end. () my King and my God, may whatever 
useful thing I learnt w hen a boy, serve thee ; may 
what 1 speak and read and number, serve thee; 
because w hile I was learning vain things, thou gavest 
me thy discipline, and in those vain things forgavest 
the sins of my delights. For in them I learnt many 
useful Avords, though they might have been learned, 
abstracted from this connexion with vanity. 

Alas! the torrent of human custom I w'ho shall 
resist thee ? How long w'ill it be, ere thou be dried 
up ? How long wilt thou roll the sons of Eve into 
a great and tempestuous sea, which even they, who 
have fled^for refuge to the cross, can scarcely escape? 
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Have not I read of Jove, at once the thuiiil^rer 
and the adulterer ? What is this, but to teach 
men to call their crimes no cpmes, while they have 
the sanction of gods whom they imitate ? Terence 
introduces a profligate young man justifying his 
lewdness by the example of Jove, while he beholds 
on the wall a picture of Jupiter and Dan’ae’• **', and 
excites himself to lust as by divine tuition. Shall 
He, who shakes heaven avith uis thunder, 
DO these things ; and may not I, A rooH 
mortal, do the same? Yet I, my God, now 
indulged by thy grace to behold thee in peace, learnt 
these things with pleasure, m as delighted with them, 
and was called a boy of promising genius. The 
motives of praise and disgrace then spurred on my 
restless heart to literary exertions. What acclama- 
tions were made to a puerile exercise of mine on a 
particular occasion ! W ere not all these things 
smoke and wind? Was there not another way of 
exercising my talents, — in celebrating thy praise ? 
But, what wonder, that I departed far from thee, my 
God, when men w^ere proposed to me as objects of 
imitation, who would blush to be detected in a 
barbarism or solecism, in reciting their own actions, 
though innocent ; and at the same time might recite 
the story of their own lewdness, not only with im- 
punity, but even with commendation, provided they 
did so with a copious and elegant flow of diction. 
O thou God of long-suffering, who permittest men 
thus to affront thee ! Wilt thou not deliver from this 
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horrible pit the soul that seeks thee, that thirsts 
after thy delights, and says, Thy face, Lord, v/ill 
I seek? It was by the darkness of libidinous 
affection that the prodigal sonf went to a great 
distance from thee, his Father, gracious in bestow ing 
on him thy gifts ; and still more gracious to him 
when returning in indigence. How studiously^ep^c^^^ 


• Terence in Eunuch. 
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CHAP, ave men in observing the rules of letters and syllable^ 

, while they neglect the rules of eternal salvation ! 
Thou dwellest on high, in inaccessible light, and 
scatterest penal blindness on unbridled lusts. A 
man shall seek the fame of eloquence, 'while, before 
the crowded audience, he guards against the least 
false pronunciation, and guards not at all against the 
fiercest malevolence of his own heart, raging against 
his fellow-creatures. 

In this school did I wretchedly live. To please 
men was then to me the height of virtue, whilst I 
saw not the whirlpool of baseness in which I was 
cast from thine eyes. For what more filthy than I, 
all this time, deceiving by innumemble falsehoods 
both masters and parents, through the dove of play 
and amusements ? I even robbed the storehouses of 
my parents, either from the spirit of gluttony, or 
to bestow things agreeable to ray play-fellows. In 
my plays, I often sought to obtain fraudulent vic- 
tories, overcome by the desire of vain excellence. 
Yet, what should I dread so much to suffer, or be so 
ready to accuse, in another, if detected, as that very 
thing which I did to others ; in which, however, if I 
myself was detected, I was more disposed to rage 
than to submit. Is this puerile innocence ? far from 
it, O Lord. Change the scene only from peda- 
gogues and masters, from nuts and balls, and spar- 
rows, to prefects, kings, gold, and estates, and we 
see the vices of men, just as heavier punishments 
succeed to ferulas. 

Still, 0 Lord, in my childhood I have much to 
praise thee for. Many, many were thy gifts ; the 
sin was mine that I sought pleasure, truth, and 
happiness, not in thee, but in the creature, and 
thence rushed into pains, confusions, and errors. 
I thank thee, O my delight and confidence, for thy 
gifts ; but do thou preserve them for me, and the 
things which thou hast given me shall be increased 
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and perfected, and I shall be with thee, because thou cent. 
hast given me to be so*. y- 

BOOK II. 

I AM willing to recollect the scenes of baseness 
and carnal corruption, which I passed through in my 
youth, not that I may love them, but that I may 
love thee, my God. I do it from the love of thy 
love, recollecting, my own very evil ways in the 
bitterness of memory, that thou mayest be endeareil 
to me, O Delight that never deceives ; Delight 
happy and secure ; thou which collectest and bindest 
together the dispersed parts of my broken soul. 

While averse from thee, the only God, I vanished 
into a variety of vanities ! f For in my youth I 
even burned to be satiated with forbidden pleasures, 
and became as rottenness in thy sight, while I pleased 
myself, and desired to please the eyes of men. 

What was it that I delighteil in, but to love and 
to be beloved ? But, by the e.xcess of passion, the 
serenity of affection w as not distinguished from the 

♦ It is a very unjust surmise of Mr. Gibbon, to infer from Au- 
gustine^s unwillingness to learn Greek, that he never attained the 
knowledge of that language ; when he tells us, that he was doubt- 
less a person of uncommon quick ne.ss of parts, llis sloth and 
other vicious practices in childhood were, I suppose, such as are 
common to children. But few are disposed to look on them as 
serious evils. To Augustine's mind they appeared what they were, 
the marks of an apostate nature. Though, since the destruction of 
Pagan idolatry, there is by no means tlie same danger of reading 
classic authors, yet how justly blamable is the practice of leading 
hoys so much to lewd poets, instead of acquainting them witli 
the more solid excellencies of many prose authors ? A just selec- 
tion of the most innocent and useful authors, and a perpetual 
comparison of their .sentiments with those of Christianity, will 
not only guard against tl»e poison of Uie classics, but instruct 
youth in the necessity and importance of Revelation. Schoolmas- 
ters, as well as children, may learn, in what we have seen, just 
, matter of rebuke for exalting literaiy above moral excellence. 

t The beautiful thought, thus dilfusively expressed in ou r jiuthor's 
usual manner, is happily painted in a single w’drd by the Psalmist, 

UNITE my heart to fear thy name. Psalm Ixxxvi. ix. 

X 2 
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cHap. darknesB of lust My tender years were hurried 
. along through the whirlpool of nagitiousness.'- Thy 
displeasure was all the time embittering my soul, and 
I knew it not. The noise of my carnal chains, and 
the punishment of my pride, rendered me deaf to 
thy voice ; I went far from thee ; thou sufferedst it: 
I was tossed and agitated ; and I overflowed with the 
ebullitions of lewdness, and thou wast silent, O my 
too tardy joy ! At that time thou wast silent, and I 
wandered deeply from thee among many barren seeds 
of woes, in a state of proud degradation, and restless 
weariness. Thy omnipotence is not far from us, 
even when we are very far from thee ; I might have 
heard thy voice, recommending a single life devoted 
to God, allowing indeed matrimony, • and frowning 
on lewdness*. But I burst all legal bonds, yet 
escaped not thy scourges ; — who of mortals can ? For 
thou wast always 'present, severely merciful, mixing 
•all my unlawful delights with bitter alloys, that I 
might seek for pleasure without alloy or obstacle, 
and not be able to find the possibility of this, but 
in thee ; thee, I say, O Lord, who connectest pain 
with the breach of thy laws, who smitest that thou 
raayest heal, and slayest us that we may .not die 
from thee. Where was I, and how long did I live 
in exile from thy house, in that sixteenth year of 
my age, when the madness of lust seized me alto- 
gether, and I willingly suffered the reins to fall 
from my hands ? To the disgrace of our nature, 
this species of lust is every where tolerated, though 
forbidden by thy lawsf. My friends took no pains 
to bridle me by the wholesome restraint of marriage; 

♦ 1 Cor. vii. 

t Would to God that this were not the case in Christian 
countries, as well as Pagan ! If the reader feel himself inclined 
to treat with levity the serious manner in which juvenile vices 
. are treated by the author, he will, when better informed of. the 
malignity of sin, condemn his own taste, not that of Aupstine. 
The same contrast may be extended to the case of Ins tbrft, 
which follows. ' 
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their anxiety was, that I should acquire the arts and cxnt, 
graces of eloquence. - 

• That year I had vacation from my studies, being 
returned from Madaura, a neighbouring city, where 
I had begun to learn oratory, to my father’s house 
atTagasta. He, with a spirit above his circum- 
stances, for he was but a poor freeman of the town 
just mentioned, determined to send me to Carthage, 
tliat I might have the greatest advantages for profi- 
ciency. Why do I relate these things before thee, 
my God, to my fellow-creatures, the few of them, 
who may read these lines ? — That both I and they 
may consider out of how great a depth it behoves 
us to cry to thee. And what is nearer than thine 
ears, if the heart confide in thee, and the life flow 
from faith ? Who did not then extol the noble spirit 
of my fatlier, laying out so much money on the edu- 
cation of his son ; a spirit, so much superior to that 
of many much richer citizens, who had not the 
heart to send their sons to Carthage? While yet he 
had no concern in what manner 1 grew up to thee. 
Whetlier I was chaste or not, cost him no thought, 
provided I was eloquent. In thus' year of vacation 
my passions were rampant without control. This 
pleased my father, who expressed his pleasure on 
the occasion to ray mother. She had lately begun 
to feel thy holy love, and had been washed in 
the laver of regeneration. He was a catechumen 
in profession. Instantly, she conceived a pious 
tre{lidation on my account. My God, thouspakest 
to me by her, and warnedst me strongly against 
the ways of vice. Thy voice in her I despised^ 
and thought it to be only the voice of a woman, 
which made not the least impression on my mind. 

So blinded was I, that I should have blushed to 
be thought less wicked than my companions, and 
even invented false stories of my sinful exploits, to 
obtain their commendation. My pious parent was 
piffevehted from encouraging me to marry, because 

X3 
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slie thought the usual studies, which I was now to 
enter upon, might be serviceable to promote in me 
the work of true religion. My father thought little 
of thee, but much of his son in vain expectations. 
Thus, while they both were too anxious for my lite- 
rary improvements, I made progress in vice, and 
shut myself up in the darkness of sin, so as to bar 
up, against myself, the admission of thy truth as 
much as possible. 

Thy law certainly punishes theft, O Lord, and 
so does the law * written in the hearts of men. 
For, what thief can tear another? Yet, compelled 
by no want, I deliberately committed theft ; through 
the wantonness of iniquity and the contempt of 
justice. It was not the effect of the theft, but the 
sin itself, which I wished to enjoy._ There was a 
pear-tree in the neighbourhood of my father's vine- 
yard, loaded with fruit, though not of the most 
tempting kind. At dead of night, in company with 
some profligate youths, I plundered the tree : the 
spoil was principally thrown to the hogs ; for I had 
abundance of better fruit at home. Behold my 
heart, my (rod, behold my heart, which thou hast 
pitied in its deep abyss of sin. What did I mean, 
that 1 should be gratuitously wicked ? I loved de- 
struction itself, in the common course of .wicked- 
ness men have some end in view. Even Catiline 
himself loved not his crimes, but something else, 
for the sake of which he perpetrated them. We 
are deceived by appearances of good, embracing 
the shadows, while w'e follow our own lusts, instead 
of seeking the substance, which is only in thee. 
Thus, the soul commits fornication, when it is turn- 
ed from thee, and seeks, out of thee, that pleasure, 
honour, power, wealth, or wisdom, which it never 
will find in its genuine purity, till it return to thee. 
All, who remove themselves far from thee, and set 

* He means the voice of natural conscience. See Rom^s, 
sh. ii. ver. 15. , . > 
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tip themselves in opposition, perversely imitate some 
attribute of God ; though even by such imitation 
they own thee to be the Creator of the universe. 
This is the general nature of ^n. It deceives by 
some fictitious shadow of that good, which in God 
alone is to be found. But what vicious or perverse 
imitation of my Lord was there in my theft? I can 
conceive none, unless it be the pleasure of acting 
arbitrarily and with impunity against law ; — a dark 
similitude of Omnipotence. O rottenness! O mon- 
ster of life, and profundity of death 1 Could I de- 
light in what w as not lawful, merely because it was 
not lawful ? What reward shall I give to the Lord, 
that I can now recollect these things w’ithout fear 
of damnation ? I wilt love and bless thee; Lord, 
because thou hast pardoned such horrible evils. I 
impute it to thy grace that thou hast melted my sins 
as ice is melted, I impute also to thy grace my 
exemption from those evils which I have not com- 
mitted. For of what was I not capable, who loved 
even gratuitous wickedness ? I am sensible that all 
is forgiven ; not only the evils which I have actually 
committed, but also those evils which by thy guir 
dance I have been kept from committing. He who, 
called by thee, hath avoided the evils which he hears 
me confessing, should not deride me a poor patient 
healed by the Physician, since he himself is indebted 
to the same Benefactor for his health, or, to speak 
more properly, for his being afflicted with a less 
degree of sickness. 

O the unsearchable seduction of pernicious friend- 
ship, the avidity of doing mischief from sport, the 
pleasure of making others suffer ; and this without 
any distinct workings, either of avarice or of revenge ! 
We hear others say, Let us go, let us do it, and we 
are ashamed to appear defective in impudence. Who 
can unfold to me the intricacies of this knot of 
wickedness ? It is filthy, I will pry no more into it, 
I will not see it. Theo will I choose, O righteousness 
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and innocence, light truly honourable, and satiety 
insatiable ! With thee is perfect rest, and life without 
perturbation. He who enters into thee, enters into 
the joy of his Lord,4and shall not fear, and shall be 
in the best situation in thee, the Best of Beings. I 
departed from thee ; I eiTed and strayed, O my God, 
from thy firm and upright ways ; and in my youth 
I became to myself a region of desolation. 

BOOK III. 

I CAME to Carthage surrounded and agitated with 
flagitious lusts.. After thee, O my God, the true 
bread of life, I hungered not ; and though famished 
with real indigence, and longing after that which 
satisfieth not, I had no desire for incorruptible food, 
not because I was full of it, for the more empty I 
was, the more fastidious I grew'. My sordid pas- 
sions, however, were gilded over with the decent 
and plausible appearances of love and friendship. 
Foul and base as I was, I affected the reputation 
of liberal and polite humanity. I rushed into the 
lusts with which I desired to be captivated. My 
God, my mercy, with how great bitterness didst 
thou, in thy extraordinary kindness, mix those vain 
allurements by which I was miserably enslaved and 
beaten ! for beaten I truly was with all the iron 
rods of envy, suspicion, fear, indignation, and quar- 
relling. The spectacles of the theatre, in particular, 
now hurried me away, full of the images of my mi- 
series, and the fomentations of my fire. 

The arts of the Forum also engaged my ambi- 
tion ; the more fraudulent, the more laudable. Pride 
and arrogance now elated my soul, though I was 
for from approving the frantic proceedings of the 
men called eversores, who made a practice of 
disturbing modest pleaders, and confounding their 
minds by riots. Amidst these tilings, in that imbe- 
cility of judgment which attends youth, I studied 
the books of eloquence with the most ardent desire 
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of vaib-glory, and in the course of my reading, 
dipped into the Hortensius of Cicero, which con- 
tains an exhortation to the study of philosophy. 
This book was the instrument of elfecting a re- 
markable change in my views. I suddenly gave up 
the fantastic hope of reputation by eloquence, and 
felt a most ardent thirst after wisdom. In the mean 
time, I was maintained at Carthage at my mother’s 
expense, being in the nineteenth year of my age, 
my father having died two years before. How did 
I long, my God, to fly from earthly things to thee, 
and yet I knew not what thou wert doing with me. 
At that time, O light of my heart, though I was 
unacquainted with the apostolical admonition, take 
heed, lest any man spoil you thhough- 

PHILOSOPHY AND VAIN DECEIT*; thou knowest 
what wns the sole object of my delight in the Cice- 
ronian volume, namely, that I was vehemently ex- 
cited by it to seek for wisdom, not in this or that 
sect, but wherever it was to be found. And the 
only thing which damped my zeal was, that the 
name of Christ, that precious name, which from my 
mother’s milk I had learned to reverence, was not 
there. And, whatever was without this name, how- 
ever just, and learned, and polite, could not wholly 
carry away my heart. I determined therefore to 
apply my mind to the Holy Scriptures, to see what 
they were ; and I now see the whole subject was 
impenetrable to the proud, low in appearance, sub- 
lime in operation, and veiled with mysteries ; and 
my frame of heart was such as to exclude me from 
it, nor could I stoop to take its yoke upon me. I 
had not these sensations when I attended to the 
Scriptures, but they appeared to me unworthy to 
be compared with the dignity of Cicero. My pride 
was disgusted with their manner, and my penetra- 
tion could not enter into their meaning f . It is tru^ 
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' + An excellent description of the usual effect of a Uttle 
Scriptural study on a proud mind, which, by the just judgment 
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CHAP. tJiose who are content to be little children, find by 
. degrees an illumination of their souls ; but I dis- 
dained to be a child, and elated with pride imagined 
myself to be possessed of manly wisdom. 

In this situation I fell in with the Manichees, men, 
who had in their mouths the mere sound of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and were always talking of 
THE TRUTH, THE TRUTH, and yet formed the most 
absurd opinions of the works of nature, on which 
subjects the heathen philosophers far excelled them. 
G Truth, how eagerly did I pant after thee, while 
they only used the word with their mouths, or re-» 
peated it in many huge volumes ! But they taught 
me to look for my God in the Sun and Moon, and 
also in a number of splendid phantasms of their 
own creation *. I endeavoured to feed on these 
vanities, but they being not my God, though I then 
supposed so, I was not nourished, but exhausted. 
How far did I wander then from thee ! excluded 
even li'ROM'^rHE husks which the swine did 
EAT ! For the fables of the poets, which I did, not 
believe, though I was entertained with them, were 
preferable to the absurdities of these lovers of tnitli. 
Alas ! alas ! by what steps was I led into Satanic 
depths ! Panting after truth, I sought thee, my God, 

of God, is given up to judicial infatuation and specious delusion 
in some way or other. 

* The Manichees, so called from Manes their founder, had 
existed about an hundred years. It would not be worth while 
to notice them at all, were it not for tjicir connexion with the 
life of Augustine. Like most of the ancient heretics, they 
abounded in senseless whims, not worthy of any solicitous 
explanation. This they had ii) common with the Pagan philo- 
sophers, that they supposed the Supreme Being to be luatorial, 
and to penetrate all nature. Their grand peculiarity was to 
admit of two independent principles, a good and an evil one, in 
order to solve the arduous question concerning the origin of 
evil. Like all heretics, they made a great parade of seeking 
truth with liberal impartiality, and were thus qualilied to de- 
ceive unwary spirits, who, far from suspecting their own im- 
becility of judgment, and regardless of the word of God and 
hearty prayer, have no idea of attaining religious knowledge 
any other method than by natural reason. 
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Bol in intellectual, but in carnal, speculation ; for I cent. 
would confess all to thee, who didst compassionatg . 
my misery, even while I was hardened against thee. 

The Manichees seduced me, partly with their subtle 
and captious questions concerning the origin of evil, 
partly with their blasphemies against the Old Tes- 
tament Saints *. I did not then understand, that 
though the divine rule of right and wrong is im- 
mutable in the abstract, and the love of God and 
our neighbour is always indispensably necessary, yet 
that there were particular acts of duty adapted to 
the times and seasons and circumstances in which 
they were placed, which abstracted from such con- 
siderations would be unlawful. In much ignorance 
I at that time derided thy holy servants, and was 
justly exposed to believe most ridiculous absurdities. 

And thou sentest thy hand from above, and freedst 
me from this depth of evil, while my mother was 
praying for me, more solicitous on account of the 
death of my soul, than other parents for the death 
of the body. She was favoured with a dreani, by 
which thou comfortedst lier soul with hope of my 
recovery. She appeared to herself to be standing 
on a plank, and a person came to her and asked her 
the cause of her affliction ; and on being answered, 
that it was on my account, he charged her to be of 
good cheer, for that where she was, there also I 
should be. On which she immediately beheld me 
standing by her on the same plank. Whence was 
this but from thee, gracious Omnipotent, who takest 
care of each and all of us, as of single persons? 

When she related this to me, I endeavoured to 
evade the force of it, by observing, that it might 
mean to exhort her to be what I was. Without 
hesitation she replied, it was not said, where he is, 

* The Manichees objected to the characters of Abraham, 

Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, &c. on account of various actions 
allowed under the dispensation of their times, but forbidden 
under the New Testament, and thence formed an argument 
against the divinity of the Old Testament. 
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there tihou shalt be; but, where thou art, there he 
shall be. Her prompt answer made a stronger im> 
pression on my mind than the dream itself. For nine 
years, while I was rolling in the filth of sin, often 
attempting to rise, and still sinking deeper, did she 
in vigorous hope persist in incessant prayer. I 
remember, also, that she entreated a certain bishop 
to undertake to reason me out of my errors. He 
■was a person not backward to attempt this, where 
he found a docile subject. “ But your son, says he, 
is too much elated at present, and carried away with 
the pleasing novelty of his error, to regard any 
arguments, as appears by the pleasure he takes in 
puzzling many ignorant persons with his captious 
questions. Let him alone ; only continue praying 
to the Lord for him ; he will in the course of his 
study discover his error. I myself, perverted by 
my mother, was once a Manichee, and read almost 
ajl their books, and yet at length was convinced of 
my error, without the help of any disputant.” All 
this satisfied not my anxious parent ; with floods of 
tears she persisted in her request ; when at last he, 
a little out of temper on account of her importunity, 
said, “ Be gone, good woman ; it is not possible, 
that the child of such tears should perish.” She 
has often told me since, that this answer impressed 
her mind like a voice from Heaven. 

BOOK IV. 

For the space of nine years, namely, from the 
nineteenth to the twenty-eighth year of my age, I lived 
deceived and deceiving others,, seducing men into 
various lusts, openly by what are called the liberal 
arts, and secretly by a false religion : in the former 
proud, in the latter superstitious; in all things seeking 
vain-glory, even to theatrical applauses and conten- 
tious contests ; and, to complete the dismal picture, 
a slave to the lusts of the flesh. So infatuated was. I 
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with the Manichean follies, that I drew my irklhdls 
into them, and with them practised the impietifes ^ i 
the sect. The arrogant may despise me, and all who 
have never felt a salutary work of self-humiliation 
from thee, my God. But I would confess to thee 
my own disgraces, for thy glory. What am I, left 
to myself, but a guide rashly conducting others to a 
precipice ? And when I am in a better state, what 
am 1, but an infant feeding upon thee, the bread 
that perisheth not ? W’hat is any man, since he is 
flesh? Let the proud and the strong despise us; but 
we who are weak and poor would confess to thee. 

At this time I maintained myself by teaching rhe- 
toric ; and without fiaud I taught my scholars, not 
how to oppress the innocent, but sometimes how to 
vindicate the guilty. I lived also with one womanl 
but without matrimony. At this time 1 ceased not 
also to consult astrologers ; nor could I be induced 
by the arguments of a very sensible physician, rior 
by the admonitions of my excellent friend Nebridius, 
to reject these follies. 

While I was teaching rhetoric in this manner in my 
native town, I enjoyed the friendship of a young man 
of my ow’n age, a school -fellow and companion from 
infancy. Indeed there is no true friendship, except 
thou cement it among those who cleave to thee, 
through the love shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given to us. But it was 
a friendship too sweet, inflamed by the fervour of 
similar studies. For I had drawn him aside from 
the true faith, which he held not in a deep and 
genuine manner, into the Manichean follies, on 
account of which my mother bew^ailed me. And lo ! 
thou who pursuest thy fugitives, O God of vengeance 
and source of mercies, and convertest us to thyself 
by wonderful methods, lo! thou removedst him from 
this life, when I had scarcely enjoyed his friendship 
a year after my return to Tagasta, While he lay 
a long time senseless Ui a fever, and his lift was 
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CH^F.. of> he was baptized without his own 

. Jdl^edge; a thing which I regarded With great 
indifference, as not doubting but he would retain my 
instructions which had been instilled into his mind, 
rather than that which had been applied to his body, 
when he was ignorant of the matter. However, 
against all expectation he recovered. As soon as 
I had an opportunity of conversing with him, I 
attempted to turn into ridicule his late baptism, in 
which I expected his concurrence. But he dreaded* 
me as an enemy, and with wonderful freedom sud- 
denly admonished me, that if I would be his friend, 
I should drop the subject. Confounded at this 
unexpected behaviour, I deferred the conversation, 
till he should be thoroughly recovered. But he was 
, removed from my madness, that he might be saved 
with thee, my God, and that I might have comfort 
alfterwards in reflecting on his salvation. In a few 
days the fever returned, and he died. How miserable 
was my life ! My country was a punishment, my 
father’s house a wonderful infelicity, and w'hatevcr I 
had enjoyed in common with him, without him was 
torment itself. I found I could now' no longer say, 
He will come shortly, as I w as wont to do. If I 
said, Hope in God, my soul refused ; for the man 
whom I had lost was an object preferable to the 
phantasm *, on which I was bid to fi.x my hopes. 
Weeping alone w'as sweet to me, and supplied the 
absence of my friend. 

Wretched I now was, and wretched is every s^ 
that is bound by the friendship of mortal things. 
Behold myheart,myGod,myhope,w'ho cleansestnie 
from the contagion of such affections, and directest 
my eyes to thee, and pluckestmy feet out of the net. 
O madness ! not knowing how to love men as men. 
— O foolish man ! bearing with no moderation the 
lot of humanity. The load of misery burdened me, 

• He means the fantastic idea of God, 'whicli as a Maniehoo 
he had embraced. 
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which I knew thou alone couldst cure ; but 
unwilling and impotent, because when I thougtity; 
thee, I had only a shadowy idol before me. If I 
attempted to throw my burden on thee, it returned 
upon myself, as I found nothing that would support 
it. I fled however from my country, and came to 
Carthage. 

Time, other objects, and other friendships, gra- 
dually lessened my sorrow. But happy is he who 
loves thee, and his friend in thee, and his enemy for 
thy sake. For he only loses no friend to whom 
all are dear in him who is never lost; and who is he 
but our God, who made and fills heaven and earth. 
None loses thee but he who lets thee go ; and he 
who dismisses thee, whither does he fly, but from 
the PROPITIOUS, to the adverse ? God of power! 
turn us, and show thy face, and we shall be saved. 
For, wherever the soul of man turns itself, it fixes 
upon sorrow, except in thee. Be not vain, my soul, 
and make not the ear of thy heart deaf with the 
tumult of vanity. The word itself calls to thee to 
return; there is the place of rest, not to be disturbed. 
There with God fix thy mansion; there intrust what- 
ever thou hast, my soul, when fatigued w ith vanities. 
If souls please thee, love them in God, and carry 
them with thee to him as many as thou canst, and 
say to them, let us love him, he made these things^ 
and he is riot far oflf. The good ye love is from him, 
but it will deservedly be bitter, if ye love it to excess, 
Averting him. Ye seek a happy life : he who is 
our life descended hither and destroyed death. 
After his descent, will ye not ascend and live ? But 
why ascend, since ye are too high already ? Come 
down, that ye may ascend to God. I’or by rising 
up against him ye have fallen. Tell your friends 
these things, that they may weep ; and so take them 
with thee to God, if indeed thou sayest these things 
from his Spirit, and if indeed the fire of his love 
burn in thee. 
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'i I fftade approaches Jo thee, O Lord, and thou 
repelledst me, because thou resisest the proud; and 
what was prouder, than to assert that I was natu- 
rally what thou art ? * Alas ! of what avail was it 
that I understood the logic of Aristotle, and what are 
called the liberal arts ! I had, it is true, a facility of 
comprehension, and an acuteness in argumentation, 
thy gift; but I sacrificed not thence to thee. Hencib 
they were to me a curse, and not a blessing. Yet, 
all this time, I looked on thee as an immense lucid 
body, of which I myself was a fragment. How' much 
better was it w'ith thy children of more tardy genius, 
who did not recede from thy nest, but were fledgeil 
and grew up in safety in thy Church, and nourished 
the wings of love with the food of sound faith ! 0 
Lord our God, let us trust in the shadow of thy 
wings. “ Do thou carry us to hoary hairs ■)■.” When 
thou' art our strength, we have strength; ourow-n is 
weakness. 


BOOK V. 

Receive the sacrifice of my confessions, and 
heal all my bones, tliat they may say. Lord, who is 
like unto thee? The heart that is shut against thee 
excludes not thine eye, nor does the hardness of 
mens hearts repel thine hand, but thou softenest them 
when thou pleasest, in compassion or in vengeance, 
and none can hide himself from thy flame. But may 
my soul praise thee, that it may love thee, and may 
it acknowledge thy compassions, that it may praisS 
thee ! Let men be converted and seek thee ; and 
behold, thou art in the heart of those who confess to 
thee, and cast themselves upon thee, and in thy bosom 
deplore their evil w'ays; and thou in mercy wilt wipe 
away their tears, that they may weep the more, and 

* In this plasphemy the Manichees followed the Pagan phi- 
losophers. They had no idea, also, that God was a spirit. 
Hence our Author's long conflict, before he could form a spi- 
ritual idea of God. - 
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fi^oice in tears, because tj^ou, Lord, refreshest ind 
IKjmfortest thena. 

' In the sight of my God I will give an account of 
the twenty-ninth year of my age.' A Manichee 
bishop, named Faustus, had now come to Carthage, 
a great snare of the devil, and many were enchanted 
by his eloquence, which though I could not but com- 
mend, I yet distinguished from truth. Report had 
represented him as a very liberal and accomplished 
‘ scholar. And as I had read many things of the 
philosophers, I compared them with the tedious 
faWes of the Manichees, and found the former more 
probable. Thou regardest. Lord, the humble ; the 
. proud' thou beholdest afar off. No doubt the fore- 
telling of eclipses, and other things that might be 
mentioned, demonstrate the truth of the philosophical 
sciences in secular things. Unhappy is that man 
who knows all these things, and knows not thee; but 
blessed is he who knows thee, though he knows not 
these things. But he, who knows both thee and 
them, is nof^appier on their account, but on account 
of thee alone is happy, if knowing thee he glorify 
thee as God, and be thankful, and be not vain in 
his imaginations. For, as he is in a better situation, 
who possesseth a tree, and is thankful to thee for 
the use of it, though he knows neither its height nor 
breadth, than he who measures it, and counts all its 
branches,* and neither possesses it, nor knows nor 
•^as learned his Creator; so the believer, whose pro- 
?perty all the riches of the world are, and who 
Hiaving nothing, yet possesseth all things, 
by cleaving to thee whom all things serve, is in- 
disputajjly better than the most knowing natural 
philosopher upon earth, who lives in the ne^ect of 
thee *. 

* An excellent comparison between the sme of -an illiterate 
believer, who feeds on Christ by faith, and that of an accom- 
plished man of science, even of one skilled in speculative theo- i? 
ibgy among other branches of knowledge, byt destitute of 
spiritual life, .. » 
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, Yet the rashness of Manichee writer, ,whoi 
undertook to write of Astronomy, though com# 
pletely ignorant of the science, is inexcusable, espe^ 
cially as he pretended that the Holy Ghost resided 
personally in him. The ignorance of a believer in 
such subjects is very excusable ; even if he fancy 
his mistaken notions in natural philosophy to be 
branches of religion. But who can bear to hear a 
pretender to infallible inspiration venting absurdities 
on the works of nature? Here then I had my doubts 
concerning the divinity of Manicheism, and in vain 
proposed them to those of the sect whom I met with. 
“ You must wait till the all-accomplished Faustus 
come to Carthage,” was all the answer I received. 
On his arrival I found him an agreeable speaker, and 
one who could deliver their dotages in a more per- 
suasive tone. But by this time I was surfeited with 
these -subjects, and I had been taught by thee, my 
God, who hast instructed me marvellously, but se- 
cretly, that style andmanner, however excellent, were 
not the same thing as sound argument. Jhe address, 
indeed, the pathos, the propriety of language, and 
facility of expression in clothing his sentiments, de- 
lighted me ; but my mind was unsatisfied. The 
proofs of ignorance in science which I saw in Ma- 
nicheism, connected with pretensions to infallibility, 
staggered my mind with respect to their whole system. 
On freely conversing with him, I found him pos- 
sessed of an ingenuous frankness, more valuable than 
all the subjects of my investigation. He owned his 
ignorance in all philosophy, and left me convinced of 
it. Grammar alone, ana some Ciceronean and other 
classical furniture, made up his stock of knowledge, 
and supplied him with a copiousness of diction, 
which received additional ornament from his natural 
vivacity of imagination. My hope of discovering 
truth was now at an end : I remained still a Mani- 
chee, because I despaired of succeeding better 
on any other plan. Thus that same Faustus, who 
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had been the snare of death to many, was the first Cent. 
who relaxed my fetters, though contrary to his own . 
intention. Thy hands, my God, in the secret of thy 
providence, forsook not my soul : day and night the 
prayers of my mother came up before thee, and thou 
wroughtest upon me in ways marvellous indeed, but 
secret. Thou didst it, my God : for man’s 
ooiNGS ARE FROM THE LORD: and who affords 
salvation but thy hand, which restores what thou 
hast made ? It was from thy influence, that I was 
persuaded to go to Rome to teach, instead of Car- 
thage. The deep recesses of thy wisdom and mercy 
must be confessed by me in this dispensation. I 
understood, that at Rome a teacher was not exposed 
to those turbulent proceedings, which were so com- 
mon at Carthage. Thus the madness of one set of 
men, and the friendship of others, promising me vain 
things, were thy means of introducing me into the 
way of life and peace, and in secret thou madest use 
of their perverseness and my own. Here I detested 
real misery, there sought false felicity. But the true 
cause of this removal was at that time hidden both 
from me and my mother, who bewailed me going 
away, and followed me to the sea-side ; but I deceiv- 
ed her, though she held me close with a view either 
to call me back, or to go along with me. I pre- 
tended, that I only meant to beep company with a 
friend, till he set sail ; and with difficulty persuaded 
her to remain that night in a place dedicated to the 
memory of Cyprian. But that night I departed 
privily ; and she continued weeping and praying. 

Thus did I deceive my mother, and such a mother! 

Yet was I preserved from the dangers of the sea, 
foul as I was in all the mire of sin, and a time was 
coming, when thou wouldest wipe away my mother’s 
tears, with which she watered the earth, and even 
fbrgive this my base undutifulness. And what did 
she beg of' thee, my God, at that time, but that I 
might be hindered from sailing ? T hou, in profound 
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CHAP, wisdom regarding the hinge of her desire, neglect- 
i edst the particular object of her present prayers, 
that thou mightest gratify the general object of her 
devotions. The wind favoured us, and carried us 
out of sight of the shore, when in the morning s^e 
was distracted with grief, and filled thine ears with 
groans and complaints ; whilst thou, in contempt of 
her violent agonies, hurriedst me along by ray lusts 
to complete their desires, and punishedst her carnal 
desire with the just scourge of immoderate griefs *. 
She loved my presence with her, as is natural to 
mothers, though in her the affection was uncommonly 
strong, and she knew not what joy thou wast pre- 
paring for her from my absence. She knew not ; 
therefore she wept and M’ailed. Yet after she had 
wearied herself in accusing my perfidy and cruelty, 
she returned to her former employment of praying 
for me, and went home, while I went to Rome. 

And there I was punished with the scourge of 
bodily sickness, and I drew nigh to hell, carrying 
the lotid of all my sins, original and actual. For 
Christ had not freed me from them by the body of 
his flesh through death. For how could a fan- 
tastic death, such as I, a Manichee, then believed 
his to be, deliver my soul ? Whither must I have 
gone, had I at that time departed hence, but to the 
fire and torments worthy of my deeds, according to 
the truth of thy appointment j ! She was ignorant 
of this, and yet prayed for me, being absent. But 
thou, every where present, heardest her,, and pitiedst 

* It requires a mind well seasoned with Christian discern* 
ment and humility, to admire in all this the providence of God 
working good out of evil; to separate what is truly holy and 
humble in the affections of our author’s mother from what was 
really carnal and earthly ; and hence to discover the justness of 
his reflections. 

' t Does the reader think this harsh f Let him consider whe- 
ther it can be any thing else than the want of a firm belief of 
the word of God, and a contempt of his holiness and authority, 
that crm make him think so, and he will do well to apply the, 
awful case to his own consqieoce. , , , , . > • 
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me. Still in the crisis of my danger, I desired not 
thy baptism, as I had done when a boy : I had 
grown up to my own disgrace, and madly derided' 
thy medicine of human misery. How my mother, 
wj^ose affection both natural and spiritual toward me 
was inexpressible, would have borne such a stroke, 
I cannot conceive. Morning and evening she fre- 
quented the church, to hear thy word and to pray, 
and the salvation of her son was the constant burden 
of her supplications. Thou heardest her, O Lord, 
and performedst in due season, what thou hadst 
predestinated. Thou recoveredst me from the fever, 
that at length I might obtain also a recovery of still 
greater importance. 

The Manichees are divided into two bodies, au- 
ditors and elect. He, in whose house I lodged, was 
of the former sort. I myself was ranked among the 
latter. With them I fancied myself perfectly sinjess, 
and laid the blame of the evils I committed on 
another nature, that sinned within me*, and my 
pride was highly gratified with the conceptionf My 
attachment to this sect, however, grew more lax, as 
I found the impossibility of discovering truth, and 
felt a secret predilection in favour of the academic 
philosophy, which commends a state of doubt and 
uncertainty "f. My landlord, who had nofso much 
experience of the sect as I had, was elevated with 
their fancies. I checked his sanguine views ; and 
though the intimacy I had contracted with this 

* Every human soul was supposed by the Manichees to have 
in it a mixture of the good and the evil principle. 

t A very natural and c«mmon effect of reasoning pride. When 
a man attempts to discover and adjust religious truth by leaning 
to hU own understanding, he frequently finds scepticism the sole 
result of his most painful investigations ; and every thing 
appears doubtful to him, except the incompetency of fallen man 
to understand these things, and the propriety of seeking a new 
nature and a spiritual understanding from above. If the errors 
of Mariicheism appear very absurd, there are other modes of, 
•hwiation from Scripture truth, which would appear no less so, 
were they as unfashionable in our tiiiies 

Y3 
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CHA>. pfeople (for a number of them live at Rome) made 
. . me backward to seek elsewhere for truthj I was, how- 

ever, little solicitous to defend the reputation of their 
tenets. It was a deplorable evil with me, that my 
prejudice was so strong against the Christian failjp. 
When I thought of thee, my God, I could not con- 
ceive any thing but what was corporeal, though of 
the most exquisite subtilty : but what was immaterial, 
appeared to be nothing. And here I seemed incu- 
rable in error. I did not conceive it possible, that 
a good Being should create an evil one, and there- 
fore chose to admit limits to the infinite Author 
of Nature, by supposing him to be controlled by an 
independent evil principle. Yet, though my ideas 
were material, I could not bear to think of God 
being flesh. That was too gross and low in my 
apprehensions. Thy only begotten Son appeared to 
me as the most lucid part of thee, afforded for our 
salvation. I concluded, that such a nature could 
not be born of the Virgin Mary without partaking 
of huhian flesh, which I thought must pollute it. 
Hence arose my fantastic ideas of Jesus *, so de- 
structive of all piety. Thy spiritual children may 
smile at me with charitable sympathy, if they read 
these my confessions ; such, however, were my views. 
Indeed, while I was at Carthage, the discourse of 
one Helpidius had moved me,in some degree, who 
produced from the New Testament several power- 
ful arguments against their positions; and their 
answer appeared to me to be weak, which yet they 
did not deliver openly, but in secret. They pre- 
tended that the Scriptures of the New Testament 
had been falsified by some, who desired to insert 
Judaism into Christianity, but they themselves pro- 
duced no uncorrupted copies'}:. Still did I pant 

• It is evident that this sect comprehended in it the fun- 
damental errors of the Docites, of whom we have spoken 
repeatei^y. * j 

Y TTife Manichees, like all other hereticsi, fcould not stand 
before the • Scriptures. They professedly the Old' Tes- 
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under those masses of materialism, and was pre- cent, 
vented from breathing the simple and pure air of . 
thy truth. 

Some unexpected disadvantages in the way of my 
profession laid me open to any probable offer of 
employ in other parts of Italy. From Milan, a re- 
quisition was made to Symmachus, prefect of Rome, 
to send a professor of rhetoric to that city. By 
the interest of my Manichean friends I obtained 
the honour, and came to Milan. There I waited 
on Ambrose the Bishop, a man renowned for piety 
through the world, and who then ministered the 
bread of life to thy people with much zeal and elo- 
quence. The man of God received me like a father, 
and I conceived an affection for him, not as a teacher 
of truth, which I had no idea of discovering in thy 
Church, but as a man kind to me ; and I studiously 
attended his lectures, only with a curious desire 
of discovering whether fame had done justice to his 
eloquence or not. I stood indifferent and fasti- 
dious with respect to his matter, and at the safee time 
was delighted with the sweetness of his language, 
more learned indeed, but less soothing and agree- 
able than that of Faustus. In their thoughts there 
was no comparison ; the latter erred in Manichean 
fallacies, the former taught salvation in the most 
salutary manner. But salvation is far from sinners, 
such as I then was, and yet I was gradually ap- 
proaching to it and knew it not. As I now despaired 
of finding the way to God, I had ho concern with 
sentiments ; language alone I chose to regard. But 
the ideas which I neglected came into my mind, 

tament, as bilonging to the malignant principle; and when they 
were pressed wiUi the authority of the New, as corroborating the 
Old, they pretended the New was adulterated. Is there any new 
thing under the sun I Did not Lord Ilolingbroke set up the au- 
diprity of St. Jokn against St. Paul? Have we not heard of some 
pwts of the Gospels as not genuine, because they suit not Socir 
hian views f Genuine Christian principles alone ^ill bear thei 
tost, nor fear' (he SFtheV'hofewoird'of <God. 

r 4 
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together with the words with which I was pleased* ' 
I gradually was brought to attend to the doctrine 
of the bishop. I found reason to rebuke myself 
for the hasty conclusions I had formed of the per- 
fectly indefensible nature of the Jaw and the proj 
phets. A number of difficulties, started upon them 
by the Manichees, found in the expositions of Am- 
brose a satisfactory solution. The possibility of 
finding truth in the Church of Christ appeared; 
and I began to consider by what arguments I 
might convict Manicheism of falsehood. Could I 
have formed an idea of a spiritual substance, their 
ti'hole fabric had been overturned, but I could not. 
Moreover, I found that the philosophers in general 
explained the system of nature better than the Ma- 
nichees. It seemed shameful to continue in con- 
nexion with a sect replete with such evident absur- 
dities, that I could not but prefer to them the Pagan 
philosophers, though I dared not trust these with 
the healing of my soul, because they were without 
the saving name of Christ. In conclusion, I deter- 
mined to remain a catechumen in the church re- 
commended to me by my parents^ till I saw my way 
more clearly. 

B 0 O K VI. 

O Thou! my hope from my youth, where wast 
thou? Thou madest me wiser than the fowls of 
heaven ; yet I walked through darkness and slippery 
places. My mother was now come to me, coura- 
geous through piety, following me by land and sea, « 
and secure of thy favour in all dangers. She found 
me very hopeless with respect to the discovery of 
truth. However, when I told her my present situa- 
tioiv she answered, that she believed in Christ, that 
before she left this world she should see me; a sound 
believer. To thee her prayers and tears were 
still iRpire copious, that thou wouldest perfect what 
thou nai^I begt^j and with ipucl^^d^d ^ectio^^ 
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she attended the ministry of Ambrose. Him she 
loved as an angel of God, because she understood 
that I had broken off from Manichean connexions 
throu^ his means, ind she confidently expected me 
tQ pass from sickness to health, though with a criti- 
cal danger in the interval. - 
She had been used to bring bread and wine for 
the commemoration of the saints ; and still retaiiv- 
ing the African custom, she was prohibited by the 
door-keeper, understanding that the bishop had 
forbidden the practice. Another person would not 
soon have been obeyed, but Ambrose was her fa- 
vourite, and was himself amazed at the promptitude 
of her obedience. The reasons of the prohibition 
were, the fear of excess, and the danger of super- 
stition, the practice itself being very similar to those 
of the Pagans*. Instead therefore of a canister full 
of the fruits of the earth, she henceforward, on the 
commemoration-days of the martyrs, gave alms, ac- 
cording to her ability, to the poor, and received the 
Lord’s Supper, if it was celebrated, on those occa- 
sions. Ambrose himself was charmed with the fer- 
vour of her piety and the amiableness of her. good 
works, and often brake out in his preaching, when 
he saw me, congratulating me that I had such a 
mother, little knowing what sort of a son she had, 
who doubted of all these things, and even appre- 
hended that the way of life could not be found. Nor 
did I groan to thee in prayer for help, being intent 
only on study, and restless in discussions and in- 
^ii'estigations. In a secular view', Ambrose himself 
appeared to be a happy man, revered as he was by 
the imperial court ; only his celibacy appeared to me 
in a melancholy light. But what hope he bore 
within, what struggles he had against the temptations 
ofgrancleur, what was his real comfort in adversity. 
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‘ .Here is, a striking instance of the growth. of Pagan super- 
stition in the church. The torrent was strong, and notwith- 
stahding'occasional checks v.-hich itireceived, at length oversprewi 
all ChristendOBi, and rjuite obscured the light of the Gospel. 
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his hidden strength and joy derived from the br«id of 
Life, of these things I could form no idea ; for I had 
no experience of them ; nor did he know the fluctii. 
ations of my soul, nor the dangerous *pit in which 
I was enslaved. It was out of my power to consult 
him as 1 could wish, surrounded as he was with 
crowds of persons, whose necessities he relieved. 
During the little time in which he was from them, 
(and the time was but little) he either refreshed 
his body with food, or his mind with reading. 
Hence I had no opportunity to unbosom myself 
to him. A few words of conversation sufficed not. 
1 expected in vain to find him at leisure for a long 
conversation*. I profited, however, by his ser- 
mons. Every Lord’s day I heard him instructing 
the people, and I was more and more convinced of 
the falsity of the calumnies which those deceivers 
had invented against the divine books. And when 
. I found, that the Mosaic expression of man made 
after the image of God, was understood by no be- 
liever to imply that God w’as in human form, 
though I still could form no idea of a spiritual sub- 
stance, I was glad, and blushed to think how many 
years I had falsely accused the Church, instead of 
learning by careful inquiry t- 

The state of my mind was now something altered; 
ashamed of past miscarriages and delusions, and 
hence the more anxious to be guided right for the 
time to comes I was completely convinced of the 
falsehood of the many things I had once uttered 
with- so much confidence. I was pleased to,findf 
that the- Church of Christ was plainly free fronfi the 

• Doubtless, could the modesty of Augustine have prevail^ 
oh him to desire such a conference, he might have obtained it. 
And what a bishop then was, may be seen in Ambrose. 

t A remarkable instance of partiality, attended with a re- 
markable frankness of confession. Augustine for nine years 
believed that the general churfch held- the corpbreal form of the 
Suprenfo Being, though he might with ease- have letuwed the 
contrary athny time. But heresy in all ages acts in the same 
disingenuous epirit 
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monstrous absurdity of which I had accused her. 

I found, too, that .thy holy men of old held not , 
those sentiments with which they were charged. 
And I was pleased -to find Ambrose very diligently 
commending a rule to his people, “ the letter kilf- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life* when the bishop, 
removing the mystic veil, opened to us those things, 
which according to the letter might seem to teach 
perverseness : what he said was agreeable to me, 
though I was far from being convinced of its truth f. 
My former mistakes and blameable rashness ren- 
dered me now exceedingly sceptical, and I wanted 
the fullest intuitive evidence. By faith, indeed, I 
might have been healed; but having experienced 
a bad physician, I now dreaded a good one. By 
believing alone could I be cured ; yet for fear of 
believing false things, I refused to be healed, resist- 
ing thy hands, who hast made for us the medicines 
of faith, and hast sprinkled them over the diseases 
of the world, and hast attributed so great authority 
to them. 

I could not, however, but prefer the general doc- 
trine of the church, and think it w’as more reasonable 
to enjoin faith in subjects incapable of demonstra- 
tion, than to require the belief of most absurd fables 
after pretending to promise us knowledge. By de- 
grees, thou. Lord, with a mild and merciful hand 
regulating and composing my heart, enabledst me 
to consider how many things I believed which I 
had never seen, what credit I gave to fnends, to 
• physicians, to many others, without which the com- 

• An important observation surely ! abused much by Origen, 
and many cf his followers, to fanciful and capricious purposes. 
In Augustine, However, the distinction between letter and spirit 
was generally made commensurate with that between flesh and 
spirit, and in effect distinguished self-righteous from evangelical 
religion, 

t It would be well, if manjl| who stumble at the Old 
Qient, were more convinced of their owm ignorance fiind in- 
wmpetency, for want of. -i just and solid acquaintanoB with its 
typical nature, and the laws of interpreting it 
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mon affairs of life could never be transacted ; also, 
how firmly I believed who were, my parents, though 
I could not possibly have any demonstration con- 
cerning the matter. Thus thou persuadest me, 
that those who believed thy books were not to bg 
condemned for credulity, but those who. disbelieved 
them were to be condemned for unreasonable ob- 
stinacy, especially as their credibility was established 
by the great authority which they had obtained 
throughout the world. “ How do you know that 
those books were -divinely inspired ?” appeared to 
me now a question implying a doubt not worthy to 
be attended to. For, amidst all the contentious- 
ness of philosophers, which had so much agitated 
my mind, I had ever preserved the belief of thy 
existence and Divine providence. Sometimes, in- 
deed, this belief was stronger, sometimes weaker, 
yet it never left me, notwithstanding my great 
perplexity concerning thy nature, or the way of 
approaching thee. As we are too infirm to discover 
truth by abstract reasoning, and therefore need the 
authority of divine revelation, I apprehended, that 
thou wouldest never have given such high authority 
and influence to the Scriptures through the world, 
unless this had been the appointed means of our 
knowing thee, and seeking thy will ; and now the 
absurdities, which the literal interpretation of many 
things seem to involve, after I had heard a pro- 
bable exposition of several of them, I referred to 
the depth of mysteries ; and hence the authority of 
thy book appeared more venerable and more cre- 
dible, as it lay open to every one’s view,' and yet 
reserved the dignity of the secret by the most pro- 
found sentiments ; offering themselves to all in a 
language the most open and the taost humble, and 
exercising the attention of serious minds. 1 con- 
sidered these things, and thou wast present with 
rne ; I sighed, and thou hUirdest me ; I fluctuated, 
and thou directedst my course ; I went jalong the 
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broad way of the world, and thou didst not desert 
me*. 

My heart was thirsting after honours, profits, and 
marriage, and thou deridedst me. In these lusts I 
suffered the bitterest difficulties; thou being so 
much the more propitious, the less thou sufferedst 
any thing to be pleasant to me which was not thy- 
self. See, Lord, my heart. Now let it stick close 
to thee, which thou hast freed from the tenacious 
glue of death. How miserable was I, and how didst 
thou cause me to feel my misery^n that day, when 
I was preparing to recite a panegyric to the empe- 
ror, in which there were many falsehoods, and I ex- 
pected applause, even from those who knew them to 
be falsehoods, when my heart brooded over its anxi- 
eties, and passing through a certain street of Milan, 
I saw a poor beggar, I suppose at that time with a 
full belly, jocund and merry ! I sighed, and spake 
to my friends who were with me, of die many pains 
of our madness, because from all the toils, which 
with so much labour and vexation we underwent, 
we expected only that same rest and security, which 
that beggar had already attained, though we were 
uncertain whether we should ever reach it. In 
truth, he was not possessed of true joy, but I, by the 
ambiguous windings of art, sought it in a more 
delusory way. He, however, was evidently merry, I 



* We have seen here the close thoughts of an original thinker, 
who had once as strong a prejudice as any against Scripture- 
truth ; owning his rashness in condemning what he had not un- 
derstood ; convinced of the rationality of the Scriptures, after he. 
had in some measure discovered the true key to their meaning; 
persuaded of their diviniw, from their providential propagation 
in the world ; owning tb# unreasonableness of expecting demon- 
stration, and of refusing assent to grounds of faith such as de- 
termine us in common^ life; spying a divine beauty in the 
plainness and simplicity of their language, adapted to all capa- 
cities ; and comprehending at length the necessity of a serious 
mind, in order to render them eftectual to saving purposes. — 
Sceptics and infidels would do \vell to follow him in this train 
of thought : they need not to be ashamed to imitate a person, so 
acute and iii^nuous. 
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CHAP, ftdl of anxiety ; he at his ease, I full of fear. 'Were 
. I asked, whether frame of mind I should prefer, I 
should without hesitation choose his.' Yet if I were 
asked, whether I .would be Augustine, or the beg- 
gar, I should say the former. How perverse was 
mis ! Much to this purpose did I say to my friends, 
and often observed how things were with me ; and 
I found myself miserable, and I grieved, and doubled 
that misery. And if any thing prosperous smiled 
upon me, I was backward to lay hold , of it, because 
it flew away almost before I could lay hold of it *. 

My most intimate conversations on these sub- 
jects were with Alypius and Nebridius. The for- 
mer, my townsman, had studied under me both at 
•Tagasta and at Carthage, and we were very dear 
to each other. The torrent of fashion at the latter 
place, hurried him into the Circensian games, of 
which he became extravagantly fond. I was vexed 
to see him give into a taste so destructive of all so- 
briety and prudence in youth, and cannot but take 
notice of the providential manner in which he was 
delivered. While I Avas one day expounding in my 
school at Carthage, an allusion tcP the Circensian 
games occurred as proper to illustrate my subject, 
on which occasion I severely censured those who 
were fond of that madness. I meant nothing for 
Alypius ; but thou. Lord, who hadst designed him 
for a minister of thy word, and who wouldest make 
it manifest, that his correction should be thy own 
work, infixedst a deep sting of conviction into his 
heart ; he believed, that I spake it on his account, 
loved me the more for it, and shook off the Cir- 
censian follies. But he Avas afterwards involved in 
Manicheism with me, deceived by the appearance 

• A lively picture of human vanity, perfectly agreeable to 
the whole tenour of ecclesiastes, and evidencing the distress 
of those in high life to be at least equal to that of their inferiors.’ 
Ambition receives no cure from the review, till, the man knows 
what is better. 
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of good. Afterwards he came to Rome, to leam 
the law, and there was ensnared with a new evil, a 
fondness for the barbarous sports of gladiators, to 
which be had had a strong aversion. Some friends 
of his carried him to them by force, while he de- 
clared with great confidence, that his mind and 
eyes should still be alienated from those spectacles: 
For a while he closed his eyes with great resolution, 
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till, on a certain occasion, when the whole house 
rang with shouting, overcome by curiosity, he 
opened his eyes to see what was .the matter. Be- 
holding a gladiator wounded, on the sight of the 
blood he was inebriated with the sanguinary plea- 
sure. He gazed, he shouted, he was inflamed, he 
carried away with him the madness, which stimu- 
lated him to repeat his visits ; he became enamoured 
of the sports, even more than those who had 
dragged him thither against his will, and seduced 
others. Thence thou with a strong and merciful 
hand recoveredst him at length, but Tong after, and 
taughtest him to put his confidence not in himself, 
but in thee *. On another occasion, Alypius was 
apprehended as a thief, and circumstances seemed 
to tell so much against him, that it was by a par- 
ticular providaice his innocence was cleared. But 
he was. to be a dispenser of thy word, an examiner 
of many causes in thy Church, and he learnt cau- 
tion and wisdom from this event. Him I found at 
Rome, and he removed with me to Milan, and 
practised in the law with uncommon uprightness 
and integrity. With me, he was uncertain with 
respect to his plan of religion and the way of hap- 
piness. • 

My fnend Nebridius also left a good paternal 


* It is obvious to observe hence the folly of self-confidence, 
*ud the bewitching power of temptation over so weak and cor- 
rupt a creature as man. Many who would deem it impossible 
that they should enter with spirit into the obscenity of the 
Stage, or the cruelties of the slave trade, by a little indulgence, 
®ay soon become what beforehand they would abhor. 
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CHAP, estate in the neighbourhood of Carthage, for die 
■ sake of enjoying my company ; and we three were 
panting after happiness, till thou shouldest give us 
meat in due season ; and amidst all the bitterness 
which attended our worldly concerns, while we 
were wishing to see the end of these things, ^'e 
found ourselves in darkness, and we said with sighs, 
How long ? Yet we still followed objects with which 
we were dissatisfied, because we knew nothing 
better to substitute in their room. 

As to myself in particular, I reviewed attentively 
how long I had been in pursuit of the true wisdom, 
with a determination to give up secular pursuits in 
case of success. I had begun at nineteen, and I 
was now in my thirtieth year, still miserable, anxious, 
procrastinating, fed with tantalizing hopes, solicited 
in my conscience to set apart a portion of time 
each day for the care of my soul. “ Y our mornings 
are for your pupils : why do not you employ to se- 
rious purpose the afternoons ? But then what time 
shall 1 have to attend the levees of the Great, and 
to unbend my mind with necessary relaxation? 
What, then, if death should suddenly seize you, and 
judgment overtake you unprepared ? Yet, on |he 
other side, what if death itself be the extinction of 
my being ! But far be from my soul the idea, God 
would never have given such high proofs of cre- 
dibility to Christianity, nor have shown himself so 
marvellously among men, if the life of the soul be 
consumed with the death of the body. Why, then, 
do not I give myself wholly to seek God ? But do 
not be in too great a hurry : you have friends of 
consequence, by whom you may rise in the world !” 

In such an agitation of mind as this did I live, 
seeking happiness, and yet flying from it To be 
divorced from the enjoyments of the . world I could 
riot bear, particularly from female society ; and as 
I had, no idea of acquiring continency but by my 
own strength, I was a stranger to the way of prayer 
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and divine supply of grace. Thou, Lord, wilt 
give, if we solicit thine ears with internal groaning, 
and in solid faith cast our care on thee. My mo- 
ther was solicitous and importunate for my being 
njarried, that I might in that state receive baptism. 
I promised marriage to a person who w^ then 
too young; and as she was agreeable to me, I 
consented to wait almost two years. During this 
interval, a number of us, about ten in all, formed a 
scheme of living in common in a society sepai-ate 
from the world, in which a townsman of mine, 
Romanianus, a man of considerable opulence, was 
particularly earnest. But some of us being mar- 
ried men, and others desirous of becoming so, 
the scheme came to nothing. Thou deridedst our 
plans, and preparedst thy own, meaning to give us 
food in due season, and to open thine hand, and 
till our souls with blessedness. In the mean time 
my sins were multiplied, and the woman with 
whom I had cohabited, returning into Africa under 
a vow of never more being acquainted with our 
sex, and leaving with me a natural son which I had 
by her, I, impatient of the delay, took another 
woman in her room. Praise and glory be to thee, 
0 Fountain of mercies ! I became more miserable, 
and thou approachedst nearer. Thou u ast going to 
snatch me out of the mire of pollution, and I knew 
it not. The fear of death and future judgment was 
the check which restrained me. This had never 
left me amidst the variety of opinions with w hich I 
was agitated, and I owned to Alypius and Nebri- 
dius, that the Epicurean doctrine would have had 
the preference in my judgment, could I have fallen 
ia with Epicurus’s idea of the annihilation of man 
at death; and I inquired why we might not be 
hkppy, if we were immortal, and were to live in a 
perpetual state of voluptuousness without any fear 
of losing it; ignorant as I was of the misery of being 
so drenched in carnality, as not to see the excellency 
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CHAP, of embracing goodness itself for its own sake. I did 
■ not consider, that I conf(?rred on these base topics 
with friends whom I loved, and was incapable 
tasting pleasure, even according to the carnal ideas 
I then had of pleasure, without friends*. 

O my serpentine ways! Wo to the soul whi^ 
{)resumed, if it departed from thee, that it should 
lind any thing better. I turned on every side, and 
all things were hard, and thou alone wast ray rest ; 
and lo! thou comest and freest us frora our miserable 
delusions, and placest us in thy way, and cbmfortest 
us, and sayest, “ Run, and I will bear you ; I will 
carry you through, and bear you still.” 

BOOK VII. 

And now the older I grew, the more defiled was 
I with vanity, still destitute of the spiritual idea of 
God ; not conceiving however of thee, O Lord, 
as existing in human torra, an error of which, I now 
saw, I had unjustly accused the catholic church, 
but still viewing thee as an object of sense, however 
refined ; and when I removed the ideas of space and 
quantity, thou seemedst to be nothing at all. For 
thou hadst not yet illuminated my darkness. The 
arguments of my friend Nebridius appeared to me 
conclusive against the Manichean idea of an inde- 
pendent evil principle in nature. I was grown firm 
in the belief, that in the Lord is nothing corruptible, 
mutable, or in any sense imperfect ; that evil must 
not be imputed to him, in order that we may clear 
ourselves of blame, with tl^e Manichees. Still, how- 
ever, a question distressed me, how came evil into 
being at all ? Admitting that it lies in the wilt of 
man, that the distinction between a natural and 

* A strong intiination, that happiness consists in loye or 
friendship. Whence the pleasure of friendship with Jesus, as 
Almighty, all-sufficient friend, made roan for us, and syrnpa* 
dihriHg with us, appears to give us the just and adequate idea 
of bliss. 
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itt&bility is resJ and just, and that the former cent. 
is not the proper subject of blame as the latter is ; ■ y* 
still I inquired, who ingrafted into my stem this 
cyon of bitterness, seeing that I was created by Him 
yifho is infinite sweetness! I inquired whence came 
evil, and I saw not the evil which ^t'as in my inves- 
ti^tions. I Stated the great difficulty in various 
lights, and it still appeared as inexplicable as ever. 

The faith, however, of Christ our Lord and Saviour 
remained firm with me, rude and unformed indeed; 
yet my mind forsook it not, and was imbibing it 
daily more and more *. 

From the vain science of astrology also, which I 
had cultivated with obstinacy, I was delivered, partly 
by the reasonings of my excellent friend Nebridius, 
and partly by a story w'hich I heard of a master and 
ilave born at the same point of time, whose different 
fortunes in life appeared to be a sufficient confutation 
of all predictions by the stars f; and the case of 
Esau and Jacob in holy writ illustrated the same 
thing. But it was thou, and thou only, who re- 
calledst me from the death of all error, O thou life 
that knowest not death, and thou wisdom who illu- 
minatest indigent minds. Thou brakest this bond 
for me ; still was I seeking whence comes evil. 

Yet, by all the fluctuations of thought thou didst not 

* I have endeavoured to compress the autlior’s accounts of 
his difhculties in these two questions of the substance of God, 
and of the origin of evil, into a small compass, not thinking it 
needful to translate them at large, Manicheism was the cause 
of his trouble in regard to the former. The latter is in all 
ages a natural temptation to our proud minds, and we are slow 
to learn to answer it with Stl Paul : Nay but, O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God ? Rom. ix. Humility will end 
the subject there ; and pride is not to be Satisfied by any inves- 
tigations, 

t Few men have candour enough to put themselves in the 
places and scenes of others. Nothing is more certain than tliis, 
that Augustine and Melancthon were men of extraordinary un- 
derstanding; both however were addicted to astrology, an ah* 

«bitiity, which even the weakest in our age esc^es. Such is tiie 
^iflference of the times ! 

Z 2 
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CHAP, suffer me to be seduced from the faith of thy existr 
. ence, of thy perfections, of thy providence, or tQ 
doubt that in Christ thy Son and in the Scriptures 
thou hast laid down the way of salvation. What 
were the groanings, the labours of my heart ! Whi|e 
I silently inquired, distressed and confounded, thou 
knewest the M'hole, thou knewest what I, suffered, 
and no man whatever, not my most intimate friends, 
could know, by any description which I could give, 
the bitterness of my soul. My folly was, to look 
for a local, external happiness. No such was found 
to receive me. By the original dignity of my nature, 
I w'as above all sensual objects ; and thou, my true 
joy, madest me subject to thyself, and subjectedst 
to me the works of thy hands. This was the middle 
region of health, in which I might serve thee and 
rule the body. But I proudly rose up against thee, 
and was justly punished, by being enslaved to those 
things which should have been my subjects ; they 
gave me no respite nor rest. My pride separated 
me from thee, and closed my eyes with its own 
tumid importance. But thou. Lord, remainest for 
ever, and retainest not anger for ever ; thou pitiest 
us, and rememberest that we are dust and ashes. It 
pleased thee to remove my deformities, and by in- 
ternal incentives thou agitatedst me, that I might 
be impatient till thou madest thyself assuredly 
known to me by internal illumination. The morbid 
tumours of my mind were gradually lessening under 
thy secret medicinal hand, and the eyes qf my un- 
derstanding, darkened anti confounded as they w ere, 
by the sharp eye-salve of salutary pains, were healing 
day by day. 

And first, as thou wouldest show me'Tiow thou 
resistest the proud, and givest grace to the humble; 
and how great thy mercy is sliown. to be in the way 
of humility; thou procuredst for me, by means of a 
person higlily inflated with philosophical pride, some 
®f the books df Plato translated into Latin, in which 
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I read passages concerning the divine Word, similar 
to those in the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel; 
in which his eternal divinity was exhibited, but not 
his incarnation, his atonement, his humiliation, and 
glorification of his human nature. For thou hast 
hid these things from thfe wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them to babes,; that men might come to thee 
weary and heavy laden, and that thou mightest re- 
fresh them ; thou, who art meek and lowly in heart, 
who directest the meek in judgment, and teachest the 
gentle thy ways, seeing our low estate, and forgiving 
all our sins. This is a knowledge not to be attained, 
while men are lifted up by the pomp and grandeur 
of what appears to them a sublimer doctrine. Thus 
did I begin to form better views of the Divine nature, 
even from Plato’s writings, as thy people of old 
spoiled the Egyptians of their gold, because, what- 
ever good there is in any thing is all thy own ; and 
at the same time I was enabled to escape the evil 
which was in those books, and not to attend to the 
idols of Egypt. 

However, 1 was hence admonished to retire into 
myself under thy guidance, and I was enabled to 
do it, because thou art my helper. I entered, and 
saw with the eye of my mind the immutable light 
of the Lord, perfectly distinct from sensible light, not 
only in degree, but in kind. Nor was it in the same 
manner above my mind, that oil is above water, or 
as heaven is above earth, but superior, because he 
made me, and I was inferior, because made by 
him *. He who knows truth, knows this light, and 
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• lie had been long corrupted by Uie Atheistic views which 
he had learned from the Manichees, and no wonder tliat be now 
found it so difficult to conceive aright of God. There appears 
something divinely spiritual in the manner of his deliverance. 
That the Platonic books also should give the first occasion is 
very remarkable; though I apprehend the Latin translation 
which, he saw, had improved on Plato, by the mixture of sorne- 
thing scriptural, according the manner of the Ammoian 
philosophers, ' 

23 
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CHAP, he who knows it, knows eternity. Love knows it. 

. 0 eternal truth, true love, and loving eternity ! Thou 
art my God, I pant after thee day and night. And 
when I first knew thee, thou tookest me that I might 
see that “ to be” which I saw ; and that I who sai^f, 
“ as yet was not.” Thod impressedst repeatedly 
my infirm sight, thou shinedst on me vehemently, 
and I trembled with love and horror, and I found 
that I was far from thee in a region of dissimilitude, 
as if I heard thy voice from on high, ■* I am the 
food of those that are of full age ; grow, and thou 
shalt eat me.” Nor shalt thou change me into 
thyself, but shalt thyself be changed into me. And 
I said, can God be nothing, since he is neither 
diffused through finite nor infinite space ? And thou 
criedst from afar, “ I am that I am*,” and I heard 
with my heart, and could not doubt. Nay I Should 
sooner doubt my own existence, than the truth of 
that which is understood by the things that were 
made. 

I now began to understand, that every creature of 
thine hand is in its nature good, and that universal 
nature is justly called on to praise the Lord for his 
goodness t- TTie evil which I sought after has no 
positive existence ; w^ere it a substance, it Avould be 
good, because every thing individually, as well as 
all things collectively, is good. Evil appeared to be 
a w ant of agreement in some parts to others. My 
opinion of the two independent principles, in order 
to account for the origin of evil, wap. without foun- 
dation. Evil is not a thing to be created ; let good 
things only forsake their just place, office and. order, 
and then, though all be good in their nature, evil, 
which is only a privative, abounds and produces 
positive misery. I asked what was iniquity, and I 
found it to be no substance, but a perversity erf the 
will, which declines from thee theSnpremeSabstatice 

t Psalm cxlvvi'. 


* Exodus iii. 
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to lower things, and casts away its internal excellen* cent. 
cies, and swells with pride externally *. . 

And 1 wondered that I now began to have a 
desire after thee, and no longer took a phantasm 
for thee. I was not urgent to enjoy thee, my God, 
for though I was hurried toward thee by thy beauty, 

I was presently carried downward from thee by my 
own weight, and I could no longer sin without 
groaning ; the weight was carnal habit. The me- 
mory of thee was with me, and I did not doubt of 
the reality of that divine essence to which I should 
adhere, but of myself being ever brought into a 
state of spiritual existence. I saw thy invisible 
things by the things which were made, but I could 
not fix my attention to thee ; my corruption exert- 
ing itself, I returned to my usual habits, but I could 
not shake off the fragrance of memory, smelling the 
true good, regretting the loss, and impotent to taste 
and enjoy t- 

I now sought the way of obtaining strength to 
enjoy thee, and found it not, till I embraced the 
mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus, WHO IS above all, god blessed for 
ever;J;, calling and saying, I am the W ay, the Truth, 
and the Life. For the W ord was made flesh, that thy 
wisdom might suckle our ihfancy. But I did not 
yet in humility hold the humble Jesus, ray Lord, nor 

• Perhaps a more just account of the manner in which evil is 
produced can scarcely be given ; it is certainly well calculated 
to confute the principles of Manicheism. 

+ In many true converts .this was their state exactly, while 
God was turning them from darkness to light. Such a sense of 
God, as never before was known, is attained, sufficient to con- 
quer the false and injurious thoughts of him, which had been 
before imbibed, be they what they may. But the man feels his 
impotence with respect to good, and he must, with Augustine, 
struggle and endure for a time, till the strength of Jesus is per- 
fected in his weakness. 

t Here is a clear testimony to the authenticity and ^nuine 
inteipretation of that remarkable text, Kom ix. 5, the light of 
which has been so peculiarly offensive to those whom fashion- 
able heresies in our age have .darkened. 

• z 4 
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CHAP, khow the mysterious power of his weakness, that he 
. might humble, nourish, and at length exalt heavy- 
laden. souls. Far other thoughts had I ccmceived 
of Christ. I had viewed him only as a man of un- 
equalled wisdom. But, of the mystery of the Worfl 
made flesh, I had not formed the least suspicion. 
Only I concluded from the things written of him, 
that he must have had an human soul. Alypius 
indeed had conceived, that the catholic faith denied 
him the spirit of a man, and was a longer time pre- 
judiced against the truth, because he confounded 
tile Church with the Apollinarian heresy. As to 
myself, I was not till sometime after taught to dis- 
tinguish the truth from the opinion of Photinus* ; 
but there must be heresies, that they who are of the 
truth may be made manifest. 

But when, by reading the Platonic books I began 
to conceive of the immaterial infinite Supreme, I 
talked of these things like a person of experience, 
but was perishing, because void of Christ, I desired 
to appear wise, was puffed up with knowledge, and 
wept not. Love, on the foundation of humility, 
which is Christ Jesus, was to me unknown. The 
books of Plato knew not this ; still would I remark 
tile providence of my God, in leading me to study 
them, before I searched the Scriptures, that I nught 
remember how I had been affected by them ; and 
when afterwards my wounds should be healed by 
thy hand through the Scriptures, I might distin- 
guish the difference between presumption and con- 
fession, between those who see whither we ought to 
go, without knowing the means, and those who see 
the way itself leading to the actual inheritance. Had 
I been informed at first by thy Scriptures, and thou 
hadst endeared thyself to me in their familiarity, an 
affer-acquaintance with Plato might either have 
shaken nly faith, or raised in me an undue estiraar 
tion of the worth of his writings. 

• Which seems to have been the same with Sabellianism. 
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With eagerness, therefore, I took up the inspired cent. 

volume *, and particularly the Apostle Paul ; and . 

those questions, in which he once had seemed ^ 
inconsistent with himself, and the law, and the 
pfophets, were now no more. There now appeared 
one uniform tenour of godliness, and I learnt to 
rejoice with trembling, and I took up the book, and 
found whatever truth I had read there, is said with 
this recommendation of thy grace, that he who sees 
should not so glory as if he had not re- 
ceived, not only that which he sees, but the power 
of seeing itself f . For what hath he, which he hath 
not received ? And he who cannot see afar, should 
however walk in the way, by which he may come, 
see, and lay hold. For though he be delighted -with 

THE LAW of god IN THE INWARD MAN, YET 
WHAT SHALL HE DO WITH THE OTHER LAW IN 
HIS MEMBERS WARRING AGAINST THE LAW OF 
HIS MIND, AND BRINGING HIM INTO CAPTIVITY 
TO THE LAW OF SIN, WHICH IS IN IIIS MEMBERS J? 

For thou. Lord, art just, but we have sinned and 
dealt wickedly, and thy hand is heavy upon us, and 
we are justy delivered up to the power* of the old 
sinner who has the power of death, because he 
persuaded us to follow his will, by which he did not 
stand in the truth. Who shall deliver us from the 
body of this death, but thy grace through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, in whom the prince of this world 
could find nothing worthy of death, and who by his 
death blotted out the hand- writing that was against 
us ? The Platonic books had nothing of this, nor 

* It may be remarked here, how depraved the toste of man 
is, and how much and how long he will suft’er before he ^ve 
himself simply to the instruction of God's own words, 

t He means the inestimable privilege of spiritual under- 
standing, through his want of which St. Paul had long ap- 
peared to him contradictory, confused, and disgusting. The 
man is well qualified to recommend to others the value of divine 
teaching, who, like >Vugu8tine, is experiencing it' in himselL 
Nothing teaches humility like such experience. 

t Rom. vii. 
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CHAP, the face of piety, the tears of confession, the sacri- 
® fice of a troubled spirit, a broken and contrite heart, 
salvation, the spouse, the holy city, the earnest of 
the Holy Spirit, the cup of our redemption. In them 
no one hears, Come unto me all that labour aqd 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It is 'one 
thing to see a land of peace at a distance, with no 
practicability of attaining it, and another to pursue 
the right road towards it, under the care of the 
heavenly Commander, who made the road for our 
use. I was wonderfully affected with these views, 
while I read the least of thine apostles, 
and I considered thy works, and trembled. 

BOOK VIII. 

All my bones shall say, lord, who is like 
unto thee r Thou hast broken my bones in sunder. 
How thou brakest them, I will relate ; and all who 
worship thee, when they hear these tilings, shall 
bless the Lord. Though now confirmed in my 
doctrinal views, my heart was yet uncleansed. I ap- 
proved of the Saviour, in general, who is the Wa)', 
but was offended with his narrow way, and thou 
inspiredst me with a desire of going to Simplician, 
an aged, experienced Christian, even from his youth, 
who seemed capable of instructing me in my present 
fluctuations. My desires no longer being inflamed 
with the hope of honour and money, I was dis- 
jfleased with the servitude of the world in which 
I lived. Thy sweetness was now more agreeable in 
mine eyes; but another tie still detained me, in 
which 1 had permission indeed in a legal way, 
though exhorted to the higher and nobl^ practice 
of celibacy*. I had heard from the mouth of 
Truth, that there are eunuchs, who have mape 

THEMSELVES EUNUCHS FOR THE KINGDOM OF 
heaven’s SAKE. 

• Corinthians vii. 
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I went then to Simplician, the spiritual father of 
bishop Ambrose himself, who loved him as his 
father. I explained to him my religious situation. 
When I was relating, that I had read some Platonic 
b^ks translated by V ictorinus, a Roman rhetorician, 
wtK) had died a Christian, he congratulated me on 
having met with that philosopher rather than any of 
the rest; because they are full of fallacy, but in him 
intimations are given of God and of his word*. 
Then for my practical instruction, he gave me the 
narrative of the conversion of Victorinus, with whom 
he had been intimate at Rome. Thy grace was in- 
deed admirable in that convert. He was a man of 
great learning, far advanced in life, well skilled in 
all liberal knowledge ; he had read, criticised, and 
illustrated many philosophers ; he had taught many 
illustrious senators ; had been honoured by a statue 
erected in the Roman Forum, as a reward of his 
labours ; and even to liis old age was a worshipper 
of idols, and a partaker of all the rites, to which 
almost the whole Roman nobility at that time were 
addicted ; moreover, he had, many years, defended 
the monstrous and absurd objects of worship, to 
which the common people had been accustomed. 
But now he was not ashamed to become a child of 
thy Christ, an infant of thy fountain, with his neck 
subjected to the yoke of humility, and his forehead 
subdued to the reproach of the cross. O Lord, thou, 
who bowedst the heavens and earnest down, who 
touchedst the mountains, and they smoked, by what 
means didst thou insinuate thyself into his heart ! 
He read, as Simplician told me, the holy Scrip- 
ture, and studiously investigated all Christian lite- 
rature, and told my instructor, not openly, but in 
secrecy as to a friend, “ Know that I am already a 
Christian.” He answered, “ I shall not believe it, 

_ * Here I af^rehend is a proof of the decay of Christian teste 
w the church at that time, the consequence of Ammonianisni 
Origenism, namely a disposition to find in Plato what be 
has not. What communion hath the temple of God with idols f 
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CHAP. nor. rank you among Christians, till I see you iff 
. the Church of Christ.” But he smiling answereclj 
“ Do walls then make Christians ? ” This kind of 
■dialogue was frequently repeated between them. 
For Victorinus feared to offend his friends, men 9f 
rank and dignity, and he dreaded the loss of repu- 
tation. But after that, by further studying of the 
word, and by secret prayer, he had acquired more 
strength, and feared to be denied by Christ brfore 
the angels, if he denied him before men, and felt 
himself condemned for being ashamed of Christian 
sacraments, though he had not been ashamed of 
demon-worship, he blushed at his false modesty, and 
suddenly said to Simplician, “ Let us go to the 
church, I wish to be made a Christian.” The ve- 
nerable old saint, unable to contain his joy, went with 
him when he was imbued with the first sacraments 
of instruction. Not long after, he gave in his name, 
that he might have the benefit of Christian baptism. 
Rome was astonished ; the church rejoiced. The 
proud saw and w-ere indignant, and gnashed with 
their teeth and pined away ; but, the Lord his God 
was the hope of thy servant, and he no longer 
regarded lying vanities. At length, when the season 
came on of professing his belief, which profession is 
usually delivered at Rome from a high place, in tfic 
sight of the faithful, in a certain form of words gotten 
by heart, by those who are to partake of thy grace 
in baptism, an offer was made by the presbyters, 
that he should repeat them more secretly, as was 
the custom for some who were likely to be disturbed 
through bashfulness. But he chose rather to profess 
his salvation in the sight of the holy multitude ; tor 
there was no salvation in rhetoric, and yet he had 
publicly professed it. When he mounted the pulpit 
to repeat, — all who knew him, (and who was there 
did not know him.^) wdth a wtoper of con-' 
pratulation resounded his name. Amidst the general 
the sound though checked with decent reve- 
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lence, went around, “ Victorinus, Victorinus t” 
They exulted at the sudden sight of him ; and were 
as suddenly silent, that they might hear him. He 
pronounced the form of words with an excellent 
cq^nfidence, and all wished to hold him in their bosom, 
and they actually did so in love and joy 
O gracious God ! what is the cause, that men 
more rejoice in the salvation of a soul despaired of, 
than if it had always been in a state of security ! For 
even thou, merciful Father ! rejoicest more over one 
penitent, than over ninety and nine just persons,’ 
that need no repentance, and we hear with peculiar 
pleasure the recovery of thy prodigal son. Now 
what is the reason, that the mind is more delighted 
with things recovered, than with things never lost? 
Human life is full of such instances. Is this the 
law of human happiness ? How high art thou in 
the highest, and how' inscrutable in the deepest ! 
Thou never recedest from us, and with reluctance 
we return to thee. Awake, O Lord, and do, quicken 
and recall us, inflame and carry us along; burn, 
he sweet to our taste, and let us now love and run. 
The joy of Victorinus ’s conversion indeed was 
greater, because his influence and authority, it was 
hoped, might be useful to the salvation of many. 
For, far be it from thee, that in thy house there 
should be respect of persons, since thou hathee 

HAST CHOSEN THE WEAK THINGS OF THE 
WORLD TO CONFOUND THE STRONG, AND BASE 

things of THE w'ORLD, yea, and things v/hich are 
not, to bring to nought things that are f. What a 
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* I thought a careful translation of this story was proper. It 
is an instance of victorious grace, something like that which we 
have more at large related by Augustine concerning himself. It 
shows how disreputable real Christianity was among the great, 
even in countries where it was the established religion, as was 
tiieh the case at Rome ; and what grace is needful to cause men 
lobe willing to bear the cross of Christ; and it illustrates di® 
sQme Christian customs and disci oline at that time. "8 

t I Cor. i. , . ; »oi 
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CHAP, treasure had the heart and tongue of Victorinas 
. been to Satan! Well did it bwome thy sons to 
exult,, because our king had bound the strong 
man, and they saw his goods taken from him, and 
cleansed, and fitted for thy honour, and to evej^y 
good work. 

Hearing these things from Simplician, I was in- 
flamed with the desire of imitation. But after he had 
informed me further, that Victorinus, on occasion of 
Julian's prohibitory law, had given up his professor- 
ship, 1 found an inclination to imitate him, bound 
as I was to the same calling, not by a foreign chain, 
but by my own iron will. The enemy held my will, 
thence formed my chain, and held me fast. From 
a perverse will was formed lust, from the indulgence 
of lust was formed habit, and habit unresisted be- 
came necessity. Of such links was my chain of 
slavery composed; and the new will, which was 
beginning in me, to worship thee freely, and enjoy 
thee, my sole certain pleasure, was not yet strong 
enough to overcome the old one, hardened by 
custom. Thus two wills, the old and the new, 
the flesh, and the spirit, contended within me, and 
between them tore my very soul*. Thus did 1 
understand by my own experience what I bad 
read, that the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and 
the spirit against the flesh f. 1 indeed was actuated 
by both, but more by that which I approved, than 
by that which I disapproved. I had now no just 
excuse; truth was certain to me, yet I \vai loth 
to serve thee, and was as afraid to be rid of my 
impediments, as I ought to have been of contracting 

* Excellent comment on Rom. vii. — A description only t» 
be fully understood by experienced Christians. 

t Galat. V. where the same subject is more briefly handled : 
the conflict is well known to true Christians all their days, 
though it most strikes their minds at first. In the unconverted 
it can have nonexistence, because the will is inclined only one 
way, and it is therefore quite a different thing from the condiel 
between reason and passion, with which it has been confounded' 

4 
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them. My meditations on thee, were like the 
attempts of men desirous of awaking, but sinking 
again into sleep. I had not a heart to answer 
thee, AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST, AND ARISE 
FpOM THE DEAD, AND CHRIST SHALL GIVE 
THEE LIGHT *. By and by — shortly — let me alone 
a little — these were the answers of my heart. But, 
by and by had no bounds, and let me alone a little, 
went to a great length. In vain was I delighted 
with thy law iu the inner man, when another law 
in my members warred against the law of my mind. 
Wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death, but thy grace through 
Jesus Christ our Lord? 

My anxiety increasing, I daily gi'oaned to thee, 

I frequented thy church as often as I had leisure 
from those employments under the weight of which 
I groaned. Alypius was with me daring his va- 
cation from the law, Avhich was his practice, as 
rhetoric was mine. Our other friend, Nebridius, 
was gone to assist Verecundus at Milan, in teaching 
grammar, who studiously avoided attendance upon 
tlie great, that he might command leisure to im- 
prove his mind. On a certain day, Politian, an 
African, one of our townsmen, came to visit me 
and Alypius. We sat down to converse, and upon 
the play-table which was before us, he saw a book, 
opened it, and found it to be the Apostle Paul, to 
his great surprise ; for he supposed it to have been 
a book relating to my profession. He, though a 
soldier at court, was a devout person, and congra- 
tulated me on my taste. On my informing him, how 
earnestly I studied those epistles, he gave me an 
account of Anthony the Egyptian monk, a character 
to that hour unknow n to us ; he informed us also 
of a number of monasteries, of which w'e knew 
nothing. There was even a monastery at IMilan 
'uider the care of Ambrose at that time, of which e 
* Ephesians v. 
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CHAP, had not heard *. When he had given a narration 
. also of two of his companions, who suddenly gave 
themselves up to God in the same way, and forsook 
the world, I felt myself confounded. About twelve 
years had now elapsed from the nineteenth year j)f 
my life, when I read Cicero’s Hortensius, to this 
time, since 1 had begun to seek wisdom, and 1 was 
yet at a distance from joy. In the entrance on 
youth, I had prayed for chastity, and had said, 
“ Give me chastity and continence, but grant not 
my request immediately.” For I was afraid, lest 
thou shouldest quickly hear my prayer, and heal 
this distemper of concupiscence, which I wished 
rather to be fully gratified than extinguished. And 
I had gone on perversely in depraved superstition, 
with a heart at enmity against thy truth, and had 
deferred from day to day to devote myself to thee, 
under the pretence that I was uncertain where the 
truth lay. Now that it was certain, I was still a 
slave, and “ I hear of others, v\ ho have not studied 
ten or twelve years as I have done, and who, not- 
withstanding, have given themselves up to God.” 
Such were my thoughts. What pains did I not 
take to spur my reluctant spirit ! My arguments 
were spent, a silent trepidation remained, and I 
dreaded deliverance itself as death. “ What is this,” 
said I to Alypius, “ which you have heard ? Illiterate 
men rise and seize heaven, while we, with all our 
learning, are rolling in the filth of sin.” In the 
agitation of my spirit I retired into the garden 
belonging to the house, knowing how evil I was, 
but ignorant of the good thou hadst in store for me. 
Alypius followed me, and we sat remote from the 
house, and with vehement indignation I rebuked 

• Should the serious reader find himself inclined to blame 
this monastic taste, I agree with him ; but let the principle have 
its just praise ; it originated in a desire of freedom from the 
temptations of the world j and let professors of godline^ observe, 
how .much the e.Ycessive indulgence of the commercial sphit 
prevents their own progress in our times. 
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iny sitifol spirit, because it would not give itself up 
to God. I found I ivahted a will. Still wUs I ' — ^ 
restrained, and thou, in secret, wast urgent Upon thii 
with severe mercy. Vanities of vanities, my oW 
mistresses, shook my vesture of flesh, and whispered. 

Are tve to part? and for ever? iTie evil suggestions 
which I felt, may thy mercy avert from me soflf 
of thy servant ! Canst thou live without us ? they 
said ; but with less and less power. On the other 
hand appeared the chaste dignity of Continence. 

Canst thou not, said she, perform what many of 
both sexes have performed, not in themselves indeed, 
but in the strength of the Lord ? Cast thySelf on 
him, fear not, he will not suffer thee to fall. Turn 
a deaf ear to the suggestions of the flesh; they speak 
of pleasure, but not as the law of thy God. Such 
was my Internal controversy. When deep meditation 
had collected all my misery into the view of my heart, 
a great storm arose, producing a large shower of tears. 

To give it vent, I rose up hastily from Alypius. 

The sound of my voice appeared pregnant wjth 
weeping, and he remained motionless in the same 
place. I prostrated myself under a fig-tree, and 
with tears bursting out, I spake to this effect : How 
long, Lord, wilt thou be angry? for ever? remem- 
ber not my old iniquities. Tor I perceived myself 
entangled by them. How long shall I say to-mor- 
row ? why should not this hour put an end to my 
^avery? Thus I spake, and wept in the bitterness 
of my soul, and I heard a voice, as from a neigh- 
bouring house, repeating frequently, “ take up and 
road, take up and read.” I paused, and began to 
think, whether I ever had heard boys use such a 
speech in any play, end could reGillect nothing 
like it 1 then concluded, that I was ordered from 
heaven, tq take up the book, and read the first 
stotenee I ^ast mipe, eyes upon. I .returned hastily 
the jJace where Alypitts was sitting ; for there 
I had placed the book of St Paul’s Epistles. I : 

Vox. II. A A 
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seized it, opened, and read what first struck my. 
eyes;, “ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and en- 
vying ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” Nor did I choose to read any thing more, 
nor had I occasion. Immediately at the end of this 
sentence, all my doubts vanished. I closed the 
book, and with a tranquil countenance gave it to 
Alypius. He begged to see what I had read, I 
showed him it, and he read still further*. “ Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye which he ap- 
plied to himself, as he told me. With a placid 
serenity and composure suitable to his character, in 
which he far excelled me, he joined with me in 
going to my mother, who now triumphed in the 
abundant answers given to her petitions. Thus 
didst thou turn her mourning into joy. 

BOOK IX. 

O Lord, I am thy servant, and the son of thine 
handmaid, thou hast broken my bonds in sunder. 
Let my heart and tongue, and all my bones say. 
Lord, who is like unto thee ? and do thou answer 
me, and say to my soul, I am thy salvation. Who ' 
and what am I ? what evil am I not ? Was it niy 
will, or words, or deeds, thkt have done it ? No: 
but thou, Lord, good and merciful, by thy powerful 
right hand delivered me from the depths of misery; 
and thoroughly cleansed the very bottom of my heart 
of all its corruptions. The whole of my evil lay in 
a will stubbornly set in opposition to thine. But 
where lay my free-will of old time, and from what 
deep secret wls it called out in a moment, by which 
I bowed my neck to tlw easy yoke, and my shoulders 
to thy light burden, Christ Jesus, my helper and 
R^ee^ner? How sweet Was it, in a moment to be. 
Tree frcMon those delightful vanities, to lose whkib 

* Rom. xiii. end, and xiv. beginning. 
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had been my dread, to part with which was now my 
joy ! Thou ejectedst them, O my true and consum> 
mate delight, and thou enteredst in their room, O 
sweeter than all pleasure, but not to flesh and blood ; 
clearer than all light, but to the inner man ; higher 
than all honour, but not to those who are high in 
their own conceits./ Now was my mind set free 
from the corroding cares of avarice and ambition 
and lust, and I conversed familiarly with thee, my 
light, my riches, my Saviour, and my God. 

I determined in thy sight to give up my employ- 
ments, not abruptly, but gradually*. And oppor- 
tunely, the vintage vacation being at hand, I re- 
solved to continue in my employment till that time. 
I was ^ad also, that I had an opportunity of saying 
to my scholars, what was true, that the care of 
my health, which had suftercd much from fatigue, 
obliged me to cease from the laborious office of 
teaching. And to have given up the work before 
the vacation might have appeared arrogant, and ex- 
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* I would suggest four particular remarks on the narrative of 
our author's conversion, i. 'I'hat it does please God in every 
age to distinguish some of the works of his holy Spirit by extra- 
ordinary circumstances. It is of little consequence, to debate 
whether the voice heard in the garden was miraculous or not, 
whether literally true, or an impression on his mind. Either 
way it was equally from God, and sheds a lustre on the conver- * 
sion of a great and eminently holy personage, who was called 
to testify remarkably for God in his day. 2 , There is generally 
some master-sin, which impedes the work of God in all his 
people ; Augustine’s was sensuality, and in the mortification of 
that master-sin the grace of God is peculiarly illustrated. 3 . 'Fhe 
great medium of ddiverance always is, the written Avord of God 
testifying of Jesus, and salvation only by putting him on through 
faith. 4. Man's extremity is God's opportunity. In our weakr 
thoroughly felt God appears. Is it to be wondered, that 
the Saint before us proved so strong and zealous a champion of 
the effectual grace of God, and was made use of to revive the 
clear doctrine of it in the church, and was trained up by his own 
experience to defend it against the subtilties of Pelagius ? He 
^ho . foresaw what Pelagius would introduce, in his adorable 
wisdenij'thus provided an experienced pastor of his church; who 
oue time should withstand his corruptions* 

A A 2 
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po^ed me to the censure of vanity. But shodd 6ny 
of thy servants think, that I did wrong in remaining 
in the chair of deceit a day longer, I will not con- 
tend. But hast not thou, most merciful Lord, 
washed away this, with all my other deadly sins, jn 
the layer of regeneration ? 

Our friend Verecundus was seized with a dis- 
temper, and, receiving baptism in the midst of it, 
departed this life in thy faith and fear. Not long 
after my conversion, my friend Nebridius also, 
though he had sunk into the error which takes away 
the proper manhood of thy Son, was recovered; 
and becoming a faithful Christian, in Africa his own 
country, quitted this tabernacle of clay, and now 
lives in Abraham’s bosom. He no more puts his 
ear to my mouth, but his spiritual mouth to thy 
fountain to receive as much wisdom as he is capable 
of — happy without end. 

It is pleasant to me to remember and confess how 
thou didst teach me and mv friend Alypius, in the 
country, where we enjoyed the affectionate and se- 
dulous care of my mother. We were both in the 
capacity of catechumens, and I read with pleasure 
Psalms of David. With what mingled pity and 
indignation did 1 look on the Manichees, wlu> 
mamy rejected the antidote of life. O that they 
'saw the ihtemal eternal lifes which because I had 
tasted, I grieved that I could not show it to them ! 

The holidays being finished, I signified to Hiy 
scholars, that they must provide themselves another 
^cher. And I wrote to Ambrose an account of 
my errors, and of my present desire ; and begged 
him to recommend some part of thy word m(ne 
rarticularly to my attention, as a proper preparative 
for baptism. He pointed out to ine the prophet 
isaiah, I apprehend, on accountof his superior pet' 
sMcuity in opening the Gosp^. How'ever, findiiffi 
me first part of mis prophet more obscure, afid 
apprehenc^g the rest to be simile, defeni^ 1^ 
" 8 
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reading of him, till I was more experienced in the cent. 
Scriptures. The time approaching in which I must . 
give in nw name, I left t^ country and returned to 
Milan. There I received baptism with Alypius and 
the boy Adeodatus, the fruit of my sin. He waS 
almost fifteen years old, and, in understanding, he 
exceeded many learned men. I glorify thee for thy 
gifts, my God ; for I had nothing in the boy but sin. 

For that I brought him up in thy religion, thou, and 
thou only, inspiredst me. I looked with trembling . 
at his prodigious genius. But thou soon removedst 
him from the earth, and I remember him with greater 
satisfaction, as I have now no anxiety for his child- 
hood, his youth, or his manhood. Nor could I at 
that time be satisfied with contemplating the mys- 
tery of redemption. The hymns and songs of thy 
church moved my soul intensely; thy truth was dis- 
tilled by them into my heart; the tlame of piety was 
kindled, and my tears flowed for joy. This practice 
of singing had been of no long standing at Milan. 

It began about the year when Justina persecuted 
Ambrose. The pious people watched in the church, 
prepared to die with their pastor. There my mo- 
ther sustained an eminent part in watching and 
praying. Then hymns and psalms, after the man- 
ner of the East, were sung, with a view of preserving 
the people from weariness ; and thence the custom 
has spread through Christian churches. 

Thou, who makest men to be of one mind in an 
house, unitedst to us one of our young townsmen, 
Buodius, who had served in the army, and was 
now regenerated. We determined to return to 
Africa ; and when we w'ere at the mouth of the 
Tiber, my mother departed this life. I must not 
pass by the conceptions of my soul concerning her, 
who endured labour for my temporal birth, and 
laboured in heart for my spiritual birth. She had 
been brou^t up in a Christian family, but did not 
^0 much comnieBd her mother's care, as that of a 
A A 3 
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decrepid old servant of, the house, who had nursed 
her father, whose years and character were highly 
respected, and who superintended the education of 
her master’s daughters. She never suffered them 
to drink even water, except at meals, telling them, 
that if ever they became mistresses, the custom w 
drinking would remain, but they would then indulge 
it in* wine, not water. Yet my mother Monica, 
notwithstandipg the care of this provident gover- 
ness, when young, had learned by degrees to drink 
wine, having been sent to draw it for the use of the 
family. By what method was she delivered from 
this snare? Thou providest for her a malignant 
reproach from a maid of the house, who, in a pas- 
sion, called her drunkard. From that moment she 
gave up the practice for ever. Thus didst thou 
prepare a cure for her evil practice, by the malevo- 
lent railing of another, that no man may attribute 
it to his own power, if his admonitions of another 
be attended with salutary effect *. 

After her marriage with my father Patricius, she 
endeavoured to win him over to thy service by the 
amiableness of her manners, and patiently bore the 
injuries of his unfaithfulness. She still looked for 
thy mercy, that, learning to believe in thee, he 
might become chaste. His temper was passionate, 
but his spirit benevolent. She knew how to bear 
with him when angry, by a perfect silence and 
composure; and w’hen she saw him cool, would 
meekly ex postulate with him . M any matrons in her 
company would complain of the blows and harsh 
treatment they received from their husbands, w^hose 
tempers were yet milder than that of Patricius; 
then she would exhort them to govern their tongues, 
and remember the inferiority of their condition. 

■ * I could not prevail with myself to pass over*altogether thi*> 
and a few more circumstances of domestic life, which follow. 
Let the piety and prudence, which they breathe, compensate for 
their simplicity. To a serious mind they will perhaps •appe*f> 
not only not contemptible, but even instruietive. 

f) 
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And when they expressed their astonishment, that cent. 
it was never heard that Patricias, a man of so vio- 
lent a temper, had beaten his wife, or that they ever 
were at variance a single day, she informed them of 
her plan. Those who followed it, thanked her for 
tfie good success of it ; those who did not, expe- 
rienced vexation. Her mother-in-law, at first, was 
irritated against her by the whispers of servants. 

But she overcame her by mild obsequiousness, in- 
somuch that she at length informed- her son of the 
slanders of those backbiters, and desired that they 
might be restrained. Thus she and her mother-in- 
law lived in perfect harmony. It was a great gift, 
which, O my God, thou gavest to her, that she 
never repeated any of the tierce things, which she 
heard from persons who were at variance with one 
another, and was conscientiously exact, in saying 
nothing but what might tend to heal and to re- 
concile. 

I might have been tempted to think this a small 
good, had I not known by grievous experience the 
innumerable evils resulting to society from the con- 
trary spirit, by which men extend mischief like a 
pestilence, not only repeating the words of angry 
enemies to angry enemies, but also adding what 
never had been said ; whereas the human mind 
should not be content with negative goodness in such 
cases, but should endeavour to promote peace by 
speaking what is good, as my amiable mother did, 
through the effectual teaching of thy spirit. At length, 
in the extremity of life, she gained her husband to 
thee, and he died in the faith of Christ. 

It was through thy secret appointment that she 
and I sto<jd alone at a window facing the East, in a 
house at the mouth of the Tiber, where we were 
preparing ourselves for our voyage. Our discourse 
was highly agreeable, and forgetting the past, we 
endeavoured .to conceive aright the nature of the: 
eternal life of the saints. It. was evidaat to us, that 

A A 4 
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CHAP. HO canaal Relights deserved to be named ob this 
- . sulgect; erecting our spirits more ardently, we as* 

cended above the noblest parts of the matedal crea* 
tinn to the consideration of our own minds, wd 
passing above them, we attempted to reach heaven 
itself, to come to thee, by whom all things were madd. 
There our hearts were enamoured, apd there we held 
fast the first fruits of the Spirit, and returned to the 
sound of our own voice, which gave us an emblem 
of the Divine .Word. We said, if the flesh, the 
imagination, and every tongue should be silenced, for 
they proclaim, we made not ourselves, but he 
W'HO REMAiNETH FOR EVER: If these things should 
now hold their peace, and God alone should speak, 
not by any emblems or created things, but by himself, 
so that we could hear his Word; should this be 
continued, and other visions be withdrawn, and this 
alqne seize and absorb the spectator for ever, is not 
this the meaning of, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord * ?” At that moment the world appeared to 
us of no value : and she said. Son, I have now no 
delight in life. What I should do here, and why I 
api here, I know not, the hope of this life being quite 
spent. One thingonly, your conversion, was an object 
for which I wished to live. My God has given ip<! 
this, in larger measure. What do I here? — Scarcely 
five days after, she fell into a fever. A brother of 
mine, who was with us, lamented that she was likely 
to die in a foreign land. She looked at him with 
anxiety, to see him so grovelling in his conceptions, 
and then looking at me, said. Place this body any 
where ; do not distress yourselves (Concerning it. I 
could not but rejoice, and give thee thanks, that she 
was delivered from that anxiety, with which I knew 
she always had been agitated in regard to a sepulchre, 
which she Imd provided for herself, and prepared 

♦ Matth. XXV, la Rev. xxi. 23 , the same sublime thought 
is descried under the medium of sight, whidh hwe is conveyed 
Wider the medium of hearing. . 
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near the body of her husband. I knew not the time 
when this void had been filled by the fulness of fiby 
grace^ but I rejoiced to find this evidence of it. I 
heard afterwards, that while we were at Ostia she 
hwl discoursed with some friends, in my absence, 
concerning the contempt of life, and they, expressing 
their surprise that she did not fear to leave her body 
so far from her own country ; “ Nothing,” said she, 
“ is far to God, and I do not fear Aat he should 
not know where to find me at the resurrection.” 
She departed this life on the ninth day of her illness, 
in the fifty-sixth year of her age, and the thirty-third 
of mine *. 
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BOOK. X. 

Now, Lord, my groaning testifies that I am dis- 
pleased with myself ; but thou art light and pleasure, 
and art loved and desired, that I may blush for myself, 
and renounce myself, and choose thee ; and neither 
attempt to please thee, nor myself, but by depending 
on thee. For when I am wicked, then to confess 
to thee is no other thing than to be displeased with 
myself ; and when godly, this is nothing else, but to 
confess that thou afibrdest that gift to me. The 
confessions of my past evils, which thou hast forgiven, 
changing my mind by faith and thy baptism, when 
they are read and heard, excite the heart, that it sink 
not in ’despair, but may watch in the love of thy 
mercy, and the sweetness of thy ^ce, by which 
the weak, brought to feel his own weakness, is 
made strong. But what advantage will result from 
my confessing, as I now propose, not what I was, 

* In what follows to the end of this Book, the AuUjor {pves 
a very amiable picture of the filial affections, tempered by piety 
and resignatipn, which he felt on this occasion, not indeed withr 
ottt a inixture of the superstition of praying for the dead, which 
was growing in tliis century. In him the evangelical spirit, 
however, predominates extremely, even while he is indulging 
«nperstitious- But let it cu^ce to have given this genersl 
account. # 
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but what I now an^? I will discover myself to 
such as will rejoice over me for what is good, and 
will pray for and sympathize with me in regard to 
what is evil, more secure as I am, through thy mercy, 
than my innocence. 1 am a little child, but n^ 
Father always lives, and is my sufficient guardian. 
What temptations I can or cannot resist, I know 
not. But my hope is this, that thou art faithful, 
that thou dost not suffer us to be tempted above 
that M'e are able, but with the temptation also 
makest away to escape, that we may be able to bear 
it *. Lord, I love thee ; thou hast smitten my heart 
with thy Word, and I have loved thee. But what 
do I love, when I love thee ? not the heavens and 
the earth, nor any created beauty. They cry aloud, 
we are not God, he made us. Where shall I find 
thee, but in thyself, above me? Too late did I 
love thee, thou primaeval Beauty! Thou calledst 
aloud, and overcamest my deafness : thou shonest, 
and dispelledst my darkness. Thou wast fragrant, 
and I panted after thee. I tasted, and hungered 
and thirsted after thee ; thou touchedst me, and I 
was inflamed into thy peace. When I shall stick 
wholly to thee, I shall no more have pain and 
fatigue, and my w'hole life shall live full of thee. 
But now, because thou supportest him whom thou 
fillest, because I am not full of thee, I am a burden 
to myself. My wholesome griefs and pernicious 
pleasures contend together, and I know noton which 
side the victory stands. Woe is me ! Thou art my 
physician, I am sick. Thou art merciful, I am 
wretched. All my hope lies in thy immense mercy. 
Give what thoib commandest, and command what 
thou*wilt. Thou commandest us to keep from the 
;iust of the flesh, from the lust of the eyes, and from ^ 
the pride of life ; and what thou commandest, -thott 
hast given me. Yet there still live in my memory 
the images of evils, to which I had been habituated, 

* 1 Cor. X. 
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and they occur to me even in sleep. Is not thy hand, 

0 God, able, to heal all the diseases of my soul, and 
to sanctify even the hours of rest ? I would rejoice 
with trembling in what thou hast given me, and 
mourn over that which is imperfect, and hope that 
tJiou wilt perfect thy mercies, when death shall be 
swallowed up in victory. 

There is another evil of the day, a,nd I wish the 
day may be sufficient for it. VVe refresh the con- 
tinual ruins of the body by food, till this corruptible 
shall put on incorruption. Thou hast taught me to 
use food as medicine. But while ! am passing from 
the uneasiness of hunger to the rest of satiety ; in the 
very passage the snare of concupiscence is laid for 
me; and the bounds of innocence are not easily 
defined, and a pretence for indulgence is made 
on that very account. These temptations I daily 
endeavour to resist, and I call on thy right hand for 
my salvation, and make known to thee my agitations 
of soul, because I am not yet clear on this subject. 

1 hear my God, “ let not your heart be overcharged 
with surfeiting and drunkenness The latter is 
far from me, let it not approach me ; the former 
sometimes steals upon me, keep it at a distance from 
me. Who is there, Lord, that is perfectly temperate ? 
Whoever he be, let him magnify thy name. But 
I am not he, I am a sinful man. However, I magnify 
thy name, and He who overcame the world, and 
numbers me among the weak members of his body, 
intercedes for my sins. 

Ill regard to the enticement of smells, I am not 
solicitous. When they are absent, I want them not ; 
when present, I do not refuse them, content to be 
without them entirely. So I think ; but such my 
niiserable darkness, that I must not easily credit 
myself, because, what is within, generally lies hid, 
till experience evidence it. The only hope, the only 
confidence, the only firm promise, is thy mercy. 

* Luke xxiv 
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The pleasures of the ear have deeper hold on me, 
I finely even while 1 am charmed with sacred melody^ 
I am led astray at times by the luxury of sensations, 
and odend, not knowing at the time, but afterwards 
I discover it. Sometimes, guarding against tl^ 
fallacy, I err in the other extreme, and could wish Hi 
the melody of David’s Psalms were removed from 
my ears, and those of the church, and think it safer to 
imitate the plan of Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
who directed a method of repeating the psalms more 
resembling pronunciation than music. But when 
I remember my tears of affection at my conversion 
under the melody of thy church, with wliich I am 
still affected, I again acknowledge the utility of the 
custom. Thus do I fluctuate between the danger 
of pleasure, and the experience of utility, and am 
induced, though with a wavering assent, to own that 
the infirmity of nature may be assisted in devotion 
by psalmody. Yet when the tune has moved me 
more than the subject, I feel guilty, and am ready to 
wish I had not heard the music. See where I am, 
and mourn with me, ye who are conscious of any 
inward feelings of godliness. I cannot expect tlie 
sympathy of those who are not. Thou, Lord, my 
God, hear and pity and heal me. 

The pleasures of the eye I find to entangle me from 
time to time. But thou deliverest me, sometimes 
without pain, because 1 fall into them gently ; at 
other times with pain, because 1 stick in them. 

Another form of manifold danger is added, a 
curious spirit, palliated by the name of knowledge. 
Surrounded as we are wiA objects, when can I say 
1 am freed from this ? What vehement temptations 
haveJ hod from the enemy, to ask of thee a sign: 
But i beseech thee by our king, Jesus Christ, that, 
as 1 am far from consenting to it, so 1 may he 
^her and farther. What a trifle diverts me from a 
thou^t of great importance, and unless thou quicker, 
admonish me by the conviction of my inflnnity,; 
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either to divert the thought by some serious me* 
ditation, or to despise it altogether, I should becoibe 
absolutely dull. My life is full of these evils, and 
even my prayers are often disturbed, and while I 
a{>ply my heart to thine ears, I am overborne by a 
torrent of vanil^. 

What can give hope, except thy mercy, by which 
thou'hast begun to renew us ? And thou knowest how 
much thou hast done for me already, I carry thy 
yoke, and find it easy, as thou hast promised. It 
always was so, but I did not believe it, when I was 
afraid to take it upon me ; but thou, O Lord, thoa 
who alone rulest without pride, because thou hast 
no superior, can I in this life be exempt from pride ? 
Well done, well done, I find scattered in the nets hy 
the enemy every where. Daily, Lord, we feel these 
temptations. Thou knowest on this head, the groans 
of my heart, and the floods of mine eyes. Nor 
can I easily see, that I grow more free from this pest 
of pride ; and I much fear my secret evils, which 
thou knowest, I am poor and needy, and my 
best method is to seek thy mercy in secret groans 
and in self-abhorrence, till thou perfect that which 
concemeth me. 
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There is another internal evil, by which a man, 
without seeking to please others, pleases himself with 
fliy good things, as if they were his own ; or if be 
allows them to lie thine, yet he is apt to fancy them 
bestowed upon him for his own merits ; or he pleases 
himself with indulging an invidious spirit against 
others. In all these dangers thou seest the trembling 
of my heart ; I. feel my wounds healed every now 
and then by thee; but I feel not an exemption 
from them. Sometimes thou introducest m« into 
an uncommon affection, into a sweetness past the 
power of description, which, were it perfected in me, 
I should not see what life would want to complete 
its felicity. But I sink, back by the weight of misery, 
am held entangled. 
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Whom shall I look to as rny mediator? Shall I 
go* to angels ? Many have tried this, and have been 
fond of visions, and have desei’ved to be the sport of 
the illusions which they loved. A mediator between 
God and .man must have the nature of both. Thg 
true Mediator, whom in thy secret mercy thou hast 
shown to* the humble, and hast sent, that by his 
example they might also learn humility, the man 
Christ Jesus, hath appeared a mediator between 
mortal sinners, and the immortal Holy One, that, 
because the wages of righteousness is life and peace, 
by his divine righteousness he might justify the 
ungodly, and deliver them from death. He was 
shown to ancient saints, that they might be saved 
by faith in his future sufferings, as we by faith in the 
same sufferings already past. How hast thou loved 
us. Father, delivering up thy only Son for us ungodly! 
For whom he, our priest and sacrifice, who thought 
it no robbery to be equal with thee, was subjected 
to death. Well may my hope be strong through 
such an intercessor ; else, I should despair; Many 
and great are my diseases, thy medicine larger still. 
Were he not made flesh for us, w-e could not dream 
of having any union with him. Terrified with my 
sins and the weight of my misery, I was desponding, 
but thou encouragedst me, saying, Christ died for ail, 
that they which live, should not live to themselves, 
but to him that died for them *. Lo, I cast all my care 
on thee. Lord, that I may live. Thou knowest my 
weakness and ignorance, teach and heal me. He hath 
redeemed me with his blood, in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Let not the 
proud calumniate me, if with the poor I desire to’eat 
and be satisfied, and to praise the Lord f . 

• 2 Cor. V. 

t Psalm xxii. a6. We see in this last book the author's 
description of the conflict between flesh and spirit after his con- 
version, and the repose of his soul for peace and happiness only 
on ihe LoiH .lesus as liis righlooutfness aud strength. 1 shall 
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Augustine, after his conversion, returned with some 
friends into Africa, Ad lived upon his own estate for 
almost three years, retired from the world. A desire 
to oblige a person of some consequence in Hippo, 
^o requested his instructions, brought him ""at 
length to that city, where Valerius was bishop, — a 
person of great piety ; but, on account of his slender 
acquaintance with the Latin tongue, scarcely ade- 
quate to the office of pastor in that place. Augustine, 
through the strong and urgent desires of the people, 
was ordained presbyter to Valerius ; but wept on the 
occasion, from the genuine sense which he had of the 
importance of the office. He told Possidius that his 
tears were by some misconstrued *, as if he regretted 
that he had not been chosen bishop. Such poor '* 
judges are many, of the views and sensations of godly . 
men! Valerius rejoiced that God had heard his 
prayers, and that the people would now be supplied 
with such a pastor. He gave him licence to preach 
in the presence of the bishop, a thing before unknown 
in Africa ; but which, from the good effects of this 
precedent, afterwards grew common. Here his 
ministry >vas useful in the instruction and edification 
of the brethren, and also in the defeat of various 
heresies. Divine truth, which had been almost buried 
amidst many schisms and distractions in Africa, now 
raised up its head again ; and Fortunatus, the great 
leader of. the Manichees, was obliged, in confusion, 
to leave Hippo, wiicn he found himself, by the con- 
fession of the hearers, vanquished in a conference 
with Augustine. 

make no further remarks than to repeat liis own observation in 
iiis retractations. “ These confessions praise the God of right- 
eousness and goodness, and excite the human understanding and 
affection toward him. They did this in me while I was writing 
lliem, and they do it still when I read them. \Vhat others may 
think of them, let them judge; but 1 know they have much 
pleased and do please many of the brethren.*' 

* Possid. Lifo of Aug. 
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Heretics vied with the timbers of the general 
church in their attention to the pastoral labours of 
Augustine, whose fame began%radually to spread 
throughout the Western world. Valerius rejoiced 
and gave thanks on the account, and being solicitor 
to%reserve such a treasure to his church, he tOOK 
care to get Augustine elected bishop of Hippo, 
in conjunction with himself. Age and infirmities 
rendered Valerius very inadequate to the Work; 
and every true Christian will doubt which more to 
admire, the godly zeal of Augustine, tempered with 
modesty and charity, or the unfeigned humility of 
Valerius. Augustine, after he had strongly resisted 
the inclinations of the bishop and all the church, at 
^length accepted the office; the duties of which he 
.continued to discharge after the decease of Valerius. 
His zeal and laboriousness increased with his au- 
thority. The monastery of his institution became 
renowned in Africa; and about ten bishops of 
undoubted piety, known to our Autlior*, came 
from this seminary. These instituted monasteries 
after the same pattern, and from them other churches 
were supplied with pastors; and tlie doctrines of 
faith, hope, and charity, by these means, and also 
by Augustine’s writings, which were translated into 
the Greek tmigae, were diffused and enforced with 
increasing vigour through the Christian world. His 
writings, however, never seem to have bad any 
pemMMUt influeftce in the Eastern church. 


CHAP. III. 

THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 

It is d\e part of an intelligent agent to choose the 
fittest season for the execution of arduous enter- 
prises, or the introduction Of" impoitaut ianovatio&s< 
f Possid. 
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This nile, we may sflUiy conclude, is bbseifved by 
Satan inall his attemptsagainst the Church of Christ. 
While the belief and experience of divine influences 
were strong and vigorous in Christian societies, it 
in vain for him to attempt to persuade men, that 
such influences were of no necessity or value rhe 
could do no more than seduce them to counterfeit, 
abuse, or misapply them. Hence the wildness and 
incoherence of Montanism. But now that the holy 
influence of the Spirit of God was generally damped 
by superstition, or quenched by licentiousness, Satan 
frit himself emboldened to erect a new heresy, which 
should pretend to the height of purity, supported by 
MERE HUMAN NATURE, exclusive of the Operations 
of divine grace altogether. This was Pelagianism * 
and as this evil now entered the church for the first* 
time, and in a greater or less degree has continued 
to this day ; as it is directly subversive of Chris- 
tianity, and as it introduced a controversy, not trivial 
and frivolous like many others, but of unspeakable 
importance, it eminently falls within the plan of this 
History, to state the circumstances and consequences 
with perspicuity. 

Augustine, of Hippo, had been trained up under 
the Lord’s wholesome discipline, by an extraordinary 
conversion, as we have seen, during the latter part 
of the last century. Thus did the all- wise God, who 

IS WONDERFUL IM tOUNSEL AND EXCELLENT IN 

WORK, secretly stir up a scourge for Pelagius, 
against the time that he should make his appear- 
ance; and his heresy was eventually one of the 
grand means of introducing juster views of Gospel 
grace, than had for a long time obtained in the 
church, and of reviving Christian truth, humility 
and piety* The effects of this effusion of the Spirit 

* In this chapter I purpose to describe its rise and progress 
histotically. What I have said of its precise nature, wiU be 
ronfirmed in .the proper place by the authentic lighto of an- 
tiquity. ’ * 
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isu». vrere solid, though never brilliant, operative during 
. this century and many centuries afterwards, in the 
production of much real gpdliness in the minds of 
many individuals, particularly of monastic persons, 
tc^hom, for ages, Augustine’s writings were a great 
aim useful light ; indeed, next to the word of Goa, 
the greatest means of grace which they had in times 
extremely unfavourable to improvement. . Hence, 
besides the immediate benefit which the Church 
received in his own time, the utility of this provh 
dential dispensatson reached to the time of the.' 
Reformation itself, and even beyond it in Popish 
countries ; though the reader must not expect any 
great or strong display of the plantation of new 
K:hurches, or any sudden and marvellous change in 
Wie external appearance of the Church. The light 
we are now to contemplate never broke out into a 
vivid entensive flame, but shone with faint, though 
steady rays, with a moderate degree of brightness 
at first, and afterwards glimmered through many 
ages. 

Pelagius was born in Britain, and was in his own 
time called Brito *■. His companion Coelestius was 
an Irishman, by the testimony of Jerom. He calls 
him a Scot, and that name in those times meant, 
as is known to the learned, a native of Ireland. 

* I make large use of Jansenius in tlfis narrative: he Jbaspre* 
lix^ the history of the heresy to his treati^ called Ajurastine : 
The accounts seem accurate, and well supported by aiimorities 
of contemporary writers, particularly Jerom and Augustine. I 
l^ve Gonaulted these two with much care and attention, and 
1 find Janaenm so exact and well-informed in those things of 
udiicb we have an opportunity to form an estiinate, that it seems 
reasonable to give hun cremt for his extracts from the Gests 
Pelag. of Aug. — a work which we have not in the common 
editions of that Father, because it was not discovered ttiil about 
the time of Jansmiius, being found, be telk usi in an Abbey 
at Fesulae, in Italy. , . • 

Since I wrote mis, I have seen the Gesta 'Pelag; iii h ftbn 
recent edition of Augnstine, and am still durthec catifirtted is 
my opinion of the accttinte industry of Janaeniiia. 
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Tli^ were both laymen ; the former, by profession, 
a monk, who, as far as appears, always maintained 
a character of fair and decent morals. In the heat’ 
of contention there were who denied this ; but it is 
admitted by Augustine with his usual candour, 
we might have been certain of it, independently of 
his authority ; because otherwise it would have been 
impo^ible for him ever to have become a person of 
lasting reputation in the religious world. He tra- 
velled from monastery to monastery, through various 
■parts of the Empire. His heretical opinions did not 
appear till he was far advanced in life ; before that 
time Augustine owns (though he speaks by hearsay) 
his reputation for serious piety to have been great ire 
the Christian world ; and those who know the dif- 
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fereiice between holiness and mere morality will not 
be surprised at this. Augustine allows the genius 
and capacity of both these men to have been of the 
first order : and this testimony from him is decisive 
with me against that of Jerom, who treats the 
understanding and endowments of both with great 
contempt; but Jerom was not apt to allow any 
laudable qualities to an ai>V£Rsar7. 

Isidore of Pelusium applies to Pelagius that Peiagianism 
passage of Hosea ; “ gray hairs are here and there Jbout * 
uporefrim, yet he knoweth, it not.” This author is a. d. 
understood thence to intimate, that he fell into this 404 
heresy in old age. It began to appear about the or 
year 404 or 5. Chrysostom, writing to his friend, 405. 
thedeaconness Olympias, says, “ I am much grieved 
for Pelagius the monk ; consider what crowns must 
he reserved for those who stand firm, when men 
"ho have lived in so much mortification and con- 


tiueaey, appear to be so carried away.” His first 
witings were an Epistle to Paulinus of Nolaand 
other Utde ^works,. in which his erroneous views of 
grace were so axtfidly expressed, and so guarded with 
o^^rtioua terms, that As^ustkie owns he was almost 
<feceived by when he saw his other 
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CHAP, writings of a later date, he discerned that he ttii^ 
artfuHy own the word grace, and by retainine 
the term, break the force of prejudice, .and aydid 
offence, and yet conceal his meaning under a ge- 
nwl ambiguity. i 

iFor, by a dexterity very comtnon with heretics, 
Pela^us, while he laid open to his converts the 
whole mystery of his doctrine, imparted only so 
much to others as might be more calculated to en- 
snare their affections than to inform them of his 
real opinions. He used to deliver his views under 
the modest appearance of queries, started against the 
doctrines of the church, and those as not invented 
by himself, but by others. The effect of poisoning 
the minds of men was, perhaps, more powerfully 
produced by this, than it would have been by a 
more direct and positive method. To this he added 
another artifice; he insinuated himself into the favour 
of women of some rank, of weak minds, and un- 
acquainted with the spirit of the Gospel, though 
professing religion ; and, by their means, he diffused 
his tenets with much success. Ccelestius, more open 
and daring in speech, pursued a method not so 
replete with deceit, and was therefore exposed do 
detection more easily than his master. 

Pelagius, having travelled over the monasteries 
of Egypt, settled at length at Rome, where his 
attempts to undermine the whole doctrine of divine 
grace, by degrees, notwithstanding all his caution, 
gave umbrage to the church. Unguafded motrient? 
also will happen to the most artful, and at times 
discover them to the most unwary. A bishop, who 
was a colleague of Augustine, mentioning to Pelagius 
those words of the Confessions, “ Give what thou 
commandest, and command what thou wilt;” he 
tekwand contradicted with great vehemence, and expressed 
piundetfd qaiich indignation at the sentiment. 

Ootbs. Rome being taken by the Goths about fteycat 
A. D. 410, numbers fled into Afrite, and^wnong the rest 
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the two heresiarchs. Pelagias was received at Hippo, 
la Augustine’s absence, where his stay was very 
^hort. The Bishop of Hippo saw him once or twice 
at Carthage ; but was himself very busy in settling 
I conference with the Donatists, and nothing ma- 
terial passed between them. Pelagius leaving Alnca Peiagius 
passed over into Palestine; there his labours attracted XomL'"* 
the attention of Jerom, who lived a monastic life in Palestine, 
the same country, and wrote against his opinions, 
justly calling on him to speak clearly what he m^ant, 
and complaining of his ambiguities. 

In the mean time Coelestius in Africa more openly Coelcstiiis 
discovCTed his sentiments, and made such attempts 
to propagate them in Carthage itself, that he was 
summoned to appear before a synod, which was helcL 
by Aurelius, bishop of that city. He was accused o* 
denying original sin ; and when he was pressed with 
the custom of the church in baptizing infants, as a 
a proof of her belief in all ages that infants needed 
redemption, he declared that they had no need of 
remission, and yet ought to be baptized, that they 
might be sanctified in Christ. Coelestius was con- 
demned as an heretic in the year 412, and dis- 
appointed of his hopes of rising in the church; for 
he ha^ either obtained or was about to obtain the 
office of a presbyter, in Africa. 

A fragment of the acts of this synod is preserved 
: by Augustine*, though he himself was not present 
at it, in which is the following passage : “ Aurelius 
. said, Read what follows, and it was read : That the 
sin of Adam hurt himself alone, and not mankind. 
Coelestius said, I owned that I was dubious con- 
cerning the communication of sin by descent from 
Adam (yet in such a manner, that I shall bow to 
the authority of those to whom God hath given the 
grace of superior skill) ; because 1 have heard dit- 
lerent things from those who at least were presbyters 
ih church. Paulinus, a deacon, said. Name them. 

* In iuB boj^ on Origiinal Sin, cap. 3. 
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Coele^tiiis answered, The holy presbyter * RuffiBiai 
— ■ at Rome : I heard Wm deny any communication of 
sin by descent.' Being pressed, if he could name 
any more, he said, Is not one priest sufficient? 
On being asked, whether he had not asserted, tha| 
inilbts are bom in a state in which Adam was 
before transgression, all that could be obtained from 
him was. That infants needed baptism, and ought 
to be baptized f.” 

Indeed Pelagianism itself seemed little more than 
a revival of Deism, or what is commonly called 
natural religion. Adam, it was said, would have died, 
whether he sinned or not. Men might be saved by 
the Law, as well as the Gospel; infants just bom are 
in the same state as Adam before transgression. 

*Men’s death depends not on that of Adam, nor does 
tiieir resurrection depend on that of Christ. These 
tenets were objected to Coelestius, and condemned. 
In a book which he offered to the council, he owned 
that children were redeemed by Christ, and yet he 
would not confess that the effects of Adam’s sin 
passed upon them. So inconsistent are men, brait 
on the support of error, and yet willing to appear 
in some measure Christian ! 

In the mean time Pelagius, in his manner, was 
still writing against the doctrines of the Gospd j^ 
while Augustine, than whom no man was ever more 
cautious and deliberate in the whole controvwsy, 

• Tliis is he, who was famous for his controversy with Jerom, 
and for the translation of Origen’s works, and of whom, though 
he seems to be not much in tlie line of our history, we riiall 
have occasion to say a little more hereafter. 

t Two plain inferences seem deducible frwn this fragment: 
1. That the right of baptizing infants was allowed on all sides 
to have been of apostolical and primitive authority. It is im-' 
possible that men so shrewd and learned as Ctelestius and his 
master, would not have olgected to the novelty of .infimtrbap* 
ti8m,.had it been a novelty, s. The belief , of odgtoal sin had 
universally obtained, and must have been equdly apostolical, 
Oni^esby ter only was named by iCoelestius, <4 fawifing dit 
doctrine of Pelaj^us. ' . ] 
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ARSVi^red in his writings the evU tendency ef the 
FelAgiaA tenets, “ avoiding,” says he *, “ the name 
of Petals, thinking that 1 might more easily pr<^t 
him,, preseryiQg friendship, 1 should yet spare his 
l^aodesty*? But more of this hereafter. 

. Codestius, driven from Ahica, fixed his se^ in 
^cily, and by the questions which he there excited, 
gave occasion to Augustine to employ his pen in 
answering him. Nor did the heresy cease in Africa : 
the bishop of Hippo was employed not only in 
writing, but also in preaching against the new no- 
tions, and gave his testimony in a solemn manner 
from the pulpit at Carthage. 

Pelagius himself wrote in the most respectful 
manner to Augustine, and in the highest terms 
extolled his character. It is certain, that the imr* 


pressions made on Augustine's mind in favour of 
Pelagius were strong, and not easily erased, because 
he had been taught to believe him to be a person of 
great virtue. Nothing but the completest evidence 
of heresy could have induced him to make an open 
rupture. And a soul like his, humble and charitable 
in a high degree, would, I doubt not, long entertain 
the best hopes of a man whom he had once es- 
teemed. In this spirit he wrote to him the following 
guarded letter : 

“ I thank you for your kind letter. The Lord 
requite you good, by which you may be ever good, 
and live with the Eternal for ever. Though I cannot 
own the good things in myself, which your friendly 
Epistle mentions, yet I should be ungrateful did 
I not thank you; at the same time admonishing 
you rather to pray for me, that I may become such, „ , . , 
from the Lord, as you think me to be.” utta'V 

In the year 413 an occasion was offered to 
P^^as of discovering himself more openly to the Demetriu. 
^’orld. A virgin, named Deroetrias, of the iljus- a.d. 
trious race of the Anipii, one pf the most ancient 4 * 3 * 


* lib. de gmtis Bchg. 
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and noble families of Rome, having fled into AfiricK. 
on account of the invasion of the Goths, was, fey 
the exhortation of Augustine, induced to consecrate 
her virginity to God. The piety of the actimr was 
extolled in these superstitious days by all the Chris- 
tian world, and the bishop of Hippo joined wim 
others in congratulating her. For sufficient proof 
has already appeared, that he escaped not the in- 
fection of the age, though he mixed with it as much 
real humility as most persons of those times. Pelagius 
w-rote to her a long and extremely el^nt letter, 
exhorting her to seek true perfection, in which he 
plainly directs her to look to nature, not to grace, for 
strength : yet, it is written with so much artifice, 
that in his apology afterwards to Innocent, bishop 
of Rome, he appeals to it as a justification of his 
orthodoxy*. Augustine, some years after, wrote 
a refutation of it, addressed to Juliana, the moth® 
of Demetrias. Pelagius wrote also another letter t6 
a certain widow, full of the same adulatory strains^ 
in which he so grossly discovers himself, that, as will 
shortly appear, he had no way left but to disown it; 

In the year 415, or nearly so, two well-disposed 
young men, Timasius and Jacob, meeting with 
Pelagius, were by him induced to enter on the mo- 
nastic life, in the commendation of whicball parties 
were but too strongly agreed. But they imbibed 
also his self-righteous doctrine, from which, how- 
ever, by the labours of Augustine, they were after- 
wards delivered. On this occasion, they showed 
Augustine a book of Pelagius, in which he ve- 
hemently accused those who pleaded the faultiness 
of human nature as an excuse for their sins, and in 
which, while he seemed to be only inveighing against 
a licentious abuse of Gospel grace, he evidently 
denied the existence of all grace, and maintained, 
that by that term were to be understood the, natural 

• A farther view -Of this letter shall be ^ven hereafter, amcfcs 
what may be called the PEI.A01AS rxpxM, 
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endowments of the human mind seasoned ancf 
directed by free-M'ill ; and these endowments, so sea« 
soned and directed, he acknowledged to be the free 
gifts of God. The bishop of Hippo, with extreme 
reluctance, at length admitted the full conviction 
of the heretical character of Pelagius, and answared 
the book ; yet he concealed his name, lest Pelagius, 
being offended, might become still more incurable. 
Augustine owns, that he afterwards repented of 
this step, because he had probably increased the 
pride of the heretic, through an ill-judged fear of 
giving him pain. 

For Pelagius, hearing of Augustine’s proceedings, 
loudly complained, that some of his books had 
been stolen from him ; and others reckoned as his, 
which were not so. It is difficult to deal with 
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deceitful men ; yet the African bishop used the 
most prudent method. He sent his own book and 
Pelagius’s together to Innocent, of Rome, desiring 
him to mark the sentiments of each, “ and if he 


denies that these are his sentiments, I contend not ; 


let him anathematize them, and in plain terms* con- 
fess the doctrine of Christian grace. I have, says 
he, sufficient witnesses, men who have a great re- 
gard for him, who will attest that I had the book 
from them, and that it has not been falsified by me.” 
Innocent, in reply, condemned the book altogether, 
as containing horrible sentiments, hitherto unprece- 
dented in the Christian world. How much more 


reputable would it be to the characters of many, 
like Pelagius, would they at once own what they 
are, and make no pretensions to the doctrines of 
grace ! But this sincerity would not so effectually 
serve the cause of Satan in the world. 

While Jerom in the East, ^d Augustine in the PeUgius 
West, were opposing Pelagianism, the heresiarch befoT'the 
himself was summoned to appear in the latter end 
of the same year 415, before a synod of fourteen ““P®”* 
bishops of Palestine,, at Lydda, then called Dios- 
polis. Here he had every advantage, which an 
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CHAP, accused person could vidsh for. His two aceoii^^ 
1 . Heros. and Lazarus, bishops of Gaul, were absent^ 

because one of them was sick at that time. , The 
court were poorly acquainted with the Latin toi^ue, 
in which the works of Pelagius were written, ai|d 
John of Jerusalem, one of the principal bishops, was 
prejudiced in favour of Origenism, and of Pelagius. 
The Eastern church itself was more corrupt in doc>^ 
trine, and more inclined to support innovations than 
the Western ; and the heresiarch himself, in capa-. 
city, presence of mind, and circumspection, far ex- 
ceraed all his judges. 

Yet the letter to the widow above-mentioned was 
so fulsome, and so replete with self-righteous doc- 
trine, that he found it necessary to deny, that he had 
written the things imputed to him. He had de- 
scribed her as the only righteous person upon earth, 
with whom piety found a refuge, when it could 
find none elsewhere ; and he taught her to pray in 
tin's form : “ Thou knowest. Lord, how holy, in- 
nocent, and clean these hands are which I extend to 
thee; how just and clean these lips, and free from 
all guile, with which I pray for thy mercy.” In no 
part of his conduct did he lay himself more open to 
censure. He preached a perfection, attainable in 
this life, a perfection too, drawn altogether from 
nature. However, by denying this charge,, and by 
dexterously evading and explaining awqy all the 
rest *, he obtained an honourable acquittal. If there 
was any fault at all in the conduct of Augustine 
toward this man, it was a fault indeed of the most 
amiable kind, an excess of tenderness and lenity. 
Pelagius knew how to take advantage of iL and 
produced to the court the short letter of the bishc^ 
of Hippo to him, which has been given above, r 
Peiagiui John, bishop of Jerusalem, defended Peiagias in 
the the synod with great earnestness, and ^ be waa at last 
bishop of received as a Christian brother^. Flushed wiA Us 

Jerttsalem* 

• Gest. Peteg. The recital of the particulan would be tediow 
and uniostructive. ’ 
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victory^ he prepared to improve the advantage which 
it gave him. Though he was acquitted, as hold- 
ii^ the doctrines of grace and not as inimical to 
them, he wrote to a friend, that fourteen bishops 
hfd agreed with him, that man might be without 
sitf, and easily keep the commands of God, if he 
would;’ concealing at the same time his confession 
of the necessity of divine grace, by which he had 
duded condemnation. With similar artifice, he 
transmitted an account to Augustine of his acquit- 
tal. He wrote also four books on free-will, in which 
he openly took away original sin, and gloried at the 
same time in the acts of the synod in Palestine. 
And his partisans, being incensed against Jerom and 
the Roman ladies, who lived in monasteries under 
his direction in Palestine, made a scandalous assault 
upon them, of which Jerom complained to Inno- 
cent bf Rome, who afterwards expostulated with 
John, bishop of Jerusalem, for conniving at the 
burnings and plunderings of which the Pelagians had 
been guilty. Augustine also wrote to John in a 
mild but firm tone, to undeceive him concerning 
the real doctrines of Pelagius, and sent him both 
his own treatise on Nature and Grace and that of 



Pelagius ; and receiving afterwards the acts of the 
synod of Diospolis, he published the history of Pe- 
lagianism, from which we have taken many of the 
foregoing particulars. 

A council being held the next 5'ear at Carthage, 
on various exigencies of the church, Orosius, return- 
ing from Palestine, brought them the letters of He- 
ros and Lazarus against Pelagius. Though the acts 
of the Eastern council had not yet reached this 
African synod, yet they had now sufficient informa- 
tion to alarm their minds. The council wrote to 
Innocent bf ■ Rome their plain sense of the con- 
troversy, Which was — that unless Pela^us and his 
{Artisans, -in ‘ei^ess terms; rejected the smitiments 
ascribe^ to him, they should be excommunicated, to 
prevent others from being imposed on by false pre- 
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CHAP, tensions*. These equitable determinations were 
i- ■ signed by sixty-eight bishops. Another, synod of 
Numidian bishops, assembled at Milevum, wrote 
also to Rome to the same effect. Augustine also, 
his fnend Alypius, now bishop of Tagasta, Attreli|a 
of Carthage, and two other bishops, wrote letiars.in 
their own names to Innocent,: more distinctly ex- 
plaining the subject, and showing how the Eastern 
council most probably had been imposed on by the 
subtilty of Pelagius ; at the same time intimating 
their fear, lest Rome itself, where he had long lived, 
should be infected with the hei-esy. Innocent, in 
his answer, entered fully into the views of the Afri- 
cans, and jn the same conditional manner con- 
demned the authors of the heresy. As it however 
still spread in a secret manner, it needed to be extir- 
pated by argument. For this the bishop of Hippo 
was peculiarly qualified. And for more than twenty 
years he was employe^ in writing and preaching 
against the heresy. 

Coelcstiiis The two heresiarchs now endeavoured to elude the 
force of the decrees against them. Ccelestius, who 
A. D. had been in Asia for some time, and had obtained 
y. the office of presbyter, visited Rome in the year 
417. He applied to Zozimus, the successor of 
Innocent, and recited his libel before him. And 
here, with an unlimited degree of complaisance, he 
submitted his sentiments implicitly to the bishop 
of Rome, professing a desire to be corrected by him, 

* I wonder not that the advocates for the papacy have argued 
from these frequent appeals to Rome, for the infallibility and 
dominion of the Pope. But the truth is, nothing could be far- 
ther from the thoughts of the Africans. We shall sec shortly 
that they withstand and correct tlie errors of a Roman bishop; 
nor have I seen any thing in Augustine’s voluminous writings, 
tiiat indicates such a subjection. The word of God was as yet 
allowed to be the great standard of doctrine; and the frequent 
correspondence with Rome arose from the importance of the 
situation of that church, as fixed in the metropolis of the Eni- 
pire, and as being the centre of intelligence to the ChriHiwi 
world. . i 
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If tts a man’he erred in any point, and complained 
of tbe precipitation with which he had been con- 
demned! 

Zozimns, deceived by his artifices, wrote to the 
Afirican prelates, complaining of the malice of the 
Gaulish bishops, and declaring, that unless within 
two months he heard more decisive proofs against 
Coelestius, he should consider him as a Christian 
brother. The African bishops, in reply, complained 
of the precipitation of Zozimus, and at length sent 
to Rome such complete proofs against Ccelestius, 
that he withdrew himself from the examination, and 
avoided the means of a public detection. Zozimus 
however still delayed his condemnation, for which 
he is justly blamed by Augustine.* 

Pela^us, using the same methods which Cceles- 
tius did, wrote to Innocent, with whose death he 
was unacquainted. Some fragments of his letters 
are preserved by Augustine. A sample of them is 
as foHows : “ Lo, let this epistle clear me before you, 
in which I say that we have a free-will to sin and not 
to sin, which in all good works is always helped hy 
divine aid.” And “ this power we say is in all in 
general, in Christians, Jews, and Gentiles. In all 
tfiere is free-will equally by nature, but in Christians 
tdone it is helped by grace. In others there is a 
good condition, naked and unarmed ; in those who 
belong to Christ, it is fortified by his assistance. 
Persons therefore are to be condemned, who, when 
they have free-will, by which they might come to 
faith, and obtain the grace of God, abuse their 
liberty : but those are to be rewarded, who, using 
free- will aright, obtain the favour of God, and keep 
his commands.” He adds more to the same pur- 
pose, never once either admitting the doctrine of 
Oci^nal sin, or defining what he means by divine 
assistance, which with him may mean no more than 
the ben^t of external revelation, or thepreserva- 
* B. 8. to Bonif* c. 3. 
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pHAP. tion oiT piir natural powers. Had he once esrpreasrjic 
. . dedar^, that he did not bdieve any real inihietide 
' of divine mce on the mind inclining it to what 
is good, which he knew the Christian wotW before 
his time believed, and 'which, if he himsdf bad^baA 
lieved, he would have expressed ; there would have 
been an honesty in his heretical pravity, which would 
have entitled his character to a greater degree of re- 
spect. As the case stands, and, as he must have 
known that his opponent used the terms grace and 
divine assistance in a quite different sense from that 
in which he used them, he appears by his own words 
to have been an insincere disputant. He sent also 
to Rome a aymbol of his faith, written in the same 
style of ambiguity, and attended with the same adu- 
latory strains to the bishop of Rome, which Cceles- 
tius had used on the like occasion. 

Zozimus, to whom his letters came, was imposed 
on by them, as he had been by those of Ccelestius ; 
and he wrote to the African bishops, that he was 
convinced, that Pelagius was innocent. The latter 
answered him very properly, that it was not sufficient 
for Pelagius and Ccelestius to own in general that 
they approved of all that he approved of; that it 
behoved them expressly to confess, that we need the 
grace of Jesus Christ, not only to know, but also to 
do righteousness in every act. Thus they showed 
that uiey had, what Zozimus had not, a clear and 
accurate conception of the subject. But they had 
Augustine among them : whereas men, whose con- 
sciences have had little exercise on these subjects, 
are seldom quick in comprehending th^, nay, are 
apt to be imposed on by plau»ble terms, though 
they be in other respects men of enlarged and ctiil- 
tivated understandings. 

Zozimus was, however, open to^convkstion; for^ 
tlm bishops Rome had hoi yet l^arhed to be 
FjhhErsi^E. The iiratructiohS of Aagiiblne ohr--"' 
rected his mistakes, and being furfh^ ad^uainted 
8 




firith ,the subject by some writings of Pela^us, which 
wembroa^t to him at Rome, he openly condemned 
the Itwo heretics. Whether he had done so or notj 
tbare is not the slights t ground to believe, that the 
^rican bishops and churches would not have perse- 
vered, by thdr own authority, in rejecting Pela-* 
gumism : but the concurrence of the bishop of Rome 
was doubtless of great service to the general cause 
Christian truth at this period. It has often been 
said, that men called heretics have not the advantage 
of being heard, because their writings are not extant. 
I have therefore been solicitous to furnish the reader 
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with ail the light which can be obtained on that side 
of the question. Notwithstanding the scantiness of 
materials, Arius I think was sufficiently proved guilty 
from -his own mouth, and so was Pelagius; but of 
the latter we have much larger remains. On this 
occasion it will be proper to mention a passage from 
his exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, quoted 
by Zozimus, as it shows at the same time the strength 
of his prejudices and the shrewdness of his under- 
standing. “ If Adam’s sin hurt those who were not 
guilty, the righteousness of Christ profits those who 
believe not” 


The Pelagians bitterly censured Sixtus, a pres- 
byter of Rome, afterwards bishop, for being active 
in condemning those Avhom before he had patronized. 
Augustine exposed their unreasonableness in reviling 
that very Icsiity and caution which had been so slow 
to condenm, till the. fullest evidence w'as obtained, 
and admomshed Sixtus not to be content with ana- 


thematizing Pelasjus, but to be also laborious in 
warning and teaching the people. 

The emperor Honorius also passed the sentence PeUgiaci 
of banishment from Rome on the Pelagians the same 
year in which thdr doctrines were condemned, that ,iu8. 
is, the. year- ,41 8. Coelestius retired to Constanti*- a.d. 
no| 4 e, where his tenets ware opposed by Atticus the 41 8. 

of propagating them were dis- 
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appointed* The party were, howevef ^ indefatigalde; 
letters were written to the bishop of ThessaJonida^ in 
which they professed dieir desire to defend the Ock 
thoHc faith against the heresy of the Manichees, and 
in that specious manner they vindicated their praises 
of the powers of human nature. Augustine an- 
swered their arguments, which had been sent by 
eighteen of the party to Thessalonica * ; Atticus 
also wrote against them to Rome, and the sect un** 
derwent a general condemnation. 

. Pelagius, who was still in Palestine, complained of 
the treatment which he had received, and being in- 
.terrogated there concerning the disputed points by 
some persons of respectable characters, he answered 
with such subtile ambiguity, that he again imposed on 
his examiners, who explained to Augustine in writing 
the result. . The latter, roused by repeated acts of 
dissimulation, wrote his treatise on Original Sin and 
the Grace ofChrist, in which he detected and exposed 
the artifices of Pelagius. The wiles of the party 
were not yet exhausted : they charged the general 
church with condemning marriage, and the work- 
manship of God in the creation of man j 1 suppose 
maliciously deducing those consequences from the 
doctrine of original sin ; and this drew another reply 
from the argumentative pen of Augustine f- 
One Julian, a young person of great spirit and 
self-confidence, now arose in defence of Pelagienism, 
and wrote with great vehemence and asperity, and 
in a very voluminous manner. He described him- 
selfas t^ little David, who was to fight against the 
Goliah of Hippo, and declared that it was proper 
to decide the contest by a single combat, while the 
rest of the church should be in peace. I love to 
lay open to the reader all along the connexion be- 
tween principle and practice : and, if I show not the 
indisputable superiority of the orthodox Christians, 
loi disposition and temper, I miss (mfe of the most 

* B. 1. to Boiiihice. t B* t de nu^. 
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lAplMrtaiiit points, which I have in view throngh 
^hole history. Indeed the strength and excelldiiie 
of Augustine’s cause lies in its tendency to promote 
humility, while the weakness and turpitude of the 
pelagian cause lies in supporting the spirit of pride. 
How can this be shown better than by proving from 
tacts, that the Pelagians were proud men, and that 
those who sincerely embraced the doctrines of grace 
were humble. To the boasting language of Julian, 
Augustine modestly replied, “ Who promised you a 
single combat on my side ? Where, when, how, who 
were present, who the arbiters ? Far be it from me 
to assume to myself* in the general church, - what 
you are not ashamed to do among the Pelagians. I 
am one of the many who refute your profane novel- 
ties as we can.” I’he most specious argument used 
by Julian was the use made of the imperial sanction 
against his party. How fer the secular arm ought 
to be applied to the support of religion, has been 
already considered ; and it was the duty of the ma- 
gistrate then, as at all times, to determine how far 
the good of the people committed to his charge is 
connected with the spreading of opinions. I recol- 
lect, however, no account of any particular cruel- 
ties ; nor does any thing more seem to have been 
actually done against the Pelagians by the state, 
than barely to inhibit the dissemination of their 
doctrines f. , 

Another argument used by Julian was drawn from 
the pains taken by the adversaries of Pelagius to 
seduce the people. Finding the vulgar every where 
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* B. 6. contra Julian. 

A pud Catholices. In general I choose to avoid the expression 
of Cadiolios, and prefer Uie term general church as more proper, 
in opposition to the unfair use made of the word by the Papists. 

t I have rather laid down the principles on which the civil 
power should act in a case of this nature, than given any opinion 
of the rechtude or impropriety of its conduct in the case of the 
Pelagians. Let the reader judge for himself: the labours of the 
ecclesiastics in councils and writings stand on a very diderent 

foundation. 
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prejudiced against the Fela^ans, he speaks of ; thf 
. . dregs of the populace stirred up against them, 

mariners, cooks, butchers, kc .* : but this is no un- 
commpn event. The doctrines of grace, persecuted 
and despised, as they always have been by the great, 
bid fair for a more unprejudiced hearing among the 
poor. The common people heard our Lord gladly. 
The doctrines, which represent the misery of man 
and his need of grace, speak to the consciences of 
men ; and those, whom deceitful learning and vain 
philosophy have not sophisticated, cannot but re- 
ceive some impression. Pelagianism, so far as it 
respects die doctrines of sanctifying grace, is pretty 
much the same thing with that which is now called 
Socinianism. The abettors of the latter make the 
same complaints of the common people at this day ; 
and they may thank themselves for the desertion of 
their congregations. Julian inscribed his writings 
to one Turbantius, a bishop, whom he highly 
commends; but this bishop afterwards forsook 
Pelagianism. 

Cnelestius Notwithstanding the emperor's sentence in 418, 
Coelestius ventured again to show himself in Rome, 
*n edict, and about the year 420 was again expelled by an 
edict. Pelagianism being now reduced to the lowest 
420. Satan seems to have changed his mode of attack- 
ing the church, by. inducing some ignorant persons, 
undena mistaken idea Of honouring the doctrines of 
grace, to support opinions subversive of the free 
agency of man, and particularly to forbid men to 
rebuke sinners, and direct them only to pray for their 
conversion f- Augustine obviated tliese mistakes, and 
explained the consistency between the divine grace 

^ Aug. contra Julian, B. 2. 

t See Mosheim, Vol. I. Quarto Edit. p. 189.' It is not tlic 
business of an history to enlarge on the metaphysical difficulties 
with which this subject is necessarily clouded. I shall only here 
refer the reader to Edwards's masterly treatise on Free-will, which 
i think has not yet been answered. Had Mosheim better un- 
derstood the grounds of the subject of human liber, ty, he would 
not so rashly have charged Augustine with inconsistency. 
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tn® htittian duty in his treatise oh Rebuke antf’ 
Grate-;' ^ 

The two heresiarchs, after this, were reduced to ^ 
a state which is of all others the most grating to 
proud minds, a state of obscurity. The island of 
Britain, it is certain, was afterwards disturbed with 
thdr doctrines, which, by the skill and authority of 
Germanus, whom we shall have occasion to mention 
hereafter, were confuted and overcome. Hence it 
is jjrobable, that Pelagius, after having travelled 
through the Roman empire, and attempted in vairi 
to overturn the doctrines of grace, retired to hii 
native country. But nothing certain seems to be 
known further, either concerning him or Ccelestius. 

There was a person named Leporius, a monk, 
afterwards a presbyter, who boasted of his purity, 
and ascribed it to his own power, and not to the 
grace of God. The man, -however, was instructed 
by some teachers in Gaul, and particularly by the 
labouifs of Augustine, to know himself better. In 
Africa he publicly owned the folly of his pride, and 
wrote also into Gaul a very humble confession of 
his self-righteousness. I know not how to obtain a 
sight of his writings ; but they would probably give 
us an edifying view of the conversion of a Pha- 
risee*. 

If Satan cannot gain his point entirely, in aspers- 
ing the grace of God, he will be content to do it in 
part. And this, for the trial of mens sincerity, was 
unhappily the case in re^rd to this present contro- 
versy. Pure Pelagianism itself w^as lost, at least for 
many ages : nor did any man dare, for a long series 
of years, to revive it. The works of Augustine were 
found so agreeable to the Scriptures, that while they 
were regarded as the sole standard of Christian 
authority, a doctrine which set aside the necessity of 
grace altogether could gain no hearing in the church. 
And in the Wcsterti world such an addition of light 
* Cassiari, B. x. de Incar. Christi; 
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(^tained, as no doubt proved highly seryic^ble 
i^'hdVance the kingdom of Christ. But tares wwe 
'^Wn : Semi-Pelagianism arose, and maintained itself 
■ainong many, and continues to this day the admired 
system of all those who seek to unite the arts* of 
secular greatness with some regard for Christian 
orthodoxy. Its language is, that though man canno 
persevere in virtue without divine grace, yet he cai 
turn himself at first to God. Vitalis, of Carthage 
seems to have been its beginner, who tauglit that ou 
obedience to the Gospel was no otherwise the effec 
of grace, than that men cannot believe, except th 
word be preached to them. Thus, external revelatioi 
was put ,in the room of the secret, effectual energy o 
^e Holy Spirit. The Pela^ans, who had lost thei 
first ground, retreated hither, and maintained, tha 
grace was given according to tliat merit of men, whici 
they showed in attending to the word and to prayer 
Some presbyters in Marseilles were at the head o 
this scheme, which is so specious, and carries sucl 
an air of moderation between vicious extremes, tha 
it seems folly to oppose it by any other arms thai 
those of Scripture and experience. Men, who knov 
themselves, and suffer the decisions of the divine won 
to prevail over their consciences, will see throu^ th( 
delusion, which can scarcely fail to overcome al 
whose religion is theory without conscience. 

John Cassian, a Scythian^ a monk of eminence 
and a man much renowned at that time, was. the 
pillar of this doctrine. He lived at Mars^lles, ani 
opposed the bishop of Hippo. Prosper and Hilary 
yrithstood him, and some monuments of the writing! 
of the former will afterwards be considered. Id 
consequence of their desires, Augustine wrote his twe 
last books on Predestination, and the gift of perse- 
verance. Still, however, the contest between Semi- 
Pelagianism, and the adversaries to it, continued 
some time; Cassian labouring* on one side, and 
Prosper and Hilary on the other. 
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Such was the rise, progress, and consequences^f 
this most important heresy in the Church of Chn^^ 
There must indeed be heresies in thh^ 

CHURCH, THAT THEY WHlCH ARE APPROVED MAY 

bjimade manifest. The effects ofthem are, that 
the wicked in the church are more distinctly sepa- 
rated from the godly; the former are made worse, or 
at least appear so to be ; the latter are purified and 
made wh.ite, and every way improved, berth in the un- 
derstanding, spirit, and power of true religion. Let 
frivolous controversies, which involve no nutrimental 
truths of godliness, be hushed and buried in oblivion, 
as soon as possible, because they are incapable of pro- 
ducing any thing but strife and vanity. But it was 
indefensible in Mosheim to lament over the Pelagian 
disputes, as erroneous on both sides, when in truth 
the controversy was the same which has ever been 
between holy men and mere men of the world ; be- 
tween grace and human merit* ; and though in Au- 
gustine’s time the question turned principally upon 
sanctification, in Luther’s time on justification, yet 
the glory of God in the grace of Jesus Christ, the 
importance of genuine faith, and the nature and effi- 
cacy of the influences of the Holy Ghort, were equally 
concerned in the controversy between Augustine and 
Pelagius, between Luther and the Papists, and I will 
venture to say, on scriptural groonds, between Paul 
the Apostle and Saul of Tarsus, — that is, between 
the spirit and doctrine of an humbled publican, and 
of a self-righteous Pharisee. 

• See Mosheim, Eccl. Hist, page 57, compared with page 
278, Quarto Edit Vol. I. lliat h^ who in one place maintains 
the in^rtance of justitication by faith, should in another do^iae 
.the controversies occasioned by it, seems a great and manifest 
inconsistency. 
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CHAP. IV. 

PELAGIAN DOCUMENTS. 

CHAP. The question, “ Whether man needs the influence 
. of the Holy Spirit to render him truly pious and holy, 
or he has suiHcient resources in his own nature for 
this end,” involves so much of the very essence and 
genius of Christianity, that compared with it a thou- 
sand other objects of debate in the church are re- 
duced to mere insignificance. For on the right reso- 
lution of this question will depend, what ideas we 
ought to form of the Christian doctrines of original 
sin, regeneration, salvation by the grace of Jesus 
Christ, and sanctification by the Holy Ghost. All 
parties are convinced that men ought to be good 
and virtuous ; but does it therefore follow that the 
Pelagian opinions on these points imply no more than 
a mere nominal difference of system ? So men are 
always willing to represent the subject, who have no 
sense of innate depravity. But those who feel them- 
selves “ tied and bound with the chain of their sins," 
■will think it of essential importance to inquire, how 
they may be freed from this state ; nor can they be 
contented with the external decencies of morality, 
while they find themselves void of the love of God and 
internal holiness. The Scripture decides this contro- 
versy clearly and amply; but it is my business to state 
as faithfully as I can the sentiments of the anti^nt 
church upon it. Till Pelagius arose, the necessity 
of internal efficacious grace was not disputed. He 
denied the existence of such a principle altogether; 
■though, as we have seen, with much artificial equi- 
vocation. I must do justice to both parties ; and 
review briefly, yet clearly, the sentiments of those 
who distinguished themselves in the controversy. 
One^ conclusion to be drawn from the whole is 
tbis^ihat as there is no new thing under the son, 

■ 1 ■■ 
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So the Lord raises up from age to age, men to de- cent. 
fend his real truths in the world. ■ 

1 shall begin with taking some notice of a treatise 
found in the works of Ambrose, which I omitted 
in the review of his writings, because, both the 
mflference of style, and the reference in it to the 
Pelagian controversy, which was after liis time, 
demonstrate it not to be his. Much has been said^ Ambrose 
to determine who was the author of it. Its title y*!; 
is, Of the vocation of all the gentiles. Gemiles. 
Whoever wrote itf, he was evidently a person well 
versed in Scripture, master of a good style, and well 
skilled in. argumentation. As he has exhibited that 
moderate view of the doctrine of grace, which I think 
most agreeable to Scripture, and remarkably coinci- 
dent with the doctrines of the Church of England, it 
will be proper to mention his leading thoughts, as a 
suitable introduction to the rest. 

He begins, like a man pf deep reflection, con^ 
scious of the difficulties which his subject involves : 

“ A great and arduous question,” says he, “ is agitated 
between the defenders of Free-will and the preachers 
of the Grace of God. It is inquired, whether God 
would have all men to be saved and as this is 
undeniable, it is further inquired, why the will of 
the Almighty is not fulfilled ? — Thus, no limit is 
found of contrary disputations, while men do not 
distinguish what is manifest from what is secret.- 
He describes the effects of the Fall as destructive of 
faith, hope, understanding, and will, for the purposes 
of holiness and salvation; and he affirms, that no man 
has any resources for deliverance ; because, though 
by natural understanding he may endeavour to oppose 
his vices, and may, in an outward way, adorn this 
teiflporal life, yet he cannot proceed to true virtue 
and eternal bliss. “ For without the worship of 

* .See Du Pin's elaborate criticisni in his Hist, of Cent. V. 

^4 It seenis, however, to have been the production of this 
eentu^. 
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CH^. God, be virtue, is sin, and cannot 

L . please GQdf/^~<^^tnomantiti6tinhuiBanstran^y 
which, evm iw^ entire, stood not ; bat let him 
s^k victory' by Him, .w1k>. alone is invinCibie, and 
conquered for all. And if he seeks, let him n^ 
doubt but that the desire of seeking has been 
received from Him whom he seeks. — He goes on to 
quote the well known passages from the prophets, 
concerning the -effectual grace of God. “ For he 
writes his laws on their hearts, that they may receive 
the knowledge of God, not by man's teaching, but 
by the instruction of the great Teacher, because 
neither is he that planteth any thing, nor he tliat 
-watereth, but God that giveth the increase— To this 
day is fulfilled what the .Lord promised to Abraham 
without condition, and gave without law. — And 
those who obey not the Gospel are the more 
inexcusable; but it is certain that they are not 
according to the foreknowledge of God the sons of 
Abraham. He promised that these should obey, 
when he said, I will give them one heart and one 
way, that they may fear me for ever. He promised 
that they should persevere, when he said, I will, put 
my fear into their hearts, that they shaU not depart 
from me.” 

He takes particular notice of the direction, in 
the first Epistle to Timothy, of praying for all men 
without exception ; and observes, that it was re- 
garded in all Christian assemblies ; and that the 
church prayed not only for the regenerate, but for 
all, even die worst of characters. “ And, what she 
prayed for them was, doubtless, that they mi^t be 
converted. And, as conversion was what it was not 
in their power to do for themselves, the merciful 
and just Lord would have us to pray for all, that 
where we see innumerable persons recovered from 
such an abyss of evil, we may not doubt that God 
his. performed these great things ; and praising him 
^ See Article XIII. of the Church of England. 
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for wiiat he has done, may hopei still do the 
satoe for du»e who are yet in darki^. As for those, 
for whom Ae prayers, of the churcfa^aremot heardj 
we ou^ to refer it to the secrets of Dii^ine Justice. 
We know but in part. O the depth ! — ” 

^ Thus does this judicious Divine resolve into 
human ignorance, the great difficulty which has 
abated men of thought in all ages. Whoever is 
disposed to do the same will have no objection to 
admit the doctrine of election in this sense; nor 
is any other submission of the understanding re- 
quired, than that reasonable one which bishop Butler 
so admirably enforces in his Analogy. “ The re- 
demption of Christ, he observes, w’ould be looked 
on in a mean light, if Justification, which is by grace, 
w'ere made to depend on previous merits.— If then 
grace find some of the vilest characters, whom it 
adopts in the very departure out of life, when yet 
many, tvho seem less guilty, are void of this gift, 
w'ho can say this is without the dispensation of 
God ?” And he goes on to prove salvation to be 
of mere grace altogether, by a happy arrangement 
of Scripture passages. 

“ If it be asked, why the Saviour of all men has 
not given this sensation to all to know the true God 
and his Son Jesus Christ, — what God hath secreted 
from us should not be investigated ; w'hat he hath 
manifested should not be denied. No genius what- 
ever can discover the reasons of the divine dispen- 
sation in these things. Doubtless, however, the 
whole good of man, from the beginning of faith to 
, the consummation of perseverance, is a divine work 
and gift.” Yet he demonstrates, that mens de- 
parture from God is the consequence of their own 
will, and not properly the act of a divine constitu- 
tion. And he proves from Scripture likewise, that 
Christ died for all men, and that he is so to be 
preached to all the world *. He maintains t, oo the 
•B. a.c. ri. tC.jc. 
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CHAP, whole, three pro|K)sition3 : i st, Tliat it is the pvo 4 
■ pertyof the divine goodness to desire that all may be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of ^e truth. 2d, 
That every one who is saved is directed by the grace 
of God, and by the same grace kept unto the end. 
The 3d modestly protests, that not all the plan of ttfe 
divine will can be comprehended, and that many 
causes of divine works are above human understand- 
ing. “ If insidious malignity will stop, if insolent 
presumption will demur, these things being firmly 
established, we need not distract ourselves with end- 
less questions.” 

But enough has been said to give the reader an 
idea of this author, whose thoughts and views of 
Scripture are greatly superior to those of the fourth 
and fifth centuries in general. Whosoever he was, he 
seems to have taken up his pen toward, the close of 
the Pelagian controversy in a modest and temperate 
spirit. 

So exactly are his sentiments coincident with 
those of the best and wisest in all ages of Christianity, 
that we may see the great benefit resulting to the 
church, in the event, from the Pelagian controversy ; 
and while we look at the writings of the rest, his 
ideas will stand as a model, solid and scriptural. 

St. Peter tells us of those who privily bring in 
damnable heresies*. In Pelagius this insidiousness 
we have observed to be very remarkable : but it 
seems a common character of heresy. A free and 
open and consistent support of what is believed to be 
true is as common a mark of genuine orthodoxy. 1 
shall attempt, however, to lay before the reader, so 
far as the deceitfulness of the man and the scantiness 
of materials will afford, a view of Pela^anism from 
Pelagius ’s own mouth. Some of the documents have 
been glanced at in the course of the history already. 
Besides these, he wrote, in imitation of Cyprian, a 
treatise of Testimonies. Jerom ^ves an accoupt 
• 9 Peter, ii 1. 
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of -this work, and from him it appears, that it coti- 
tained the same things which were objected to him 
in the Palestine synod. He wrote also some short 
notes on St. Paul’s Epistles, doubtless with a view 
to accommodate them to his own system. I have 
repeatedly to regret, that the works of the fathers 
have come down to us so highly injured by fraud. 
Here is a remarkable instance : some short notes 
on St. Paul's Epistles are subjoined to Jerom’s un- 
doubted comments, which were certainly not writ- 
ten by Jerom, an open Anti-Pelagian, but must have 
been written by Pelagius himself, or some genuine 
disciple of his. They agree with the account, which 
Augustine gives of Pelagius’s work of this sort; and 
certainly St. Paul’s expression, in the ninth of the 
Romans, “ It is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth,” is interpreted in the Pseudo-Jerom 
exactly as Augustine tells us Pelagius interpreted 
it On the passage, “ without the law sin was 
dead,” the commentator asserts, they are mad who 
assert that sin is derived to us from Adam. Nor will 
he allow, that Adam and Christ introduced, the one 
sin, the other righteousness into the world, in any 
other sense than by example. He all along supports 
that forced interpretation. On the passage, “ by the 
offence of one many be dead,” he observes, because 
not only sinners, but righteous men also die by a 
common and natural death. What St. Paul speaks 
of concupiscence he will allow to be understood 
only of depraved habit; and in the seventh of 
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• B. degest. Pelag. c. xvi. See Jansenius, B. i. — Pelagius 
said, that it was to be understood as spoken by an adversary, 
that the Apostle was personating one who was tinding fault, and 
asking how St. Paul’s doctrine of free-wilj could stand, since it 
does not depend on him that wills or runs, but on God that 
showeth mercy. Thus is St. Paul made to defend a doctrine 
quite opposite to the whole current of his argument ; and that 
which he really maintained is put into the. mouth of an adver- 
sary. However strained and unnatural the interpretation be, 
it has been equalled modem Pelagians, who are commonly 
called Sociniaois. 
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Romans maintains that St. Paul speaks in .an 
sumed character. The works of the law which QHa> 
not justify, ])e maintains to be circumcision and th^ 
other rites of the Mosaic law, and not moral works. 


And the grace derived from Christ, he contends t<^ 
be his example. Something he allows of grace in 
the forgiveness of Sins, nothing in the effectual work 
of sanctification. Charity, he observes, is from our- 


sdves : and he maintains also, that real saints are 


perfect and spotless. Predestination also he ex- 
cludes, except what is founded on the foreknowledge 
of mens faith and obedience. 


Thus it appears that heresies are revived, from 
age to age, with new names, and under new dresses, 
carrying the appearance of something original, and 
not allowed to be the same things which had been 
long ago exploded and refuted. For how often 
have we heard all this, which appears to be real 
Pel^anism, maintained in our own times*? 

The last treatise, which we have reviewed, was 
probably that of Pelagius altogether, or certainly it 
belonged to some of his disciples, and is itself a 
sufficient proof, that his tenets were not misrepre- 
sented by his antagonists f- Further proofs, how- 
ever, of what Pelagianism is, drawn from the 
writings of its own defender, remain to be consi- 
dered. , 

There is, in the fourth volume of Jerom’s works, 


which indeed consists of tracts by various authois, 
an explanation of a creed, inscribed to Damasus, 
which, by its agreement with divers citations from 
it by Augustine, in the most exact manner, appears 
to belong to Pelagius, and it is worthy of his sub- 
tilty. He mentions the common articles of faith, 
and anathematizes various , heresies, which all the 


- • Jans. B. 1 . ! 

t Since I wrote the above, I have seen the Benedictine edi- 
tion of Augustine’s works, and find these Peli^ian Notes in tbs 
last volume, which the editors, without hesitatidj, ^nbe ts 
Pelagius. r ‘ 
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dfufch condemns ; and, among the rest, tfife Was- 
pHemy of those, who say, that any thing impossible . 

Is commanded to man by God, We so confess free- 
Tidll, diat w'e say w#always need the assistance pf 
»Ood, and those are equally in error, who say that 
man cannot sin, with those who say he cannot avoid 
sin. For both take away the liberty of the will. But 
%ve say, that man always can sin and not sin, that 
we may confess we are always free in our wills. 

TTiis is the faith, blessed father, (Damasus, of 
Rome) which we have learned in the Catholic church, 
which we have always held and do hold. In which, 
if there is any position less skilful and less cautious, 
we desire to be corrected by you.” The fault of 
the creed is certainly not want of caution, but the 
excess of it. Under the specious term of freedom 
of will, in which natural * and moral inability are 
confounded, as if they were the same thing, he under- 
mined the essential doctrine of the inllueilce of the 
Holy Spirit, though in a very covert manner; and 
asserted with an audacity almost unparalleled, that 
he had learned his creed in the Catholic church, 
which had at all times hitherto expressly owned the 
doctrines of grace and the fall of man, while he 
himself appears not to have believed either the one 
or the other, and was labouring with all his might to 
eradicate both from the Christian world. 

But let the reader' judge for himself what the real 
sentiments of this ambiguous politician were, from 
a work undoubtedly his, by his own confession t- 
I mean the letter to Demetrias, and which is falsely 
ascribed to Jerom. As it is much too long to quote, 

I shall select such parts as tend most decisively to 
sI|ow the real religious opinions of this heresiarch, 
which have been much misrepresented in our times. 

“ To Demetrias, a Virgin ; 

. in dependence on, the greatest genius and 

B. 1. f ierom'i 4th tom. V. 
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crtAP. equal khtJwledge, I should think myself capable of 
^ writing, ^et I could not enter on so arduous a task 
without great fear. However, I must wirite to De^ 
metrias, a virgin of Christ, noblt and rich, and what 
is greater than these, one who tramples on nobility* 
and riches by the ardour of faith — who, sprung from 
the noblest family, and brought up in the greatest 
wealth and delicacies, hath suddenly broke from the 
most tenacious blandishments of life, who hath cut 
down the flower of youth by the sword of faith, 
that is, by her will. But it is difficult to treat with 
such a character, in which there is so great a desire 
of learning, and so great ardour for perfection, that 
any doctrine, however perfect, can scarcely equal 
her merit. We write at the entreaty of her holy mo- 
ther. .j, As often as I have to speak of the plan of a 
holy life, I use first to show the powers of human 
nature, and what it really can do, and thence to en- 
courage the mind of the hearer to press after virtue, 
lest it should be of no service to call men to that 
which they have presumed to be impossible. For 
hope is the spring and source of cdl activity in the 
road of virtue. If persons despair, their efforts 
flag entirely. The resources of nature are there- 
fore to be declared, that men may press toward the 
mark of perfection, lest, while men are unconscious 
of their inherent powers, they think they have not 
what they really have. Let this be the foundation 
of a spiritual life, that the virgin may know her own 
strength, which she may then exercise well, when 
she has learned that she has it. First then, measure 
the goodness of human nature from its Author, who, 
when he made all things very good, must have 
made man perfectly so. Let man l^m to know the 
dignity of his nature, when he sees strong animals 
placed in subjection to him. God would have him 
to be a volunteer, not a slave ; and therefore he Irft 
him in the hand of his own counsel. Take care 
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ycin Stumble not on the rock of the ignorant vul- 
gaf,.; 'and do not think that man was created evil, 
because he can do evil. In the freedom of the will 
all the honour and dignity of nature consist ; and 
fnom the same principle originates the praise of 
every good man. There would be no virtue in 
man, if he could not pass to evil. Man could not 
practise goodpess spontaneously, were it not equally 
in his power to do evil. But most persons im- 
piously, no less than ignorantly, find fault as it were 
with the divine workmanship. The goodness of 
nature is so apparent, that it shows itself even among 
Gentiles. How many virtuous philosophers have 
Ave read and heard of ! whence their goodness, were 
not nature good ? How much more virtuous may 
Christians be, who have Christ’s instructions, and 
the assistance of divine grace 

He goes on to speak of the virtues of Abel, 
Enoch, Melchizedec, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Job, and describes them as all derived from the na- 
tural powers of man; “ that you may understand, 
how great is the goodness of nature,” He pro- 
ceeds to deny the apostasy and depravity of nature 
in the fullest manner, asserting, “ that the only 
cause which makes it difficult to do well, is the force 
of bad habit.” “ Now, if before the law, and long 
before the coming of our Saviour Christ, men led 
holy lives, how much more after his coming are they 
able to do it,” He speaks of the grace of Christ, 
expiation by his blood, and encouragement derived 
from his example ; but he only just mentions these 
things, without insisting on them, “ Why do we 
loiter and blame the infirmity of nature ? He would 
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* Augustine teaches us what Pelagius means by grace, as we 
shall see elsewhere. Certain it is, that he never allows it to mean 
> the operation of sanctifying influences. The whole current of 
the letter before us, denying the evil nature of man as a lapsed 
pwature, and asserting tlie sufficiency of man in his own powers, 
i» opposed to such a sentiment. ' 
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CHAP, not command us what is impossible.” Some rul^s 
. , of mor^ity, which are indeed the best part of 

letter^ lose their efficacy, because the writer laid 
the foundation of them all in pride and self- 
sufficiency. , 

Augustine and his friend Alypius being both to- 
gether at Hippo, received a letter from Juliana, the 
mother of Demetrias, who acknowledges the receipt 
of their letter, warning against hei^es. She thanks 
them for the admonition, but appehrs to insinuate 
that it was unnecessary to her family, m hich had 
never been infected with any heresy. She seems 
to mean tlie errors relating to the Trinity, and to 
have had no clear idea of the Pelagian heresy, then 
new in the world. These two cliaritable pastors 
having heanl of the -letter which had been sent to 
Demetrias, thought it right to detect the poison 
contained in it more fully, by a reply*: 

Romarfc- “ y our words oblige us not to be silent concerning 

of Augu!- those w’ho labour to corrupt what is sound — nor 
hil'fricud ^ error, for men to think they have in 
Al^pius. themselves whatever is obtained of righteousness 
and piety ; and that God helps us no further than 
by the light of revelation; and that nature and 
. doctrine are the only grace of God. To have a 
good will, and to have love, the queen of virtues, they 
say our own arbitration suffices. But what says the 
Apostle? Tlie love of god is shed abroad i.y 

OUR HEARTS BY THE HOLY GHOST, WHICH IS 
GIVEN TO US, that no man may think he has it from 
himself. I find in the same letter of Pelagius to 
Demetrias these words f : ‘You have therefore 
somethipg on account of which you may be jne- 
ferred to others, for nobility and opulence are rather 
of your family than of you ; but spiritual riches 


•Id. 12. 

f Tbay are the very same in the foregoing letter; but I 
omitted to quote the part. 
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tiftw can confer on you, but yourself. In these cent. 

are justly to be praised, in these deservedly to . ^ 

fed ‘preferred to others, which cannot be but from 
yOtirself and in yourself*.’ True it is, thfey must 
be in you ; but to say they are from you, is poison. 

Far be the virgin of Christ from hearing these things, 
who piously knows the poverty of the human heart, 
and therefore knows not how to be adorned but 
with the gifts of^ her spouse. Let her rather hear 
the Apostle ; I have betrothed you to one husband, 
that I may present you a chaste virgin to Christ ; 
but I fear, lest as the serpent beguiled Eve, &c. f. 

In every thing give thanks. Ye do so, because ye 
have it not of yourselves.' For who hath distin- 
guished you from Adam, the mass of death and 
perdition ? Was it not he who came to seek and save 
the lost ? When the Apostle says, who made thee 
to differ ? does he answer, my good will, my faith, 
my righteousness ? Does he not say, what hast thou 
that thou hast not received ? We hope, considering 
the humility in which Demetrias was educated, 
that when she read the words which I quoted from 
the letter, if she have read them, she sighed, smote 
her breast, and perhaps wept, and prayed, that as 
these were not her words, sd neither might they be 
her creed, that she might glory, not in herself, but 
in the Lord. We well know how sound you arc in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but there are evils of 
another kind than those which affect that article of 
the Christian faith, evils which injure the glory of 
the whole Trinity. If you narrowly observe, though 
the writer speaks of grace, he does it with guai'ded 
imbiguity; it may mean nature, or doctrine, or 

* Pelagius followed the maxims of philosophers, not of the 
Scriptures. Horace says, sequum mi animuin ipse parabo. But, 

^ iiaight quote passages without end from the classic authors to 
same purpose, whom numbers called Christian since the 
bine of Pelagius have fiotfoiyed, What is this but to call 
K^nism Christianity ? 

+ 2 Cor. xi. 2, 3. 
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forgiveness of sins, or the example of Christ. But 
find, if you can, one word that owns a positive in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on the mind, actually 
imparting the power of loving God : gladly would 
we see such a confession in some much-admir%i 
MTiters ; but as yet we could never discover it.” 

From these two Epistles the state of the Pelagian 
controversy appears. The heretic, though little 
inclined to regard grace in any sense, did not deny 
that forgiveness of sins might be granted ; but as 
he denied the corruption of nature; he could never 
think sin. to be so sinful as the word of God de- 
scribes it. He dwelt on the grace of Scripture 
revelation, and the example of Christ ; but he loved 
to expatiate most freely on the powers of nature 
itself. But grace, as it means the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, renewing and sanctifying the will, he denied 
altogether. Augustine defenrled this as an essential 
of godliness, and therefore it appears always pro- 
minent on the face of the Pelagian controversy. It 
w'as a point of the utmost consequence ; for it draws 
along with it all the other essential doctrines. 

In the works of Ambrose we have another let- 
ter, under the name of Ambrose, addressed to the 
same virgin Deraetrias : it seems written in the 
latter times of the controversy, and could not there- 
fore be a letter of Ambrose. Probably it Avas written 
by the anonymous author of the treatise on the 
Calling of the Gentiles. Certainly it resembles his 
manner both in style and sentiment ; and a few 
quotations from it will deserve to be inserted here. 
He appears to have seen, in perfect harmony witli 
Augustine, that the real stress of the controvei’sy 
lay, not in a speculative set of doctrines, but in the 
solid provision made for humility. The doctrine of 
efficacious grace provides for this, Pelagianism ex- 
cludes it. And on this single point the whole merit 
of the controversy may safely be made to depend. 

* Ep.l.xxxiv. p. 185. 
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There must, he observes, be an uniting grace, 
which confederates and harmonizes the multifold 
unity of the saints and their beautiful variety. This 
grace is true humility. In various duties there are 
various degrees of virtue : but in genuine humility 
every thing is solid and indivisible, and therefore 
it makes all its subjects to be one, because it admits 
of no inequality. The peculiarity then of this grace 
lies in the confession of the grace of God, which is 
wholly rejected, unless it be wholly received. — That 
man ejects himself out of grace, who distrusts its 
fulness, as if man needed the help of God in one 
part, and did not need it in another part of his ac- 
tions ; as if any moment could be assigned, in \<1iich 
it would not be ruinous to him to be deprived of 
the Holy Spirit. He, indeed, in the essence of the 
Deity, is^every where, and all-comprehensive ; but 
is conceived in a certain manner to recede from 
those whom he ceases to govern. And the cessa- 
tion of his aid is to be conceived as his absence, 
which that man madly thinks to be useful to him- 
self, who rejoices in his good actions, and thinks 
that he rather tlian God hath wrought them. The 
grace of God must therefore be owned in the full- 
est and most unqualified sense ; the first ofiice of 
which is, that his help be felt*. We have not re- 
ceived, says the Apostle, the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit of God ; that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God. Whence, if 
any man think that he has any good things of which 
God is not the author, but himself, he has not the 
Spirit of God, but of the world, and swells with that 
sc^cular wisdom, of which it is written, I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise. — Amidst all the evils of 
|nen, to glory in our own intellects, instead of divine 
illumination, in knowing God, and to be elated in 
ourselves at the expense of the divine glory, is most 
dangerous. To desire to be preferred before all, i$ 
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mischievous ; much more so to take a man’s hope? 
from the Lord, and fix it on himself. Is not this 
to fulfil that scripture, ‘ Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord*?’ It is the 
very sin of the devil, which ejected him from heaven. 
And lie drew our first parents into the same, caus- 
ing them to rest in the liberty of their own will. — 
Men more easily guard against this pride in evil 
things ; in virtues it is most studiously to be re- 
pelled, because he to whom praise seems due, is 
speciously ensnared by the temptation, — Satan, in 
this respect, has his eye peculiarly on the active, 
the sober, the chaste, and the virtuous ; he w'ould 
ruin them by the pride of self-sufficiency. Innu- 
merable souls, and the churches in general, have 
withstood the infection of the new' doctrine ; but 
some souls have imbibed the poison. Hence the 
insidious commendation of human nature, and the 
defence of its original rectitude as ever preserved 
unblemished ; hence Adam’s sin has been asserted 
to be noxious only by example ; hence in fact the 
abolition of infant-baptism ; hence the unsound 
confession of grace, as bestowed according to merit; 
hence the perlidy of owning, among us, the wounds 
of original sin, and of declaring, among their own 
partisans, that Adam hurt us only by example. But 
while the Lord Jesus says, the whole need not a phy- 
sician, but the sick, they, though silent, cry aloud in 
pride. We are whole, we need not a physician, — 
Consider what is done in regeneration, not looking 
only at the external sign, but also at the inward 
grace. Are not vessels of wrath changed into ves- 
sels of mercy ? And men born not of blood, nor ot 
the will of man, but of God ? Says not Christ, 
without me ye can do nothing ? Does any man say, 
that he abides in Christ, who doubts of Christ s 
working in him ?” — After quoting a number of very 
* Jerem. xvii. 
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pertinent scriptures, he goes on : “ Every godly 
motion of the illuminated mind is not to be sepa- 
rated from the human will, because man does nothing 
right, except what he does willingly ; but a right in- 
tention of mind is the effect of the inspiration of 
the divine will. Other sins mar only the virtues to 
which they stand opposed ; this of self-righteous- 
ness, while it assumes all, mars every thing. The 
image of God is genuine, when it is adorned with 
no other ornaments than what are received from the 



Heavenly Husband. — Humility and charity are kin- 
dred virtues, inseparably connected, insomuch, that 
what St. Paul asserts of the latter *, may safely be 
predicated of the former.” 

The whole epistle is excellent, and a treasure of 
evangelical doctrine. But let us proceed to other 
monuments of antiquity. 

The letter of the African council f, in which a letter 
Aurelius, of Carthage, presided, and which was ad- AfrTc!m* 
dressed to Innocent, of Rome, contains the follow^- ccuncii. 


ing sentiments : “ They (the Pelagians) attempt, by 
their praises of free-wdll, to leave no room for the 
grace of God, by which we are Christians, the Lord 
saying, if the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed. They assert, that the grace of God 
consists in this, that he hath so created the nature of 
man, that by his own will he can fulfil the law of 
God. The law itself too they reckon to belong to 
grace, because God hath given it for a help to men. 
—But the real grace of God, by which a man is caus- 
ed to delight in the law after the inward man, they 
will not acknowledge, though they dare not openly 
oppose it. Yet, what else do they in effect, while they 
teach, that human nature is alone sufficient to en- 
able men to obey the law? Not. attending to the 
Scripture, ‘ it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that show'eth mercy;’ 
And, ‘ we are not sufficient of ourselves to think any 


* 1 Cor. xiii. t Ep- QO* 
. DD3 
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thing as of oursdves.’ We beseech you to observe 
the necessary consequence of such opinions, namely, 
that we have no occasion, on their plan, to pray that 
we enter not into temptation : nor had our Lord oc- 
casion to say to Peter, I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not. He might hauit contented him- 
self with exhorting or commanding him to keep his 
faith. And, instead of saying to his disciples, watch 
and pray, it would have sufficed to say, watch. 
When St. Paul prays, that the Ephesians might be 
strengthened with might in the inner man by his 
Spirit, they, in consistency with their plan, might 
have said, they might be strengthened w ith might, 
by the ability of nature received in our creation. 
It follows too, that infants need not to be baptized 
at all, as being perfectly innocent, and needing no 
redemption.” 

Innocent * agreed with the ideas of the council 
in his reply. We have next in order the letter of 
the JVIilevitanian council to the same Innocent f, in 
which Pelagianism is opposed in a similar manner, 
and a good use is made of the contrast between the 
first and second Adam, in the fifth chapter to the 
Romans. And from these and many other testi- 
monies, it is evident that the great instrument by 
which Pelagius deceived men was, that he used the 
word grace in a sense which certainly is not scrip- 
tural. With him, whatever is the gift of God is 
called grace ; so that a man, who, by the use of his 
natural powers, in conjunction with the aid of the 
revealed will of God, should expect to please God, 
might be said to seek to be saved by grace ; though 
it is certain, that the term in the New Testament is 
restrained to spiritual blessings. 

Augustine, in conjunction w'ith a few other 
bishops, wrote again to Innocent J. “Without 
doubt, says he, the grace by which we are saved, is 
not that with which we are created. For if those 


+ 98- 1 95. 
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bishops * who acquitted Pelagius, had understood 
that he called that grace, which we have in common 
with the wicked, and that he denied that which we 
have as Christians and sons of God, he would have 
appeared intolerable. I blame not then his judges, 
who understood the word grace in its common ac- 
ceptation. Pelagius alone is not now our object ; 
perhaps he is corrected ; (I wish it may be the 
case ;) but many souls are in danger of being be- 
guiled. Let him be sent for to Rome, and asked 
what he means precisely by the term grace ; or let 
him explain himself by letter ; and if he be found to 
speak in the same manner as the church of Christ, 
let us rejoice in him. For whether he calls grace 
free will, or remission of sins, or the precept of the 
law, he explains not that grace of the Holy Spirit 
which conquers lusts and temptations, and which 
He nho ascended into heaven has poured on us 
abundantly. He who prays, ‘ lead us not into tempt- 
ation,’ does not pray that he may be a man, that 
he may have free-will, nor for the remission of sins, 
the subject of the former petition, nor that he may 
receive a command. Prayer itself then is a testi- 
mony of grace; and we shall rejoice that he is 
right, or corrected. Law^ and grace are to be dis- 
tinguished ; the law commands, grace bestows. If 
you will look into the book of Pelagius, given us 
by Tiraasius and Jacob f, and take the trouble to 
examine the places, which we have marked, you 
will lind, that to the objection made to him, that he 
denied the grace of God, he replies, that this grace 
was the nature in which God created us. It he 
disown the book, or those passages, Ave contend not, 
let him anathematize them, and confess in plain 
words, the grace which Christian doctrine teaches, 
which is not nature, but nature saved ; not by ex- 
ternal doctrine, but by the supply of the Spirit and 
secret mercy. For though natural gifts may be 
* He means the Synod at Lydda. t 9^< 

D D 4 
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CHAP, called grace, yet that grace, by which we are pre- 
> . destinated, called, justified, glorified, is quite a dif- 

ferent thing. It is of this the Apostle speaks, when 
he says, if by grace, then it is no more of works. 
And, to him that worketh not, but believeth on 
Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness. I’or if Christ had not died for our 
sins, Pelagius’s possibility of nature, which he makes 
to be grace, would have been just the same.” 

But I must quote no more of this excellent epis- 
tle, in which the very hinge, on which the contro- 
versy turned, is explained, and which affords an 
easy key to solve all the perplexities and ambiguities, 
with which the opposers of grace, ancient or modem, 
so much darken the subject. 

Innocent agrees with Augustine, but whites not 
like a master of the subject. Indeed his impor- 
tance in the controversy was rather founded on his 
local situation, than on any great character either of 
learning or piety. 

swT letters to Si.xtus, the Roman presbj^ter, 
Augustine answers Pelagian objections *. “ They 

think that God is by this means made a respecter 
of persons. They do not consider, that due pu- 
nishment is inflicted on the condemned, not due 
grace bestowed on the acquitted. But it is unjust, 
they say, that one be acquitted, the other punished 
in the same cause. Truly, it is just that both be 
punished. Who can deny it?” He goes on to 
quote Rom. ix — “ But why the Lord frees this man 
rather than that, let him examine, who can fathom 
the depth of divine judgment ; but let him he- 
WARE OF THE PRECIPICE. In the mean time, to 
him, who lives as yet by faith, and sees but in part, 
it is enough to know or believe, that God frees none 
but by gratuitous mercy through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that he condemns none but with tlie 
strictest truth by the same our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
f jo 4 , 105, . 
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Vitalis, of Cartha'ge, though not a Pelagian by cent. 

profession, taught that men were indebted to their , 

own free-will for their conversion to God, and not 
to the operations of divine grace. Augustine * un- 
dertakes to convince him of his error, by pressing 
upon his conscience the duty confessed by Chris- 
tians to be binding on all men who professed Chris- 
tianity, namely, to pray for their fellow-creatures ; 
for infidels, that they might believe ; for catechumens, 
that God would inspire them with a desire for rege- 
neration ; and for the faithful, that they may perse- 
vere. He shows, that the necessary consequence of 
Vitalis’s sentiments was, that the pastors should con- 
tent themselves with preaching the doctrine to men 
without praying for them, as he confined his idea 
of divine grace to the exhibition of the doctrine to 
mankind. He presses this argument on the con- 
science of Vitalis, by giving repeated scriptural 
proof of the duty of praying for all sorts of men, 
which would be rendered altogether nugatory by the 
Pelagian sentiments. 

The letter to Anastasius breathes an evangelical Letter t<. 
spirit of charity, distinguishes that Christian grace A""®'-**''' 
from the spirit of slavish fear, and in no mean degree 
leads the humbled soul from the Law to the Gospel, 
opposing, toward the close, the Pelagian pride, 
which, teaching man to tmst in himself, mars the 
whole design of Christianity "I'. The w hole is so 
excellent, that I am tempted to transcribe ; bvit 
brevity must be studied, and it will be no contempt- 
ible fruit of my labour, if young theological stu- 
dents be incited to read such a Divine as Augustine 
lor themselves. 


In a smdl epistolary treatise concerning the Bap- OtiBapfism 
tism of Infants^, he argues from the confessed an- 
tiquity and propriety of their baptism, admitted by 
Pelagians themselves, to the proof of the doctrine 


* 167. t Ep. 144. 

t Ep. 16 of the Appendix to the Epist. Paris Edit. 
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CHAP, of original sia, and, toward the tlose, he thus rebukes 
. . the pretensions to perfection made by those heretics ; 

“ As to their affirming, that some men haye lived 
or do live without sin, it were to be wishe^ it were 
so ; it is to be endeavoured, that it may be so ; it is 
to be prayed, that it may be so ; nor yet is it to te 
trusted, that it is so. For to those, who wish and 
strive and pray with just supplication, whatever re- 
mains of sin is daily remitted through this their cor- 
dial prayer, forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us. Whoever asserts 
that this prayer is in this life unnecessary to any the 
most holy persons, (I except the most holy onj; 
alone,) he greatly mistakes, and pays a compliment, 
I am persuaded, very unacceptable to him whom he 
commends. If he think himself to be such a one, 
‘ he deceives himself, and the truth is not in him,’ 
for no other reason but that he thinks falsely. The 
Physician, who is not needful for the whole, but for 
the sick, knows in his method of cure how to per- 
fect us for eternal salvation, who does not even take 
away death, the wages of sin, from those whose sins 
he yet forgives, that even in their struggles to over- 
come the fear of it, they might undertake a contest 
for the sincerity of faith : and in some things he does 
not assist even his righteous ones to perfect righteous- 
ness, lest they should be lifted up ; that so, while 
no man living is justified in his sight, we might be 
indebted constantly to him for forgiveness, and 
thank him for the same ; and thus by holy Immiliiy 
be healed and recovered from that first cause of all 
vices, THE SWELLING OF PRIDE.” 

I may not dwell much on the larger treatises. 
Three books The three books to Marcellinus against the Pela- 
*" gians are the works of a master. In them he solidly 

confutes the idea of sinless perfection, and in an- 
swering their arguments, shows the nature of the 
controversy at that time. He defends the doctrine 
of original sin, and the custom of baptizing infantS) 
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and evinces the novelty of the Pelagian notion of 
man’s original innocence since the fall *. 

In his book of N ature and Grace he argues in much 
the safie manner, and opposes a Pelagian writer, 
Ajho extolled nature, and who found fault with those 
who charged their sin on the weakness of the 
human powers. In this treatise he observes, that 
Pelagianism appears to him to make a man forget 
why he is a Christian '('. His two books written 
expressly against Pelagius, contain a shrewd answer 
to a shrewd adversary. Augustine's inaccurate no- 
tion of the term justification, confounding it with 
sanctification, appears very plainly in this treatise §, 
of which more hereafter. In the same treatise ap- 
pears also Pelagius’s false notion of grace, as consist- 
ing in external revelation only. The heretic’s idea 
of “ power” from God, and of “ will” IVoni man, 
mentioned in the beginning of this treatise, is re- 
markably descriptive of his sentiments. Augustine's 
tract of Predestination and Grace is agreeable to his 
other w'orks||. In the same volume arc the epistles 
of Prosper and Hilary, concerning Send- Pelagianism 
in Gaul. Their coincidence in sentiment with Au- 
gustirie is apjiarent, and the rise of this heresy and 
its views are by them illustrated. 

His observations on the good of perseverance 
show us his notion of this grace, w hich seems, how'- 
ever, difl’erent from the account in the sixth and 
tenth chapters of St. John. 

Satan ever inclines men to extremes ; and there 
were not wanting those, who, owning the doctrine 
of grace so strenuously preached by Augustine, be- 
gan to think it wrong or absurd to rebuke men for 
sin. “ If I act wrong, I am not to be blamed, but 
God is to be prayed to, to give me what he has not 
given me. It would be right to blame me, if, 
through my own fault. I were debarred of the 
power of doing good.'’ 

* Aug. opera, tom. vi. t Tom. vi. J Id. § p. 166. |f Id. 
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On Rebuke To answer these ol^ections, and to show the con- 
and Grace, gjgtency of the doctrines of grace with the use of 
means, exhortations, and endeavours, Augustine 
wrote his little tract of “ Rebuke and Graceli.” He 
cannot be said to have done full justice to the sub- 
ject: it required an accurate course of argumenta- 
tion t* But the little which he says is sufficient for 
serious and humble minds. The proud and the 
careless alone are overcome by such perversions as 
these which occasioned the tract. “ O man, in 
precepts and commands, know what thou oughtest 
to possess ; in rebukes, know thou art disobedient 
through thy own fault; in prayer, know whence thou 
mayst receive what thou desirest.” 

“ Thou art to be rebuked, because thou art not 
willing to be rebuked. Thou wouklst not have 
thy vices to be shown thee ; thou wouldst not have 
them smitten, nor have the wholesome pain, that 
thou mightest sedk the |)hysician.’' 

“ This is the utility of rebuke, which is used salu- 
briously, sometimes in a greater, sometimes in a 
less degree, according to the diversity of sins ; and 
is then wholesome, when the supreme Physician 
pleases.” I le show's that original sin in itself deserves 
rebuke, that from the pain of rebuke the regenerated 
wall may arise, if the person rebuked be a son of 
promise, “ that while the rod of correction sounds 
outwardly, God within may work to will and to do 
by secret inspiration.” 

He shows the difference betw'een the state of Adam, 
when perfect, and that of the best Christians while 
on earth. “ They, though far less comfortable than 
he, because of the manifold conflict of the new and 
the old man, are nevertheless supplied with much 
stronger grace, even that of God made man, to 
emancipate them from their evils.” 

• Tom. vi. 

t See the subject fully, and as appears, unanswerably con- 
sidered, in Edwards’s Free-will. 



Augustine’s city of god. 

- Jerom’s writings against Pelagianism should noW 
be considered. But of them it will suffice to say, 
that he is, no less than Augustine, determined in his 
opposition to the heresy. His doctrine of grace is 
sound ; and an humility of spirit highly adapted in- 
deed to Ae subject, but very contrary to the natural 
temper of that choleric writer, appears. One short 
sentence deserves to be immortalized: HiEC homi- 

NIBUS SOLA PERFECTIO, SI IMPERFECTOS SE ESSE 

noverint*. “This is the only perfection 
OF men, to know themselves imperfect.” 
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CHAP, V. 

A SHORT VIEW OF AUGUSTINE’s “ CITY OF GOD.” 

The subject of this great work is so much of a piece Augustine'* 
with the history before us, the work itself is so re- 
markable a monument of genius, learning, and piety 
united, and deserves so well both of the classical 
scholar, and the theologian, that the reader will 
either expect some account of it, or at least excuse 
me, if I attempt it. Ecclesiastical antiquity has 
been too much depreciated in our times, and stu- ' 
dents in divinity have been discouraged from the 
study of the Fathers. In truth, a selection of them 
ought to be made ; to praise or dispraise the primi • 
live writers in general is obviously absurd. But 
Augustine's City of God deserv'es an unqualilied 
commendation. The young student who shall me- 
ditate on it with deep attention, will liud it richly 
to repay his labour ; and the following review' of its 
plan and contents may teach him what he is to 
expect from it. 

The capture of Rome by Alaric the Goth, and 
the subsequent plunder and miseries of the imperial 
city, had opened the mouths of the Pagans to blas- 
* Jeroin’s works, vol. i. gi. P. Go. 
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pherae the true God, and to accuse Christianity as 
the cause of the declension of the empire. How-, 
ever trifling such an agrument may now appear, at 
that time it had so great weight, that it gave occa- 
sion to Augustine, iv his zeal for the housie 
OF GOD, to write this treatise. 

The work itself consists of twenty-two books. 

Book 1st. The first states the objections made by the Pagans, 
and answers them in form. It was a remarkable 
fact, that all who fled to the church called the I3a- 
silicae of the Apostles, whether Christians or not, 
were preserved from military fury, llie author 
takes notice of this singular circumstance, as a proof 
of the great authority of the name and doctrine of 
Christy even among Pagans, and shows that no 
instance can be found in their history, where many 
vanquished people w'ere s[)ared out of respect to 
their religious worship. He justly observes, there- 
fore, that the evils accompanying the late disaster 
ought to be ascribed to the usual events of war, the 
benefits to the pow er of the name of Christ. His 
thoughts on the promiscuous distribution of good 
and evil in this life are uncommonly excellent. “ If 
all sin, he observes, w’ere now punished, nothing 
might seem to be reserved to the last judgment. 
If the Divinity punished no sin openly pow, liis 
providence might be denied. In like manner, in 
prosperous things, if some petitions for temporal 
things were not abundantly answered, it might be 
said that they were not at God’s disposal. If all 
petitions were granted, it might be thought, that we 
should serve God only for the sake of worldly 
things.” And in a number of elegant allusions he 
goes on to show the benefit of afflictions to the 
righteous, and the curse Avhich accompanies them 
to the wicked *. He mentions also the propriety of 
punishing the godly often in this life, because they 

• Pari iBotu exagitatum & exlialat horribiliter coenum, & 
suaviter fragrat unguentum, &c. It is a just recommendation 
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are not sufficiently weaned from the world, and be- cent; 
cause they do not rebuke the sins of the world as . . 

they ought, but conform too much to the taste of 
ungodly men. He answers the objections drawn 
fgjm their sufferings in the late disaster. “ Many 
Christians, say they, are led captive. It would be 
very miserable, he owns, if they could be led to 
any place, where they could not find their God.” 

In the same book he excellently handles the subject 
of suicide, demonstrates its cowardice, and exposes 
the pusillanimity of Cato. He mentions the prayer 
of Paulinus bishop of Nola, who had reduced him- 
self to poverty for the sake of Christ, when tlie Bar- 
barians laid waste his city, “ Lord, suffer me not 
to be tormented on account of gold and sil\^r ; for 
where all my wealth is, thou knowest.” For there 
he had his all, where the Lord hath directed us to 
lay up our treasure, and he strongly insists, as the 
fullest answer to objections, that the saint loses 
nothing by all his afflictions. 

Having sufficiently spoken to the particular oc- 
casion, he proceeds, in the second book, to wage Book w. 

OFFENSIVE WAR WITH THE PAGANS, and shoWS 

that while their religion prevailed, it never promoted 
the real benefit of men. In this book he proves his 
point with respect to moral evils. Immoral prac- 
tices were not discouraged or prohibited in the least 
by the popular idolatiy, but, on the contrary, vice 
and flagitiousness were encouraged. He triumphs 
in the peculiar excellence of Cihristian institutes, 
because by them instruction was constantly diffused 
among the body of the people, of which the whole 
system of Pagan worship was void. His observa- 
tions on Stage-plays*, and on the vicious manners 
of tlie Romans, even in the best times of their ro- 
ot this treatise, that its Latinity is of a suiierior taste to that 
of his other works, which were written to the populace; this 
was meant for the perusal of philosophers. 

* By Roman laws, playm couM not be admitted into Roman 

Szen^ip. 
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public, as confessed by Sallust, or at least deduced 
by fair inference from his writings, are extremely 
worthy of attention. I have not seen a more just 
estimate any where of Roman virtue, than is to be 
found in this and some of the following books. The 
classical reader will do well to attend to his remarks, 
after he has made himself master of the historical facts. 
And, it is only one instance among many of the 
unhappy propensity of the age to infidelity, that the 
specious sophisms of Montesquieu concerning the 
virtue of the Roman republic, are so much sought 
after and held in such veneration, while the solid 
arguments of Augustine are scarcely known among 
us. He eloquently describes what sort of felicity a 
carnal^lteart would desire, and in the description, 
shows the* unreasonableness of its wishes. In the 
same book will be found some valuable remains of 
Cicero de Republica, a most profound and in- 
genious treatise, of which a few fragments are pre- 
served by Augustine, and which are introduced by 
him, to show, that, by Cicero’s confession, the Ro- 
man state was completely ruined before the times 
of Christianity. The book concludes with a pathetic 
exhortation to unbelievere. 

In the third book, he demonstrates that the Pa- 
gans had no more help from their religion against 
natural evils, than they had against moral. He re- 
counts the numberless miseries endured by the Ro- 
mans long before the coming of Christ, such as 
would by malice have been imputed to the Christian 
religion had it then existed, some of which were 
more calamitous than any thing which they had 
lately sustained from the Goths. 

In the fourth book, he demonstrates that the 
Roman felicity, such as it was, was not caused by 
their religion. Here he weighs the nature of that 
glory and extent of empire with which the carnal 
heart is so much captivated, andi demonstrates in 
the most solid manner, that a large extended etii- 
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p’lre is no more an evidence of felicity, than im- 
mense property is in private life ; and whoever has 
been fascinated by political writers, ancient or mo- 
dem, into an admiration of this false glory, may se^ 
it^xcellently combated by the reasonings of Augus- 
tine. The Pantheistic philosophy, of which the 
old sages are full, is ridiculed, and the futility of 
all the popular rdigions exposed. In the conclu- 
sion he gives a short view of the dispensations of 
Providence toward the Jews, and shows the supe- 
ricwity of their felicity, so long as they were obedient, 
to that of the Romans. 
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In the fifth book, he describes the virtue of the Book 5tb. 
old Romans, and what reward was given to it here 
on earth — shadowy reward for shadowy virtue He 
gives an excellent account of the vice of vain-glory, 
and contrasts it with the humility of Christians. 

He demonstrates that it was the tme God who dis- 


pensed his mercies and judgments toward the Ro- 
mans. A more striking view of the emptiness of 
warlike grandeur cannot be found than in the ac- 
count which he gives of the condition' of the victors 
and the vanquished, and in the demonstration that 
the latter were no way inferior to the former in 
point of mal happiness, except in the crisis of battle. 

In the same book, he argues against Cicero, and 
shows the consistency of the prescience of God with 
he free agency of man. In this and some other 
)arts of his works, the discerning reader may see 
lome traces of that ingenious w'ork, Jonathan Ed- 
tvards’s Enquiry on Eree-will. He takes notice of 
he total defeat sustained by Rhadagases, the bar- 
barous Pagan in Italy, and reminds the Gentiles 
bow insultingly they had declared beforehand, that 
iie would certainly be victorious. His observations 
on the ill success of the pious emperor Gratian, 
and the prosperity of Constantine and Theodosius, 
deserve also our attention. 

Having shown in the first five books, that Pa- 
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ganism could do nothing for men in temporal 
things, in the live following books he proves, that 
it was also totally insignificant with respect to the 
next life*. Here we meet with some valuable 
fragments of the very learned Varro, who divides 
religion into three kinds, the fabulous, the philo- 
sophical, and the political. Here too we have a 
clear and historical detail of the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers f. 

Of the remaining books, the four first describe 
the beginning, the four middle the progress, and 
the four last the issues of the two states, namely, 
the city of God and the World; the history of 
both, and the different genius and spirit of each, 
are throi^out conceived with great energy by the 
author, and are illustrated with copiousness and 
perspicuity. 

The eleventh hook begins with a just and solid 
view of the knowledge of God by the Mediator, 
and the authority of the Scriptures. A number of 
questions, which respect the beginnings of things, 
rather curious than important, follow. Among 
these there is, in the twelfth chapter, an occasional 
comparison of the felicity of the just in this life with 
that of Adam befwe his fall, which deserves a better 
character. His metaphysics concerning the origin 
of evil are interspersed. But the greater part of the 
book may l)e omitted with little toss to the reader. 
Y et his censure of Origen in the twenty-third chapter 
deserves attention. 

In the twelfth book the question concerning the 
origin of evil is still more explicitly stated; and 
the r)pinion8 of those who pretend to account for 
the origin of the world in a tnanner different from 
the Scriptures, and to give it an antiquity much 
superior to that which is assigned to it in them, 
ate refuted. 

The thirteenth book describes the fall of man ; but 

• Book vi. t Bode viii. 
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questions of little or no moment are interspersed ; 
and the subtilty of the learning of his times meeting 
with his argumentative mind, leads him here, as in 
various other parts of his writings, into trifling dis» 
qiiisitions. I do not, however, reckon of this sort 
his account of the difference between an animal and 
spiritual body, because it throws some good light 
on the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

The fourteenth book contains matter more in- 
teresting than the foregoing three, though it is not 
without unimportant speculations. A just idea of 
the magnitude of the first sin is given, and the 
justice of God is excellently vindicated. In the close 
of this book he contrasts the two statoj^n a very 
graphical manner. “ Two sets of afteefions have 
produced two states : self-love produced an earthly 
one to the contempt of God ; the love of God 
produced a heavenly one to the contempt of man. 
Ihat glories in man, this in the' Lord. That seeks 
glory from men, to this, God, the witness of the 
conscience is the greatest glory. That exalts the 
head in its own glory, this says to its God, thou 

AKT MY GLORY, AND THE LIFTER UP OF MY 

HEAD, In that the lust of power reigns, in this men 
serve one another in love, governors in providing 
subjects in obeying. That loves its own strength, 
this says to its God, I will love thee, o lord, 
my strength. In that, wise men live according 
to man, and pursue the goods of body or mind, or 
both, or, if they know God, honour him not as God, 
nor are thankful. In this, human wisdom is of .no 
account, godliness Is all, in wliich the true God 
>8 worshipped, and the reward is expected, in the 
society of saints and angels, that God may be all 
in all.” 

In the fifteenth book, he enters upon the second 
P®®t of thb history of the two states namely, their 
progress. He describes very justly the two types, 
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Sarah and Agar, and illustrates the spirit and genius 
of the two sects by the cases of Cain and Abel; He 
confutes those, who would make the lives of the 
Antediluvians of shorter duration than that assigned 
them in Scripture. His reflections on the Ark and 
the Deluge are just, though to us they contain 
little that is new ; and in the last chapter he shows 
that the literal and allegorical sense of Scripture 
ought both to be supported, w ithout depreciating 
either. 

The sixteenth book carries on the history of the 
city of God from Noah to David, and contains 
important instruction throughout, especially to those 
who have not read the same things in modern 
authors. 

The sewnteenth book may be called the prophetic 
histoiy. He shows a doitble sense must necessarily 
be affixed to the words of the prophets, in which 
sometimes the literal, sometimes the spiritual, and 
sometimes both senses are applicabler He justly 
observes, therefore, that the Scriptures are to be 
untlergtood in a tripartite sense. And he gives an 
admirable instance of his views in Hannah’s song in 
the first book of Samuel, in which a king is prophe- 
sied of, at a time when no king was in Israel. His 
comments on the Psalms are excellent also to the 
same purpose. These views are so remote from the 
usual mode of reasoning in our times, that they will 
not easily find credit in the world. But 1 Avi*! 
venture to affirm, that the more men study the 
Scriptures, the more they will see the justness ot 
Augustine’s remarks, and the necessity of admitting 
them. 


Book i8iS. In the eighteenth book he dis|flays much learning 
in describing the times of the world coeval with 
those of the church of God, prior to the birth ot 
Christ. He proves the superior antiquity of pro- 
phetic authority to that of any philosophers. The 
remarkable harmony of the sacred writers, in the 
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promotion of one system, and the endless discor- cent. 
dancies of philosophers, are ably contrasted. Yet . 
he proves from the earliest times, that the citizens 
of the new Jerusalem were not confined absolutely 
to Jewry. 

In speaking of the times of Christ and the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, he observes *, “In this 
indignant world, in these evil days, whilst the church 
is procuring future dignity by present humility, and 
is disciplined by the incentives of fear, the torments 
of pain, the fatigue of labours, and the dangers of 
temptations, rejoicing only in hope, when her joy is 
sound, many reprobates are mixed with the good ; 
both are collected into the Gospel-net, and both, in- 
cluded in this world as in a sea, swim pmimiscuously 
till they reach the shore, where the ma shall be 
severed from the good, and in the good, as in his 
temple, God shall be all in all.” — Christ chose 
disciples meanly born, obscure and illiterate, that 
whatever great things they should do, he might be 
in them, and do all. One he had among them, whose 
evil he turned to good, by making it an instrument of 
his passion, and affording an example to his church 
of enduring evil. His holy church being planted, 

.so far as his bodily presence required, he sutiered, 
died, rose again, showing by his passion what we 
ought to sustain for truth, by his resurrection what 
to hope for in eternity ; and this is an additional 
lesson to the great mystery of redemption, by which 
his blood was shed for the remission of our sins. He 
proves that the faith of the Gospel is strengthened 
by the dissentions of heretics ; and after some 
observations on Antichrist, as just as might be ex- 
pected in his time, he concludes with a remark on 
a Pagan prophecy, which affirmed that the Chris- 
tian religion would only continue three hundred 
and sixty-five years. “ What may be doing, says 
h®, at the end of this period in other parts of tlw 
* Chftp. xKx. 
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CHAP, world, it may be needless to inquire. I will 
, ■ mention what I know ; in the renowned city of 

Carthage, the imperial officers, in the year following 
the predicted extinction of Christianity, overturned 
the temples of the idols, and brake the image*. 
And for the space of thirty years since that time, 
the* falsity of the pagan divination being notorious, 
occasion hath been given to render the progress of 
the Gospel still more triumphant.” 

The four last books describe the issues of the 
Book i9ih. two states. The nineteenth deserves the studious 
attention of every scholar, who would accurately 
distinguish- between theology and philosophy. He 
contrasts the ideas of happiness exhibited by both 
with great clearness, and, while he does justice to all 
the good that is found in secular systems, he points 
out their fundamental errors. The principles of 
evangelical virtue are stated ; the miseries of life are 
described, and both the true relief against them 
which the Gospel proposes is exhibits, and the 
false consolations of philosophy are justly exposed. 
In fine (for my limits admit not a longer detail) 
the reader will find here the mass of secular philo- 
sophy reduced to order, its errors detected, and 
the very picture of the Christian state and genius 
delineated. 

Bool 20th. The twentieth book undertakes to describe the 
last judgment. But as the vigorous and discursive 
genius of the author led him to handle a multitude 
of intricate questions, and to undertake the exposi- 
tion of some of the most difficult prophecies in the 
Scripture, for which the early times in which he 
lived were unequal, through want of the evidence 
of their accomplishment, almost the whole is very 
^ uninteresting. 

Former of In the two last books he gives his ideas of the 
booir punishment of the wicked, and of the happiness 
of the righteous in a future state. The former, 
though it has a mixture of curious questions, ^^re 
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subtile than important, will from the eleventh chapter cent. 
to the end deserve a careful perusal. I have not 
seen in so small a compass, a sounder answer to the ' 
objections of men against the Divine justice in 
Dunishing sin eternally, than is to be found in the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters. It appears that the 
Lord’s Prayer was daily used by the church* in.his 
time, and though he seems to give an unsound inter- 
pretation of our Lord’s words, of making friends 

OF THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS, yet he 

confesses his interpretation would be dangerous in 
practice ; and he protests against the ideas of those 
who imagine they can atone for their sins by alms. 

He refutes various presumptions of men who expect 
to escape the damnation of hell without a sound 
conversion. # 

In the last book, which describes the eternal rest Last book, 
of the city of God, he dwells a little on the external 
evidences of Christianity, and in speaking of mira- 
cles, he describes some which were wrought in his 
own time. * One of them, the healing of a disorder, 
seems peculiarly striking, because it was in answer 
to prayer. I have again to regret the scholastic 
and subtile taste of his times interwoven with most 
important matter. The twenty-second chapter gives 
as striking a proof, draivn from facts, of human 
apostasy as I have seen. The reflections in the two 
next chapters are also admirable. And he closes 
with a delightful view of the eternal felicity of the 
church of God. 

Should the very imperfect sketch I have given of 
this work, one of the greatest eflbrts of genius and 
learning in any age, induce any classical scholars to 
peruse it with candour and attention, and, by the 
blessing of God, to imbibe som^ portion of the 
heavenly spirit of the author, I shall have cause to 
rejoice. One caution I must however give in reading 
it, which, indeed, is generally necessary in reading the 

• Chap. last. 
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Fathers, and it is that which I would keep steadily 
in view throughout this history. We must forget 
our OWN times, spirit, taste, and manner: we 
must transplant ourselves into those of the author, 
and make allowances for his modes both of think- 
ing and speaking, which are extremely different 
from our own. Without this reasonable degree of 
candour, to which, however, few minds are suf- 
ficiently inclined, it is impossible to make a just 
estimate of the works which pass under our 
examination. 


CHAP. VI. 

auoustine’s conduct toward the 

DONATI.STS. 

The active spirit of the bishop of Hippo found 
sufficient employment in his long course of private 
and public labours against the Pelagians, the Mani- 
chees, and the Donatists, besides the general care 
of the African churches, and the peculiar inspection 
of his own diocese. The two former sects he in a 
manner eradicated : his own experience in religion 
fitted him for the work. The last sect he opposed 
with much success. Vital godliness, it is true, is 
not so much interested in this opposition, nor does 
his conduct here merit in all respects that praise 
in regard to them, which it does in regard to the 
others. 

Let us distinguish the Donatists as they ought to 
be. Some of them were, comparatively speaking, 
a mild and peaceable people; others, called the 
CiRCUMCELLiONEs, Were a mere banditti, sons of 
violence and bldbdshed, who neither valued their 
own lives, nor those of their neighbours, and fre- 
quently were remarkable for committing suicide in 
a fit of frenzy. They had a peculiar mdice against 
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tKe pastots of the general church, and way-laid thern, 
from time to time, attacked them with armed force, 
and mutilated, or even killed them. They burnt the 
houses of those who would not comply with their 
^t, and were guilty of many detestable enormities. 
Augustine himself was several times waylaid by 
these miserable men, and once by a peculiar provi- 
dence, through the mistake of his guide, was led into 
a different road from that by which he had intended 
to travel, when he was going through one of his 
usual visitations of his diocese, a work which he was 
wont to discharge with frequency and labour. He 
learnt afterwards, that by this means he had escaped 
an ambush which they had laid for him. 

There was nothing peculiarly doctrinal in the 
whole scheme of the Donatists : they differed from 
the general church only concerning a matter of 
fact, namely, whether Cjecilian had been legally 
ordained. Augustine justly observes in his con- 
troversy with them, that, if their opponents had been 
mistaken, such a circumstance justified not at all 
their separation from the general church, since Jesus 
Christ, his grace and doctrine, remained the same. 
Yet for such a trifle, even from the close of the 
third century to this which is before us, did these 
schismatics think it worth while to rend the body 
of Christ, when the articles of belief were the same 
in both parties. So much had men forgotten to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ! 
The peaceable Donatists abhorred the madness of 
the Circumcelliones, and yet had not the discern- 
ment to see and lament the evils which their own 
needless schism had occasioned. They themselves 
were crumbled into parties, and subdivided into 
little bodies, which condemned one another, each 
arrogating to itself the title of the true church, 
while they all joined to condemn the general church. 
In the me^ time they were extremely active in 
re-baptizing multitudes in Africa; for the baptism of 
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CHAP, the general church was not by them allowed to be 
. . valid. 

Augustine owns, concerning one party of them, 
the Rogatians,that they carefully distinguished them- 
selves from the Circumcelliones. Whether the r®t 
did so, is not so evident. This may be safely afhrmea, 
that all truly humble and godly persons of the 
Donatist name (and I hope there were many such 
in Africa) must have separated themselves from 
them entirely. But it was very difficult for otliers 
to make the just distinction : Africa was full of these 
schismatics, and the furious party were undoubtedly 
very numerous. Let us briefly state the methods 
used by Augustine with respect to this people. 

At first, when he saw the vast numbers of them 
with which Africa swarmed, his heart was struck with 
horror at the thought of exposing them to the penal 
laws of the empire ; and he wrote to the Imperial 
court his sentiments and wish^, which were, that 
the lawless and savage conduct of the Circumcelliones 
might be restrained by the civil sword, but that no 
other arms should be used against the peaceable 
Donatists, tlian preaching and arguments ; because, 
as he observed, compulsive conversions were not 
genuine, and tended only to harden men in sin. 

Other bishops of the general church in Africa 
were not so moderate : they desired that the civil re- 
straints should be exercised on the whole Donatist 
name, and signified these sentiments to the Imperial < 
court, at a time when their spirits w'ere heated by 
the savage treatment of a certain bishop, who had 
fallen into the hands of the Circumcelliones, and 
was believed to have lost his life. Under the 
impression of this belief, on account of many enor- 
mities whidi had been practised by the banditti, 
the court issued orders for fines to be imposed on 
the Donatists, and banishment on their bishops. It 
was not till after these edicts were promulged, that 
it appeared, that the injured Inshop had escaped with 
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life. Augustine owns that he afterwards retracted 
his opinion, when he saw the good effects of the 
interposition of the civil magistrate. Many of the 
Circumcelliones, he observes, with much humility 
tmdjoy confessed their error, and returned Into the 
bosom of the church : numbers too, who had never 
joined in their enormities, and who had nothing to 
plead for their schism but custom and tradition, and 
the shame of inconstancy, and the fear of moles- 
tation from the Circumcelliones, when they found 
themselves exposed to the laws for the defence of 
their schism, began to examine the grounds on 
which it stood, saw and confessed their error, and 
united themselves to the general church with every 
mark of serious repentance. Moved by these 
considerations, and convinced by the effects rather 
than the reason of the case, the bishop of Hippo 
repeatedly supported in his writings the justice and 
reasonableness of the imperial methods of opposing 
the Dofiatists. 

It is certain, however, that he continued all the 
tfeie extremely tender in his conscience concerning 
Jps subject. He repeatedly and earnestly pressed 
tite magistrates on no account to shed blood, and 
i^ all his writings and conduct on this occasion 
^riaonstrated, that he was led by principle, by the 
fear of God, and by a charitable compassion for the 
^uls of men, in his contentions with the Donatists. 
6 1 know it is not easy for men to believe this, who are 
themselves profane and careless, and with whom all 
sorts of religion are of equal value, because they 
are apt to measure others by themselves. Yet, 
whoever shall take pains to w'eigh the writings of 
Augustine, and to compare them with his practice 
and general temper, will feel an invincible conviction, 
that I have not been betrayed into an excess of 
candour in forming this juagment. In truth, the 
case was mixed and complicated ; one sort of con- 
duct ought to have been held toward the furious, 
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CHAP. ' another toward the peaceable. But it was difficult 
_ . to distinguish in real fact, though none in our 

times will doubt, that Augustine’s first sentiments 
were more just than his second. He largely insists 
on the unreasonableness of the Donatists in con- 
fining the mercies of salvation to themselves, as if 
all the world had been unchristian, and Africa 
alone were possessed of the truth. And he observed, 
that their absurdity appeared still stronger in con- 
fining salvation to some particular spots of Africa, 
when they had subdivided themselves into little 
parties, each pretending to monopolize the truth. 
But then the general church should not have 
imitated this bigotry, in condemning the whole body 
of the Donatists. Highly culpable as these were 
in breaking the unity of the church, the peaceable 
part of them, who feared God and wrought righteous- 
ness, should have been owned as brethren by the 
general church, and the furious alone should have 
been rejected as unchristian, and exposed to the 
civil law for their crimes. It was an erroneous notion 
of the unity of the church, and the dread of schism 
on the one hand, which led Augustine into the mis- 
take; and it was an abuse of the right of conscience 
on the other, which seduced the Donatists *. 

' • It would be equally tedious and uninteresting to take notice 
of the endless perversions with which Mr. Clibbon has filled the 
liistoi7 of the church. A remark or two may be made, to guard 
those who read his History against his deceptions. In reading 
him (chap, xxxiii. Vol. III. Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- ' 
pire) I was sui*prised to meet with two representations, for neither 
of which I could find any foundation in original records, both 
relating to these Donatists. The first is, that he ascribes tlu 
madness, and tumult, and bloodshed of the Circumcelliones to 
the imperial persecutions in Augustine’s time. I will not say how 
far these outrages might be increased by them ; but the Donatists 
had ever been an unruly and turbulent sect. Their very origin 
was scandalous, and in Julian’s time their furious conduct de- 
served the interference of the civil magistrate, Aug. ad. Donat. 
Ep. 105. Fleury, Vol. II. B. xv. C. 32. His second account 
is still more glaringly false. He ascribes the success of tlie 
•Vandals in Africa to the effect of the same prosecution of the 
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The bishop of Calama, one of the disciples of cent. 
Augustine, going to visit his diocese, was attacked . 
by the Circumcelliones, robbed, and so ill-treated, 
that he escaped with difficulty. TJ pon this, Crispinus 
the Donatist bishop of Calama, was fined by the 
magistrate according to the laws. He denied him- 
self to be a Donatist, and the two bishops of Calama 
appeared in court, and pleaded before a great mul- 
titude, nor did Augustine refuse his assistance to the 
church on this occasion. The Donatist was con- 
victed, and required to pay the fine. But the dis- 
ciple of Augustine, satisfied with his victory, begged 
that the fine might be remitted, which request was 
granted accordingly. The pride of the Donatist 
refused to stoop, and he appealed to the Emperor, 
who ordered the law to be executed with the greatest 
rigour on the whole party. The bishops of the 
general church, however, with Augustine at their 
head, implored for them the imperial clemency and 
were successful in their petition. 

No doubt it would have been far more agreeable 
to the maxims of Christianity, had no methods but 
those of argument been employed against the Do- 
natists. But the difficulties of the case have been 
stated; and the conduct of Augustine, and, no doubt, 
of other godly persons in Africa, Avas in general of 
a piece with the mild behaviour which they displayed 
on this occasion. Instances, however, ot iniquitous 
and oppressive exactions from the peaceable Dona- 
tists would naturally take place, amidst the indig- 
nation of men’s minds against the Circumcelliones. 

Nor is there any thing in all this which impeaches 
the acknowledged sincerity, meekness, and piety of 
the bishop of Hippo, notwithstanding the mistake 

Donatists, who, he supposes, joinad the arms ofGenscric against 
the general church* Of this no proof appears at all. He might 
as justly have ascribed the Pretender^s invasion of Scotland, in 
the last rebellion, to the revival ot godliness in Great Britain, 
which took placer about the same time. 
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ciiAP. of judgment, which happened to him in common 
. with the whole church at that time. It is a de- 
licate and difficult matter to settle, in all cases, 
how far the civil magistrate ought to interfere in 
religion. Ditfercnt ages are apt to run into di& 
ferent extremes, as either superstition or profene- 
ness predominates. Doubtless there is a middle 
path of rectitude in this subject, which I have 
endeavoured to describe on a former occasion, 
though, to apply it with exactness to all cases and 
circumstances would be difficult in itself, and foreign 
to the design of this history. Donatism, however, 
under the charitable and argumentative labours of 
Augustine, received a blow, from which it never reco- 
ver^, and the sect dwindled gradually into insig- 
nificance ; and the most pleasing part of the story 
is, that by the suppression of the Circumcelliones, 
the Ecclesiastical face of Africa must have been 
abundantly meliorated, and, in all probability, a great 
accession made to the real church of Christ *. 


CHAP. VII. 

THE REST OF AUOUSTINe’s WORKS REVIEWED. 

Ijlng ^ tracts on Lying, addressed to Consensus, 
demonstrate the soundness of the author’s views in 
morality. Such indeed is the connexion between 

• After examining Augustine's writings concerning the Do- 
natists, particularly the letters 48, 50, 61, and 127, and the 
narrative of Possidonius, I have endeavoured to compress into 
this chapter the substance of the historical information which 
they contain, without troubling myself or the reader with parti- 
cular citations. 1 have dune on this occasion, what I profess 
to do generally, to the best of my ability, namely, formed my 
judgment on original evidences, and not on the opinions and 
reasonings of any modern whatever. Laborious task ! compared 
with the ease of copying other histories : invidious also, be- 
often obliges one to oppose modern representations! 

Ut is the task of a real historian. 
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one part of divine truth and another, that those who 
have the justest and the largestviews of Gospel-grace, 
have always the most exact and extensive ideas of 
moral duty, and what is more, exemplify them in life 
ajjd conversation. For the same self-righteoutness, 
which tarnishes the lustre of divine grace, always 
induces its votary to curtail the demands of the divine 
law, to adulterate it with pride and the love of the 
world, and to render a thousand things allowable in 
practice, which an humble and holy soul must abhor. 
We have seen what vague and dangerous notions of 
veracity had begun to prevail during the progress of 
superstition, from which even such men as Ambrose 
and Chrysostom were not exempt ; and that what 
are called pious frauds had in some instances been 
esteemed laudable. Augustine in the treatise before 
us, defines lying to be “ The saying of one thing and 
thinking of another;” and in all cases, even for the 
most pious and salutary purposes, he excludes lying 
as unchristian. The second chapter of the epistle 
to the Galatians had been perversely interpreted in 
that part of it which relates to the dissimulation of 
Peter*. He rescues the divine oracles from the 
abuse, and demonstrates from the most express and 
determinate decisions of the New Testament, that all 
deceit of the tongue is wicked. The task was worthy 
of him who was the principal instrument of the 
revival of godliness in the church f- 


CENT. 

V. 


* Aug. opera, tom. iv. page iZ. Paris edition, 1571* 
t In this Chapter, the other works of Augustine, which have 
not fallen under our consideration in the preceding Chapters, 
are considered, so far as I think them worthy of the reader’s 
particular attention. Those parts of his voluminous writings, 
which are either mere repetitions of what has been elsewhere 
illustrated, or seem not to convey any interesting instruction, or 
haudle subjects which have been much better treated by those 
who have had the advantage of later improvements, are omitted. 
—The book of Meditations, though more known to English 
readers than any other of the works ascribed to Augustine, on 
account of the translation of it into our language by StanB!^^ 
seems not to be his, both on account of its style, which 
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Aneustinc Ilis treatise on faith and works was w ritten- to 
«iiF«idi. obviate the Antinoniianism, which some were in 
his time desirous of introducing. Men, who still 
persevered in their sins, desired to be baptized ; and 
there w'ere those who supported their unreasonably 
wishes, and thought it sufficient to teach them, after 
baptism, how they ought to live, still holding out a 
hope to their minds, that they might be saved as by 
lire, because they had been baptized, though they 
never repented of their sins. In answer to these 
dangerous abuses, our author shows, that the true 
saving faith works by love, that the instruction of 
catechumens includes morals, as well as doctrines; 
that the labour of catechizing is exceedingly profitable 
to the church, and that persons ought to be cate- 
chized before they receive baptism, that they may 
know how vain it is to think of being eternally saved 
without holiness. He justly observes, that the 
eunuch’s answer to Philip, “ I believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God,” virtually and radically involved in 
it, a knowledge of the true character of the person 
and offices of Christ, and of the qualities which 
belong to his members. He supports his doctrine 
by Scripture authority, particularly by that of St. 
James in his second chapter; and against those who 
say, that they would believe in Christ and come to 
him, and are hindered, he observes, “ We do not 
prohibit such as are willing, from coming to Christ, 
but we prove by their own practice that they are not 
willing to come to Christ ; nor do we forbid them to 
believe in Christ, but demonstrate that they are not 

sententious, concise, abrupt, and void of any of those classical 
elegancies, which now and then appear in our author^s genuine 
writings, and also on account of the prayers to deceased Saints 
which it contains. This last circumstance peculiarly marks it 
to have been of a later date than the age of Augustine. Frauds 
of this kind were commonly practised on the works of the 
■" the monastic times. For the most part, however, this 
be read with profit by the serious reader, because of 
lonal spirit in which it resembles the genuine^ works 
istine. 
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wilUng to believe in phrist, who suppose that adul- gent. 
ferers can be his members.” On the whole, he , . 

rfeprobates the most dangerous notion of the possh 
bility of baptized persons being saved in their sins, 
and recommends strongly an attention to church- 
discipline, and to the wholesome practice of cate- 
chizing, showing through the whole a zeal for the 
cause’ of holiness, and a fear of men’s abusing the 
doctrines of grace *. 

In a small treatise to Simplician the aged bishop Treatise to* 
of Milan, who was both the instructor and the SimpUcian. 
successor of Ambrose, he undertakes to solve the 
difficulties usually grounded on the ninth chapter to 
the Romans. And he defends the doctrine of divine 
grace in his usual manner. His remarks on ‘ It is 
hot of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that showeth mercy,’ will deserve to be 
transcribed. “ It is not said, it is not of him that is 
unwilling and despises, but of God who hardens. — 

Nothing is done by God to make men worse ; only 
that is not bestowed by him upon some men, which 
might make them better. Since human society is 
connected by giving and receiving, who does not see, 
that no man is accused of iniquity, who exacts what 
is due to himself, or remits the same ? This idea of 
equity is impressed on us by the Divinity. All men 
die in Adam, being one mass of iniquity : this death 
may be called a debt due to Divine Justice, which, 
whether it be exacted, as with some, or remitted, as 
with others, there is no iniquity "I'.” 

The treatise on catechising the ignorant deserves On Cat*, 
to be read both for the solid and pious vein of in- 
struction which runs through it, and also for the 
light which it throws on the customs of the church. 

It appears, that whoever desired to be admitted into 
thfe church, was obliged to attend the catechist ; 
the Work, in our author’s manner of practising it,, wii^ 
important. The person, to whom he wi 

, * Id. p. 18. t Id. p. 147 - 

vot. ?I. ■ F F 
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CHAVi fxpi^essed a concern, because he could not 
■ plea^ himself in his manner ov speaking. Augus- 
tine observes, that this may easily happen, even 
when there is no particular fault in our manner of 
exhorting. He owns that it was generally the case 
with himself. And that the reason is, the mind 
of a serious preacher or catechist conceiving in 
one glance a beauty and weight in his subject, to 
express which his words are too slow or inadequate, 
he feds ashamed and disappointed ; yet, continues 
Augustine, he ought not to conclude, that his words 
are lost, or that they appear as mean to the hearers, 
as th^ do to himself. “ We see, says he, but in 
a glass darkly, and we must patiently labour to make 
greater improvement in divine life. Yet it is de- 
sirable to catechise with a cheerful spirit and with 
sensible comfort in one’s own mind. This, however, 
is the gift of God.” • 

In the method of catechising, he recommends 
to begin with narration, to give to the pupils a 
clear and succinct view of the great facts, relative to 
our reli^on, both in the Old and New Testament, 
and to dw^ more largely on the more important, 
and only glance at those which are less so. In 
the whole manner of doing this, the teacher should 
have his, eyes steadily fixed on die great end, love, 
and refer every thing, which he relates, to the plan, 
of divine love in the gift of Jesus Christ, describing 
the fall and the redemption, and the method of God 
in winning back the apostate spirits of men to love 
him, in return for his free love to us in Jesus Christ. 
Yet he observes, that without fear of Divine wrath, 
there can be no moti\^ for sinners to approach to 
’" ■the God of love, or any sufiicient inducements to 
en^ge their minds to seek him. Nor should the 
catechist be too shy in, conv^ing his instructions, 
•cause the catechumen’s motives may be merely 
irldly. It often happens, says he, throMghv^f 
jrcy of God, that he^ who applied to,. Us for 
6 ■ ■ 
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iMiniidboti with cant^il VieWs, is brou^ to ihp 
value' of that, Df which at first he only made pte- — i 

t^ce. But it would be useful, if the catechi^ 
could know beforehand what was the frame of the 
dhtechumen. If he cannot, he must interrogate 
him himself, and regulate his discourse by the 
anisvtfers he receives. If the catechumen owns, that 
fd^r of Divine wrath for sin, or the terror of some 
powerful awakening admonitioh from God, has led 
him to apply for information, the catechist has then 
the fairest opening for instruction. 

When he has finished his narration, he should 
add exhortation, laying open the hope of resur- 
rection^ and the a^fol views of divine judgment, of 
heaVen and hell. He should arml the catechumei^ 
against the scandals and temptations to which he 
may be exposed from the perverseness of heretics^ 
the malice of open enemies, or the eyil lives of no- 
minal Christians. And he is particuMy to be 
directed, amidst all the precepts ^ven him how to 
please God and live a holy life, not to trust in any 
of his works, but in the grace of God alope. 

If the person hath had a* liberal education, h^ 
must not be offended by a tedious and diffusive view 
of thiiigs respecting the facts of Christianity, tbou^ 
a fuller display of the same facts will be needful for 
the unlearned.— The discourse must be varied; it 
will be necessary in some things to be more large, 
as in others to be more brief For ipstance, in 
guarding him against the pride of learning, and ip 
forming his taste, he will need ^o be seriously inf 
structed to avoid faults of a moral rather than thpsp 
of a literary nature, and to dread ,the want of grace 
iii his words and deeds, rather than a solecism or 
bafharisin in lan^mge, and, to take particular care 
hot to d^piseiiliteriite Christians. 

If e hath aij^dyhihted at one discourag^^ 
with ' the catechist is apt to be alfoct^,. 

Another is, that whereas he would rather himself 
. , .F;F 2 
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c«AR usefi;^*^^ pwp imp^py^ww^ 

. hpjis ppigOT ilrepeatedly to have recourse to thin^^ 
which to himself are now no longer necessary. Np 
doubt this is one cause in all ages, why so few love 
the office of instructing the ignorant. Those whp 
themselves are ignorant, are not ht to instruct, and 
those who are knowing, are apt to be above the task, 
A pastor, he observes, is engaged in some agreeable 
study, and is told that he must proceed to catechise. 
He is vexed, that the course of his work is inter- 
rupted, and from the agitation of his mind, is less 
fitted to discharge the work itself. 

Hence, he concludes, it is necessary that the 
teacher should himself learn those things, which 
may exhilarate his own mind : for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. He adds, that the meek and cha- 
ritable example of the Son of God should to this 
end be placed before him, to shame him out of his 
pride and impatience ; that if indeed we have any 
more useful study to prosecute, respecting ourselves, 
we may then expect that God will speak to us in 
it more powerfully, when we have undertaken 
cheerfully to speak for him as well as we could to 
others ; and that the tediousness of that trite and 
plain road of catechising should be smoothed by 
divine love in the heart ; and that when we con- 
sider that we are poor judges of the best order 
of things, and how much better it is to leave the 
direction of times and seasons with the all-wise 
God, we shall not take it amiss, that the provi- 
dential calls of duty disturbed tlie order which we 
had prescribed to ourselves, and that, in short, his 
will took place before ours. 

In interrogating the catechumen, he is to be 
asked, whether he means to be a Cluristian for the 
Mke of this life or the next. And one of the most 
important cautions to be given him is, that he 
desire to be a ChrisUan soHy on account; of 
eternity. 
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concIbdesN^^rtdl^ % ^bf |;;|0atechiii<^ Cent. 
IttE^ction, which is Iteelf ho mean sC^bri; cC^* . .y' ^ 
prehending the very essentials of the 'Gospel 
salvation % Jesus Christ through faith*, the most 
important doctrines connected with the most ma- 
terial Christian duties. — ^^But enough of this subject : 
let those pastors, with whom religion is mere form, 
read and blush, and learn and imitate. 

In his treatise on Patience f , he is solicitous to Treatisa on 
show that its origin is from divine grace, and that 
it is a virtue, in its whole nature, distinct from any 
thing seemingly resembling it, which may arise from 
natural resources. To pave the way to an illus- 
tration of this thought, he starts an objection, natural 
enough to an infidel mind ; “ If men, to gratify their 
secular desires, can without divine grace, by the 
mere strength of nature endure patiently the great- 
est hardships, why may not men by the same 
strength endure afflictions through the love of eter- 
nal life ?” In answer to this, he observes, that the 
stronger men’s desires are after worldly things, the 
more firmly and resolutely will they endure hard- 
ships to obtain the gratification of their selfish 
desires, whether riches, praise, or whatever else. In 
like manner, the more sincerely they love heavenly 
things, the more cheerfully will they endure what 
they are called to sutler on their account. Now 
worldly desire originates from the human will, is 
strengthened by the delight which the mind takes 
in worldly objects, and is confirmed by custom. 

But the love of God has no such origin; it is not 
froirr ourselves, it is altogether by the Holy Ghost 
given to us. And he goes on to show, that electing 
grace, not in consequence of any works of man, 
but previous to them all, while he is ungodly and 
without strength, chooses him to salvation, and, 
bestows on him the whole power to will and to do, ‘ 
lirid'is itself the first and decisive source of all the 

* Id. p. 217 . t P- 243- 
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the peculiar excellencies of Augustine appear. The 
fanciful mode of Origen vitiated the whole plan ot 
exposition, from his days to the Reformation. Yet, 
Augustine has far less of it, and enters more prie- 
cisely into the sacred oracles than most of the fathers 
of his time ; but he does this better in expounding a 
particular point of doctrine, which he has before him, 
than in any of his orderly comments. His exposition 
of tire Psalms is full of pious sentiments, and he 
breaks out from time to time into beautiful and 
pathetic observations. He sees Christ every where 
in the Psalms, though he is not always happy in his 
manner of expounding the passages. On his expo- 
sition of St. .lohn’s Gospel, similar observations may 
be made. It cannot, however, be denied, that ex- 
tremely imperfect as his expositions are, they have 
been higlJy useful to the church, because the lights 
which they contained were not only beneficial to 
* pious men in the dark ages, but afibrded also much 

assistance to the reformers, when a more judicious 
and intelligent vein of interpretation took place. 
Trcaiiw on jjis treatise on Christian doctrine * deserves to be 
doolrilie! peruscd throughout by young ministers ; for the pur- 
pose of forming the taste and directing the manner, as 
well as enlightening the understanding, and warming 
the heart of him who undertakes to instruct mankind. 
As a preacher, Augustine doubtless excelled; but 
his excellence lay in exhibiting that which was useful 
to the vulgar, not that which was entertaining to the 
learned. Perhaps, in no age was the pastoral taste 
more depraved, than it is in the present. A highly 
finished, elaborate and elegant style, is looked bn as 
the perfection ofa Christian speaker; and the manner, 
rather than the matter, is the chief object. It is oot 

• I'om. iii. beginning. 
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s, liiS not in commenting oto the Scrintures, that 



those who affect iWare, it is ^to 
moved themselves 'mth the importance of nfviiie 
^things, and are far more solicitous for thdr own 
• character as speakers, than for the spiritual -profit 
of their hearers. Yet in no age did God Ahnij^ty 
ever rnwre clearly show, by the effects, what Was 
agreeable in his sight. What a number of learned 
and elaborate sermons have been preached to no 
purpose ! even the truth of the doctrine that is in 
them is rendered, in a great measure, usdess by the 
wisdom of words, with which it has been clothed : 
While plain artless colloquial addresses to the po- 
pulace, by men fearing God, and speaking of divine 
things in fervour and charity, have been attended 

with DEMONSTRATION OF THE SPIRIT AND OF 
..POWER, and souls have been rescued, through riieir 
means, from sin and Satan. Classical and ornamental 
knowledge is not the first thing to be aimed at by 
a pastor. If he is yet very young, his time indeed is 
laudably employed in cultivating his faculties in this 
respect. And if his genius for eloquence be strong 
and acute, he will soon learn the justest rules suffi- 
ciently for the purpose of his profession. There is 
indeed an eloquence in the Scriptures, but it is an 
eloquence adapted to the subject, plainly divine. 
A pastor who has talents for speaking, attended 
with superior learning and endowments, will study 
to attain “ a diligent negligence,” that he. may never 
overshoot the capacities of his audience, either by 
refined reasonings or by artificial elegancies of dic- 
tion. Plain, downright, above all things perspicuous 
and intelligible, without being rude or clownish, he 
will descend to tlie lowest comprehension of his 
audience; and his grandeur and sublimity will 
appear in things, not in words. He will gladly give 
up his reputation to the fastidiousness of critics; 
for he has souls to bring into Christ's told, and is 
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that he cifeit 
at^j^fl^more elegantly; 4Drti4 
fceNvill follow his ^nl^ct, not go before it; 
.. i will be the plan of a man of genius and learning 
iff- the work of the pulpit : he will humble ijjimsel^ 
that Christ may be exalted. But Christ can do 
bis! work by workmen of slower and more ordinary 
l»pacities, and he often has done so 

I have not wandered from the subject of chris> 

' .Augustine knew how to practise his own rules of eloquence, 
and two instances related by himself show him, notwithstanding 
tlte defective taste of his age, to have been no mean orator. 
While he acted as a presbyter at Hippo, under Valerius his 
bishop, he was appointed by hiin to preach to the people, in 
order to reclaim them from riotous feasting on solemn days. 
He opened the Scriptures, and read to them the most vehement 
rebukes. He besought them by the ignominy and sorrow which 
they brought upon themselves, and by the blood of Christ, not 
to destroy themselves, to pity him who spake to them with so 
much affection, and to show some regard to their venerable old 
bishop, who, out of tenderness to them, had charged him to 
instruct them in the truth. ‘‘ 1 did not make them wuept, says 
he, by first weeping over them, but while I was preaching, their 
tears prevented mine. Then I own 1 could not restrain myself. 
After we had wept together, I began to entertain great hope of 
their amendment/^ lie now varied from the discourse he had 
prepared, because the present softness of their minds seemed to 
require something different. In fine, be had the satisfaction to 
find the evil redressed from that very day. 

The other occasion was this : ‘MVe must not imagine," says 
he, “ that a man has spoken powerfully, when he receives much 
applause, iiiis is sometimes given to low turns of wit, and 
merely ornamental eloquence. But the sublime Overwhelms the 
mind with its vebemence, it strikes them dumb ; it melts them 
into tears. *\Vlicn I endeavoured to persuade the people of Cae- 
sarea to abolish their barbarous sports, in which, at a certain time 
of the year, they fought publicly for several days, I said what 
I could ; but while 1 heard only their acclamations, I thought 
I had done nothing; when they wept, I entertained a hope that 
the horrible custom which they had received from their aneestoirs 
would be abolished. — It is now upwards of eight years since 
that time, and by the grace of God they have ever since been 
restrained from the practice." Here was true eloquence, and, 
what is of far more consequence, true piety in a preacher,, 
t Ep. 29. to Alypius, 
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One important rule'fera3<jb, w| 
to every serious mindpiiS too much overlc 
many. “ I.et our Christian orator,” says hCj “ Mstth 
would be understood and be heard with pleasure, 
pray before he speak. Let him lift up his thirsty 
soul to God, before he pronounce any thing. For 
since there are many things which may be said, and 
many modes of saying the same thing, who knows, 
except he who knows the hearts of all men, what 
is most expedient to be said at the present hour? 
And who can cause us to speak what we ought, and 
as we ought, unless he in whose hands we and our 
words are ? And, by these means, he may learn all 
that is to be taught, and may acquire a faculty of 
speaking as becomes a pastoi;^ At the hour itself 
pf speaking a faithful spirit will think his Lord's 
words adapted to his circumstances : ‘ Think not 
what or how ye shall speak, for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh 
in you.’ If the Holy Spirit speak in those who are 
delivered up to persecutors for Christ, why not also 
in those who deliver Christ to learners ? But, on 
the other side, if any say, that men need to know- 
no rules nor follow any studies, if the Holy Ghost 
make men teachers, it might be said also, men need 
not to pray, because bur Lord saith, ‘ Your Father 
knoweth what ye have need of before ye ask him ; ’ 
and at this rate the rules of St. Paid to Timothy 
and Titus might be superseded. Prayer and study 
therefore should go hand in hand ; and the tw’o 
epistles to Timothy and that to Titus are of standing 
authority in the church, and ought to be deeply 
meditated upon by every one who undertakes the 
office of a teacher.” 

The whole treatise deserves to be studied by 
junior pastors ; the fourth book particularly ; in the 

• B. iv. 
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de^^mij^'^ibero, ^emplifite 
Scripture instancesj^nd kistnicts his ydiing 
.CHS stidn orator how to adaj^ them to the nature of 
' the subjects which lie before him. 

His treatise on the Trinity* is very elaborate. 
Perhaps, all that has ever been said in any age, in 
vindication and explanation of that gieat mystery, 
is contained in this book. It is in perfect unison 
with the expositions and sentiments of all the pious 
men who preceded him, and particularly with the 
views of Novatian in his treatise on the same subject. 
Whether the writers were of the general church or 
dissenters, they are perfectly unanimous in confessing 
the Trinity in unity, and in proving the doctrine 
from Scriptures, and in leaving something after all 
inexplicable in the subject ; but in a manner con- 
gruous to the incomprehensibility of the Divine 
essence. Augustine does full justice indeed to the 
argument, but it must be confessed, he goes too far; 
he loses both himself and his readers, by metaphy- 
sical subtiities and vain attempts to find analogies 
and similitudes, yet with a spirit so humble and cau- 
tious, as to separate carefully his conjectures from 
divine truth, and to leave the authority of Scripture 
iin violated. He, who has leisure, may peruse the 
whole work with profit. The humble and serious 
spirit of the author appears particularly in the several 
prefaces to its parts, and in the prayer at the close, 
an extract of which is as follows : “ O Lord our God, 


we believe in thee the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. For the Truth would not have said. Go, 


baptize all nations, in the name, &c. if thou wert 
not a Trinity. Nor wouldest thou command us to 
l)e baptized in the name of him who is not God. 
I have sought thee, and examined and laboured much 
in composing this treatise. My God, my only hope, 
hear me, lest, through weariness, I cease to seek 


^ Tom. iii. 
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iflcr^ing hope offiAdBog tliefe, give n^t^i^gthjto 
seek thee. Before thee are'* my strength ^4 jn^ 
weakness. Preserve that and heal this. Before thee 
are my knowledge and ignorance. Where thou hast 
opeora to me, uphold me, when I enter; where thou 
hast shut up, open to me when I knock. Pwould 
remember thee, understand thee, love thee. Aug- 
ment in me these things, till thou perfectly form me 
anew. I know it is written, in the multitude of 
words, there wanteth not sin : but I would to God 
1 spake only concerning thy word, and in praising 
thee ; I should then do what is acceptable in thy 
sight, though I spake much. For thy Apostle w-ould 
not have directed his son in the faith to preach the 
word, and to be instant * in season, out of season, 
were not this the case. Free me, O God, from the 
much inward speaking, which, while I fly to thy 
mercy, 1 feel in my miserable soul. For my 
thoughts are not silent, when my tongue is. Many, 
alas ! are my thoughts, which thou knowest to bp 
vain. Grant me not to consent to them ; and, if 
my nature delights in them, grant me to disapprove, 
and not to dwell on them, even in a slumbering 
manner. Nor let them be so strong, as to proceed 
to any tiling active ; let my will, my conscience, be 
safe from them under thy defence. When we come 
to thee, many of those things we now say, shall 
cease, and thou shalt remain alone all in all, and we 
shall without end say one thing, praising thee in one, 
being made one in thee. What is thine in these 
books, may thine acknowledge ; if there be any 
thing of mine, may thou and thine forgive ?” 

On Augustine's Sermons, I shall make only one 
remark. The reader would not think them to be 
the works of the learned and eloquent author of the 
City of God. But we must remember, that in them 
he was addressing not scholars, but the populace. 

* 3 Tim. iv. 
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They and simpley buf weighty and serious. 

£te Mows his own pastoral frales, and is himseK^ 
the. preacher he describes. .. 

.( Amidst the many arduous and laborious em- 
ployments of Augustine, in support of the doctrines 
of Christianity, and in the pastoral care, he yet 
found time to manage a large epistolary correspon- 
dence, a great part of which is preserved, and some 
specimens of it shall close this Chapter. 

The correspondence between him and the famous 
Jerom, the monk of Palestine, begins with the 8th, 
and ends with the i pth epistle. The principal sub- 
ject of it was the reprehension of St. Peter by St, 
Paul, mentioned in the ad chapter to the Galatians. 
Jerom, following the stream of the Greek expo- 
sitors, who had gone before him, and who imitated 
the vicious mode of Origen, had asserted, that Paul 
could not seriously blame Peter for that which he 
had practised himself, in the circumcision of Ti- 
mothy, and that, therefore, his rebuke of Peter was 
an officious lie, in which the two Apostles understood 
one another in private, and that the design was, 
to deceive the people with a charitable view. Je- 
rora *, it seems, carried his admiration of both the 
Apostles to a superstitious excess, and could not 
bear to think of Peter being really found fault with 
for dissimulation. To maintain the honour of Pe- 
ter, he is driven to undertake the vindication of 
deceit, when employed fora charitable purpose, and, 
what is worse, to fix the stain of a lie on a part of 
the revealed word of God, and to represent Paul, 
when writing by inspiration, as guilty of falsehood. ' 
Such mean and dangerous views attend superstition 
and self-righteous formality ! I have not seen a prac- 
tical case, which more evidently showed the low 
declining taste of godliness in these times. 

Augustine, jealous of the honour of the divine 
word, and sensible of the danger of admitting 
* Tom. ii. from p. 9 to 19. 
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falsehood, either into the books of inspivgftioh', oi' Jhtb Oppdiedbj 
common life, with thejsame zeal that moved him td 
write against lying of all sorts, undertakes to clear 
up, the subject, and, with great accuracy, explains 
tbe whole transaction, in the manner which we saw 
stated in the former volume *. Two essential points 
of Christianity are connected with his exposition, 
namely, the doctrine of justification by faith alone 
in Christ Jesus, and the duty of abstaining from 
deceit of the tongue of all kinds. All along, how- 
ever, he treats the aged presbyter with a modesty 
becoming a junior. 

Jerom is chafed to find liimself contradicted, de- Jeromi* 
fends his interpretation by the authority of Origen, 
its inventor, and seems to rebuke the daring spirit of 
Augustine, for venturing out of the common road, 
and advises him, if he burned with a strong desire * 
of glory, rather to seek out some champion of his 
own agd, with whom he might contend, than to 
molest him, who was a worn-out veteran. The 
angry monk seems to have measured the temper of 
the bishop of Hippo by his owm. Learned as he 
undoubtedly was, he was still more distinguished 
for vain-glory than for learning, and seems to have 
known too little of that sincere love of truth, which 
is connected with humility, the love of God, and 
the desire of leading souls to heaven, and is un- 
mixed with all selfish considerations ; a love which, 
doubtless, reigned in the breast of Augustine. 

Augustine finding that he had, though without 
design, given offence, answered to this effect : “ In 
your letters I find many proofs of your kindness, and and mode- 
some marks of your disgust. — Far be it from me to 
be offended ; I shall rather have reason to be thank- '’*'**' 
ful, if I be instructed and corrected by your cor- 
respondence. But, dearest brother, you would not 
think that I could be hurt by your answers, if you 
did not feel yourself hurt by my writings. As I 
• Vol. I. p. 30. 
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CHAP, cannot bOlieve that you would/think of hurting mo 
ud^Stly, it remain^ that I own my fault, in having 
offended you by those letters, which I cannot deiiy 
to be mine. Why do I strive against the stream, 
and not rather ask pardon ? I beseech yoa, thef^ 
fore, by the gentleness of Christ, that if I have 
offended you, you would forgive, lest you be induced 
by hurting me in return, to render evil for evil.” 
He goes on in a strain of mildness very uncomnfon 
among controversialists, and I observe nothing in 
the whole course of the debate, (which is far too 
long to quote,) that ought justly to give offence to 
Jerom. So unreasonably has our author been cen- 
sured for heat and temerity, by writers who seem 
not to have been much acquainted with his works 
^ But these are faults vastly remote from Augustine, 
nor do I know any human author, ancient or modem, 
who dealt in controversy, so remarkably free from 
censoriousness and malignity. “ I was much 
affected, says he, with the conclusion of your letter, 
in which you say, I “wish I could embrace you, and 
by mutual conference teach or learn something. I 
say, for my part, I wish at least we lived nearer one 
another, that we mi^t confer together more easily 
by letter. For I see there neither is nor can be so 
much knowledge o^the Scriptures in me as in you. 
If I have any ability this way, I employ it in the ser- 
vice of God. Nor have I leisure, because of eccle- 
siastical occupations, to attend to more scriptural stu- 
dies than those which relate to the pastoral care.” 
Quarrel In the samc letter he deeply laments the fierce 
jerem mid quaitel which had arisen between Jerom and Ruf-* 
Ruffinus. ffniis, and which, at that time, made a great noise 
in the Christian wbrld. “ I confess I was much 
affected, that so grievous a discord shotdd arise 
between two such intni^efriends, united in a bond 

* How delusive,, and yet how common a thing is it, to form 
our idea of characters fiom ' the report of others, rather than 
from our own knowledge and careful idve'stigatidh ! 
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of pnion, well known to alna^t all the churches. 

I MW in your letters i|hat pains you took to mode- 
rate your anger. Wo to the world because of of- 
fence ! Truly that Scripture is fulfilled, Because kii- 
q\nty abounds, the love of many waxes cold. But' 
why do I lament this of others, since I know not what 
I myself shall do ? I may with difficulty, perhaps, 
know myself at present, but what I shall be hereafter 
I know not. — While I am refreshed with your kind 
words, I am again stimulated with the keenest grief, 
to see two men, to whom God had given to suck the 
honey of his word together in the sweetest friend- 
ship, fall into such a state of virulent hostility. Wo 
is me, I would fall at your feet, I would weep as 
long as I could, I w’ould entreat as much as my 
affections would permit, now each one for himself, 
now both for each other, and for others, and par- 
ticularly the weak for whom Christ died, who now 
behold your animosities with great danger of hurt 
to themselves. — But I tell you that my concern 
was really deep and strong, when I found you were 
really offended with me, and it has led me to be 
more prolix, perhaps, than I ought.” 

# This is a specimen not only of the moderate 
temper, but also of the ardent charity, which every 
^ where appears in the writings of this author. Je- 
rom himself was moved, and begs that the debate 
might be closed on both sides. And he appears 
ever after to have both esteemed and loved Au- 
gustine. 

The people of Madaura sent a person, named Message to 
Florentius, to Augustine, with a letter, desiring his 
assistance in some secular affair. The inhabitants people of 
of this place were as yet devoted to idolatry, and, 
through att insincerity very common with profane 
and careless minds, they addfsssed their epistle, “To 
Father Augustine, in the Lord, eternal salvation 
and closed it with these words, “ We wish you. Sir, 

W God and his Christ, for many years to rejoice in 
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CHAP; your clergy.” It behoved not him, who hRd writ** 
. ten a book in defence of strjlct unequivocal truth 
in all things, to pass these compliments unnoticed. 
He tells the Madaurians * that he had, as far as' God 
permitted, atten tied to the business of Florentius, and 
then proceeds to expose the inconsistency of suCh 
professions with their idolatrous practices. On the 
first sight of them he owns he was suddenly struck 
with a belief of their conversion, or at least with a 




hope, that they desired to be converted by his minis- 
try. “ I asked the bearer of your letter, says he, 
whether ye were Chi istiansy or desired so to be. By 
whose answer I was grieved, that the name of Christ 
was, to you, become an object of derision. Fori could 
not think that there was any other Lord, except the 
Lord Christ, through whom a bishop could properly 
be called father. If ye wrote this with sincerity, 
what hinders you from seeking salvation in the same 
Lord, by whom ye salute us ? If ye wrote thus with 
a jocose deceitfulness, do ye impose on me the care 
of your business, in such a manner that instead of 
extolling with due veneration, ye insult by your 
flattery, that name, through which I have power 
to do any thing for you ? Dearest brethren, know-V 
that I speak this with inexpressible concern for you, 
believing that a rejection of my warning will ag--' i 
gravate your condemnation.” He goes on to lay 
open briefly, but strongly, the evidences of Chris- 
tianity : and then tells them, that “ there is an in- 
visible God, the creator of all things, whose great- 
ness is unsearchable ; that there is a person f, by 
whom the invisible Majesty is exhibited, the Word, 


equal to him who begat him ; and that there is 
a. Sanctity, the sanctifier of all things which are 


done in holiness, the inse 
muhion of the invisibk^I 


irable and undivided com- 
fcy and the Word. Who 


•• Ep. 45. ^ ,, 

t I use the word, Person, oecause I can scarcely otherwnse 
express the author’s meaning; but it is proper to tell the re|Lder> 
tl»t there is nothing for it in the original. 
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CSM Ippk* with a serpne and sincere mind, at this 
of . beings, which 1 have laboured to express, 
'though unable to exhibit with accuracy, and in be- 
holding, forget himself, and obtain eternal salvation, 
ij^less, confessing his sins, he pull down all the 
mpunhuns of his pride, and lower himself to receive 
God his teacher? Therefore the Word humbled him- 
self, that we might more fear to be elated with the 
pride of man, than to be humbled after the example 
of God. Christ crucified is our object. Nothing is 
more potent than divine humility. — I beseech you, 
if ye named Christ not in vain, in your epistle, that 
I may not have written this in vain. But if ye did 
it in unthinking gaiety of heart, fear him whom the 
subjecl; world now expects its Judge. The affection 
of my heart, expressed in this page, w'ill be a wit- 
ness at the day of Judgment, to comfort you, 
if ye believe, to confound you, if ye remain in 
inhdelity.” 

The Madaurians, I suppose, expected not such a 
letter. It deserved to be in part laid before the 
reader, as a proper example of the open, manly, af- 
fectionate method in which Christians should reply 
to unmeaning compliments, or polite dissimulation. 
Maximus, a grammarian, answered by a letter *, 
partly complimentary, partly satirical, the most spe- 
cious sentiment of which is, that Pagans and Chris- 
tians, all believing one God, mean much the same 
thing. Augustine, in reply, gives him to under- 
stand, that the subject requires not levity, but se- 
riousness, and that, by the hel|) of the one living and 
true God, he will discuss these things more at large, 
when he shall perceive him to be in good earnest, 
^ying him to understand, that the Christians in 
Mudaura worshipped nonq^ut the living and true 
God, ■ ■ 

A letter to Macedonius’^^^picerning the road to 
true felicity f, deserves the ^rious perusal of every 
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proud philosopher. Men whd seek happiness from 
themselves, though Christiansfin form, are in effect, 
on the same plan as the ancient Stoics, whose proud 
pretences are justly ridiculed in this letter. Our 
author owns, that extreme torments would malun 
life miserable, if the subject of them were destitute 
of hope, even though he were possessed of some 
virtues. He describes the way of felicity to lie 
through a course of humility, of faith, of the love 
of God and our neighbours, and of the hope of a 
future life of blis.s. 

In reply to Dioscorus *, he justly guards him 
against the curious and presumptuous spirit of phi- 
losophizing, and dares to pronounce, in opposition 
to Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and several others 
of the fathers, that Christian piety needs not the 
assistance of secular instruction, but ought to depend 
solely on the Scriptures, and he cautions his friend 
against the pride of secular learning, representing 
humility to be the first, the second, the third, the all 
in true religion, as Demosthenes said of delivery in 
Oratory. Here is another point, in which we see 
the revival of apostolical truth in the West, by the 
grace of God, under the hand of Augustine. 

In his letter to Proba, on prayer j', he gives a 
sound and judicious exposition of the Lord’s prayer; 
and observes, that it is so full and comprehensive, 
that though a man may pray in other words, and 
those of great variety, yet every lawful subject of 
prayer may be reduced to one or other of the 
petitions wliich it contains. Proba was a rich widow, 
and had a numerous family; and when we con- 
sider the large extension and fashionableness of the 
monastic spirit at that time, it seems an instance oi 
candour in Augusti|fe that he does not hint to 
her a word of advicelpi follow the custom of the 
religious in that age, but contents himself with 
directing her to serve God in her present station. He 
* Ep. 56. t Ep. lai. 
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advises her to be a desolate widow"* in her 
frame and spirit, loAking for heavenly things, not 
earthly, and shows within how small a compass our 
prayers for temporal things ought to be confined. 

As a remedy against much speaking in prayer, 
he advises to utter short and quick ejaculations, ra- 
ther than long-continued petitions, if the mind be 
not in a fervent state ; but if the spirit be intent 
and vigorous, tbe petitions, he thinks may be pro- 
longed without any danger of offending against our 
Lord’s precept in the Sermon on the Mount. And 
he speaks in an instructive manner on the office of 
the Holy Spirit, as interceding for the saints with 
unutterable groanings. Tlie great object in prayer, 
he observes, should constantly be, the enjoyment 
of God ; and he adds, that however inadequate the 
lieliever’s conceptions be, yet he has a distinct idea 
of his object ; so distinct, that you can never im- 
pose on a real saint by offering him something else 
in the room of it. He knows what he wants, and 



he knows that this or that is not the thing which he 
wants. The whole epistle, if we except a few fan- 
ciful expositions, after the manner of Origen, is ex- 
cellent, and breathes a superior spirit of godliness. 

One Cornelius wishing to receive from him a con- Consolatory 
solatory letter, on account of the loss of his wife f, CornclL. 
Augustine, who knew that, notw ithstanding this re- 
quest, he lived in the excess of uncleanness, tells 
him, in allusion to the words of Cicero against Ca- 
tiline, “ I could wish to be gentle, I could wish, in 
so great dangers, not to be negligent, but can a 
bishop patiently hear a man, who lives in sin, with 
greediness asking for a panegyric on his godly spouse, 
to mitigate his sadness on account of her decease? ’ 

He goes on to exhort him tp repentance, with as 
Much severity as might be «l|pected from a faithful 
pastor of the mildest temper. 

In the close of a letter to Florentina he Letter to 

^ florentiaa, 

• 1 Tim. V. 5 . t Ep. 1Q5- I Ep- ‘32. 
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CHAP, reminds her, “ that though she had learned some* 

. . thing salutary from him, yet she ought firmly to re* 

member, that she must be taught by the inner Master 
of the inner man, who shows in the heart the truth 
of w'hat is said, because neither is he that plantetk 
any thing, nor he that watereth.” While such views 
, of divine teaching prevailed in the church, even all 
the ashes of superstition could not extinguish the 
fire of true godliness. It is the infelicity of our 
times, that not only the profane, but many serious 
persons are not a little irreverent in their ideas of 
spiritual illumination; and when 1 think of the 
miserable effects of this temper on the human mind, 

I am at a loss to determine whether I most dislike 
the childish superstitiousness of Augustine’s age, or 
the proud pretensions to rationality of the present. 
To so much greater a degree has profaneness ad- 
vanced under the latter than under the former, 
letter to The letter to Edicia * deserves to be attended to 
as characteristic of the taste of the times. This 
woman had, unknown to her husband, made a vow 
of perpetual continency. In so great reputation, 
however, were such practices at that time, that her 
,husband consented afterwards to her resolution, and 
they still lived together, though he would not suffer 
her to assume the habit of a nun. Some time after, 
two travelling monks imposed on her simplicity to* 
such a degree, that she gave nearly all her property 
to them, though she had a son of her own by her 
husband. Augustine reminds her of St. Paul’s di- 
rection, which she had broken : and it is indeed 
observable, with what wisdom, even the most occa- 
sional rules of the divine word are delivered, as the 
breach of them is ever attended with mischievous 
consequences. He finds fault with her vow in the 
first place, because foade without her husband’s 
consent, and with her disposal of her property in the 
second place for the 'same reason ; and, as the 
* Ep. 199. l Cor; vii. 5. 
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.faosband, incensed at her folly, had now. fallen into ceot. 
libidmous practices, j^e teaches her to humble her- t 3' 
sdf deeply before God, as having been a great 
Mstrument of his fall, and directs her to submit to 
ier husband, to entreat his forgiveness, and to use 
every healing method in her power. The whole 
jsnbject is an instance of piety and good sense 
stru^Iing in the bishop of Hippo, against the tor- 
rent of absurdity and fashionable superstition. 

At Calama, a colony in Africa, the Pagan interest 
seems to have much predominated ; so that, not- 
withstanding the imperial laws inhibiting their pub- 
lic rites, the party performed a religious solemnity 
in the city, and came with a crowd of dancers be- 
fore the church. The clergy endeavouring to pre- 
vent this, the church was attacked with stones. The 
insult was repeated, and Christians found themselves 
unable to obtain justice. Their buildings were 
burned and plundered, one Christian was killed, 
and the bishop was obliged to hide himself. And 
so deep-rooted was the prejudice of the colony 
against Christianity, that the magistrates and men 
, of rank chose to be tame spectators of these enor- 
mities. One person alone, a stranger, but as it 
seems a character of great influence, inter[)osedj 
saved many Christians, w'hose lives had been in im- 
minent danger, and recovered much of their pro- 
perty which had been plundered ; whence Augustine 
justly concludes *, how easily the whole mischief 
might have been checked, had the magistrates done 
their duty. Nectarius, a Pagan of the place, wrote 
a neat and genteel letter to the bishop of Hippo, 
begging his interest with the reigning powers to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, the punishment of the 
guilty. Augustine states to him the facts, as above, 
and appeals to his conscienaip, whether it was pos- 
sible or right for government to overlook such 
crimes. He shows, that Christians lived in peace 
• Ep. 202. 
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CHAP, and good will toward all men, and that he would do 
, the best he could to procure such a temperature cS 
justice and mercy, as might prevent the repetition 
of these evils, and induce Pagans to take care of 
their best interests. He tells him, that he himsej^f 
had been at Calamn lately, and had taken occasion 
to warn them of the danger of their souls. They 
heard his exhortation, and entreated his interest. 
“ But God forbid,” says he, “ that it should beany 
pleasure to me to be supplicated by 'those who 
refuse to supplicate our Lord.” As Nectarius him- 
self, had spoken of his love to his country, Augustine 
is not sparing in his admonitions to him, to seek an 
acquaintance with a heavenly country, and preaches 
to him the truth and excellency of the Gospel, as 
well as exposes, in his usual manner, the futility of 
Paganism. 


C H A P. VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARTICUI.AKS CO.NXEUNING 
AUGUSTINE. 

^ comprised, in several distinct chapters, a 

— variety of matter relating to the bishop of Hijipo, 
for the sake of perspicuity; two more chapters must 
be added, one containing various articles of his life 
and conduct, including the account of his death ; 
and the other, a view of his theological character. 
It is not in ray power to gratify the reader with any 
thing like a regular history of the effusion of the 
Spirit of God, which took place toward the end of 
the last, and in the beginning of this century. We 
have a far more particular account of Augustine's 
literary works, than of his ministerial. On the 
whole, however, some genuine information may be 
collected, concerning the great work of God in his 
(day. 
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* . The Manichees could not fail to attract a con- cent. 
siderable portion of his attention ; he had himself . 
suffered extremely thijough their means; they abound- 
ed in Africa, and God abundantly blessed his labours 
in opposing their doctrines, and in recovering souls 
trhich had been seduced. One instance, to the ho- 
nour of divine grace, deserves to be recorded in the 
very words of the writer*. “Not only I (Possido- 
nius) who write this life, but- also other brethren, 
who lived together with the bishop in Hippo, know^ 
that he once said to us, being at table together : 

‘ Did you take notice of my sermon to-day in the 
church, that its beginning and end w ere not accord- 
ing to my custom; that I did not finish what I 
proposed, but left my subject in suspense r ’ We 
answered, we were at the time astonished, and now 
recollect it. ‘ I believe,’ said lie, ‘ the reason was, 
because the Lord, perhaps, intended some erroneous 
person in the congregation, through my forgetful- 
ness and mistake, to be taught and healed ; for, in 
his hand are we and our discourses. For while I 
was handling the points of the question proposed, I 
was led into a digression, and so, without conclud- 
ing or explaining the subject in hand, I terminated 
the argument rather against Manicheism, on which 
I had no design to have spoken a word, than con- 
cerning the matter proposed.’ Next day, or two 
days after, so far as I can remember, came a mer- 
chant, called Finn us, and while Augustine was sit- 
ting in the monastery, in our presence, he threw"^ 
himself at his feet, shedding tears, entreating his and 
our prayers, and confessing that he had lived many 
years a Manichee ; that he had vainly spent nmch 
money in the support of that sect, and that, by the 
bishop’s discourses, he had, through divine mercy, 
beeii lately convinced of his error, and restored to 
the churcL Augustine and we inquired by what 
sermon in particular he had been convinced ; he 
• Possidonius, Vita Aug. 
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CHAR, infonned us; and as we all recollected the substance 
. of that discourse, we admired, and were astonished 
at the profound counsel of Goa for the salvation of 
souls, and we glorified and blessed his holy name, 
who, when, whence, and as he pleases, by person|^ 
know'ing and unknowing, works out the salvation of 
men. From that time, the man, devoting himself to 
God, gave up his business, and, improving in piety, 
was by the will of God compelled against his own 
will, in another region to receive the office of Pres- 
byter, preserving still the same sanctity ; and, per- 
haps, he is yet alive beyond sea.” 

Augustin ^detected also the ba se and blasphemous 
practices of the Manichees, and thus guarded the 
minds of the unwary. One of them, by name Felix, 
corning to Hippo to sow his sentiments, Augustine 
held a public dispute with him in the church, and, 
after the second or third conference, f'elix owned 
himself convinced, and received the Gospel. 

Arianism also being introduced into Africa by the 
Goths, who professed it, engaged the attention of 
Augustine, and he exerted himself in a controversy 
with Maxi minus their bishop. 

Of his labours against Pelagianism it will now 
only be needful to say*, that he lived' to see the fruit 
of them in the growth of Christian purity, both in 
his own church and in other parts of Africa. 

While he thus endeavoured to promote the cause 
of piety, he was always observed to bear, with much 
patience and meekness, the irregularities of the ptT- , 
verse, and to be more disposed to mourn over them 
with grief, than resent them with anger. i 

• To the manifold labours of this bishop in preach- 
ing, visiting, and writing, was added the troublesome 
employment of hearing causes. For, according to 
the rules of i Cor. vi. the Christians of Hippo used 
to bring matters of controversy before the bishop. 
And the examination and decision of these engaged 
Possidonius^ 
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Imn M the hour of repast, and sometimes he ms cent. 
(^ployed in them fasting the whole day. Certainly . 
it is not reasonable that a Christian pastor should 
be statedly employed in such things : but Augustine, 
Allowing the customary practice of the time, made 
it subservient to the purest purposes. He had by 
thii^ an opportunity of examining the dispositions of 
his people, and their improvements or defects in faith 
and good works ; and he explained to them, occa- 
sionally, their duties as Christians, by opening to 
them the word of God, by exhorting them to piety, 
and by rebuking sinners : And in all this he act^ 
with perfect disinterestedness. , 

In attendance on councils he was frequent, and in 
them he distinguished himself in the defence both 
of Christian doctrine and discipline. In ordaining 
clergymen, he took care to follow the custom of the 
church, and to act with the concurrence of the 
majority of the people*. His dress, furniture, and 
diet, were moderated between extremes ; and it will 
deserve to be mentioned, as an instance of superiority 
to popular superstition, that he always drank wine, 
but with great moderation. He constantly practised 
hospitality ; and at table encouraged reading or 
argument ; and as his spirit, ever humble and tender 
since his conversion, could not bear the too fashion- 
able mode of detraction and slander, he had a distich 
written on his table, which intimated, that whoever 
attacked the characters of the absent were to be 
excluded f. Nor was he content with a formal de- 
'claration ; he seriously warned his guests to abstain 
from defamation. “ On one occasion,” says his 
biographer, “ some bishops, his intimate friends, 
breaking the rule in conversation, he at length was 
so much roused as to say, that either those lines 

• Possidonius. 

t Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam,^ 

Hanc mensam ventitam hoverit esse sibi. Posf^ 
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CHAP, must be erased from the table, or he himself would 
. rise from the midst of the meal, and go into his bed- 
chamber; and of this I ai|d others who were 
present are witnesses.” 

He was conscientiously attentive to the wants of 
the poor, and sedulously relieved them out of tlft 
revenues of the church, or the oblations of the 
faithful. And, in answer to the invidious complaints 
of some, concerning the riches amassed by the 
church, he freely oft'ered to give them up to any’ 
of the laity, who would take the charge of them. 
Doubtless the growth of superstition was even then 
bringing on that accession of wealth to the clergy, 
which afterwards greAv to so enormous a height. 
But purer hands than those of Augustine never 
handled the possessions of the Church ; he seems 
chargeable, even with inattention to his own rights ; 
as he committed the whole of the temporals to his 
clergy in succession, and never made himself suffi- 
ciently acquainted with particulars, to be able, from 
his own inspection, to correct any mismanagement. 
He himself lived perfectly unconnected ivith the world 
at one table, and in one house, with his clergy, and 
never purchased house or land. He checked also 
the fashionable method of men’s leaying their pos- 
sessions to the church, whenever he saw reason to 
think that the testators had near relations, Avho, in 
justice and equity, had a preferable claim. With 
much pleasure did he withdraw as soon as possible 
from any secular cares which he had not been able 
to avoid, that he might give himself wholly to divine 
things. Hence he always remained, as much as 
possible, content w ith old buildings and utensils, lest 
he should be entangled with concerns of this nature. 
Yet to relieve the indigent, and to redeem captives, 
he scrupled not to sell the vessels of the church, 
after the example of Ambrose. 

His abstinence from the society of women we. 

8 
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should think, in our times, to have been carried 
beyond the due bounds ; yet it hindered not his 
provident care for thiir spiritual welfare. 

A little before his death hewas employed inrevising 
^d correcting his works. This care produced the 
publication of his retractations, the chief use of 
which book is, that it enables us to fix, with a consi- 
derable degree of precision, what w'erehis genuine 
works and thoughts. It pleased God, however, not 
to suffer him to depart this life without a cloud of 
grievous affliction ; and the relish of heaven, after 
which for many years he had panted with uncommon 
ardour, was quickened still more by a bitter taste of 
the evils of this life in declininti a!ie. 

Genseric, king of the Vandals, invaded Africa, 
and made a dreadful desolation. To the tender 
mind of Augustine*, the devastation of the countiy, 
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* The tenderness of bis spirit, on one occasion, led him into 
an error in conduct, which iiiiicii alllictod him. Fussala was a 
little city in the extremity of his diocese, forty miles from 
Hippo. The country about it was full of Doiiatists; and their 
re-union to the church w'as accompanied with much dilliculty. 
The priests stiit by Aiignstinc, wore maimed, blinded, or mur- 
dered. Augustine, on account of the distance, was not capable 
yof serving the people as he could \vish; and he at length deter- 
mined to settle a bishop there, who should undertake the charge 
of Fussala and the neighbouring district. As soon as lie had 
found, a proper priest, he desired the primate of Numiaia to 
come over, and in conjunction with himself, ordain him. 1 he 
priest, whom he had chosen, retracted, and the primate was 
arrived. Augustine was unwilling to send him back without 
doing the business, and througli,the facility of his temper, was 
induced to preseid , for ordination, a young man named Anthony, 
whom he had from infancy educated in his monastery, who 
had never been tried as he ought to have been. '1 he bishop of 
Hippo had soon occasion to repent of his goodnature. 'Ihe 
young prelate was complained of by his lioek, tor rapacity and 
licentiousness, and was too scandalous in his manners lo be en- 
dured any longer. His connexion with Fussala was therefore 
dissolved by a formal sentence. Anthony, however, appealed 
to the bishop of Home, who was inclined to support him. Au- 
gustine insisted on the propriety of his expulsion, and main- 
tained, that compassion for the man himselt, as well as lor the 
people, whom he had so much abused, required that the sentence 
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CHAP, the cruelties inflicted on the pastors, the desolalKHi 
. of churches, and the destruction of aH church* 
order which ensued, must Have been peculiarly 
afflicting. Count Boniface, one of the greatest 
Homan heroes of those times, undertook the defeat* 
of Hippo Rgainst the barbarians. He had not been 
without convictions of divine things, and Augustine, 
who was intimate with him, had- endeavoured to 
improve those convictions to salutary purposes. 
But, to seek human glory, and the honour which 
cometh from God only, at the same time, was found 
to be incom patible. Boniface gained a shining repu^- 
tation, and followed the world. In these trying times 
the bishop of Hippo again endeavoured to drav' him 
from tlie love of the world to God, and Boniface 
seems all along to have sinned reluctantly. What 
God might do for him at last, during the time that he 
lived after the mortal wound, which he received in 
a duel, we know' not. The man, however, was brave 
and sincere, and had a steady regard for men of real 
godliness. He defended Hippo for fourteen months, 
which, after that time, with all Africa, fell under 
the power of the Vandals. 

But Augustine was taken away from the evil to 
come. While he mourned under the miseries of 
the times, in company with Possidonius and several 

should be supported, lest he should be hardened still more in ini- 
quity. Anthony himself made restitution of the sums of which 
he had defrauded them ; yet he prevailed afterwards on the pri- 
mate of Numidia, to believe him innocent, and to interest him- 
self in his favour. The spirit of Augustine, then threescore and 
eight years of age, was much broken with this afiair. He con- 
demned his own imprudence, and observed, that the danger, into 
which Anthony had cast both himself and the people, so much 
affected him, that he was almost resolved to relinquish the epis- 
copal office, and bewail his error, the remainder of hij» days, in 
privacy §. A s it appears that Augustine still governed the church 
of Fussala after this, it seems that the dispute was settled to his 
satisfaction, and that Anthony was not restored to his Seelj. The 
story deserves to be noticed, as illustrating the church discipline 
of the times, and the character of Augus^ijne. 

§ Ep. 2og. II .Ep:'224, 
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biskops, 'who had fled for shelter to Hippo, he told Death of 
th^, that he had prayed, either that God would 
free them from thel siege, or endue his servants 
with patience, or take him out of the world to him- 
«elf. In the third month of the siege he was seized 
with a fever, which ended in his dissolution, in the 
year 430. He lived seventy-six years, forty of 
which he had been a presbyter or bishop’. He 
used to say, that a Christian should never cease to 
repept, even to the hour of his death. He had 
David’s penitential psalms inscribed on the wall, in 
his last sickness, and he read and wept abundantly ; 
and for ten days before he expired he desired to be 
uninterrupted, that he might give himself wholly to 
devotion, except at certain intervals. He had preach- 
ed the word of God constantly, till his last sickness. 

He left no wdll : he had neither money nor lands 
to leave. He left his library to the church. Of 
his own relations he had taken competent care 
before. “ In his writings,” says Possidonius, “ the 
holy man appears ; but those who could have heard 
and seen him speak in public, and particularly 
in private conversation w'ould have seen still 
more.” Pity it is, that a man, who had known him 
for forty years, should have left us so imperfect an 
account. But the vigour of the human mind was 
then much declined, and superstition made men 
childish, though it did not destroy the spirit of 
piety. 


CHAP. IX. 

THE THEOLOGY OF AUGUSTINE. 

The serious reader, from a consideration of the *'*j^*’" 
mournful condition of the African churches in re- 
gard to external thin® at the time of Augustine’s 
death, will naturally be led to inquire what 
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CHAP, became of them after the decease of this pmlate. 
It is ever to be rememberedj that the teal pros- 
perity of the church is not to be estimated by out- 
ward circumstances. The Roman empire was dis- 
solving on all sides ; and its fairest provinces ih 
Africa fell into barbarous hands at the time of; Au- 
gustine’s death. Rut the light which, thfbu^^ 
means had been kindled, was not extinct ; iojft * 
it depended not on the grandeur of the I^man 
empire, so neither was it extinguished by its decline. 
We shall have an opportunity of visiting Afric|| ' 
again, and at present shall close the whole%arra- 
tive of Augustine, with a brief view’ of his theology. 
The subject is important, not only as tending to 
illustrate the revival of the Gospel in the West in 
his time, but also as exhibiting the views of the best 
and wisest Christians in Europe from that period 
to the days of Luther. For a thousand years and 
upwards, the light of divine grace, which shone 
here and there in individuals, during the dreary 
night of superstition, was nourished by his writings, 
which, next to the sacred Scriptures, were the guides 
of men who feared God ; nor have we in all history 
an instance of so extensive utility derived to the 
church from the writings of men. 

From the review of the Pelagian controversy, the 
attentive reader ^vill see, that the article of justifi- 
cation* must be involved in Augustine’s divinity,' 
and doubtless it savingly flourished in his heart, and 
in the hearts of many of his followers ; yet the pre- 
cise and accurate nature of the doctrine itself seems 
not to have been understood by this holy man. He 
perpetually understands St. Paul’s term to Justifw 
of INHERENT RIGHTEOUSNESS, as if it mean^ 
SANCTIFICATION ; Still he knew what faith in the 
Redeemer meant ; and those parts of Scripture, 

• I have introduced here a few sentences out of the Theo- 
■logpcal Miscellany for September, 1785, taken from an Essay on 
Judtidcation, which I wrote in that publicatidli. 
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which speak of forgiveness of sins, he understands, CEut. 

he feels, lie loves ; but St, Paul’s writing concerning , 

justificatibn he understands not sufficiently, because "" 
the precise idea of that doctrine entered not formally 
into his divinity. 

■ I < have given, if I mistake not, the outlines of 
.(Iwiai^ine’s views in this most important Christian' 
^cvme. It had been pitiably suffocated, as it 
werf^in the rubbish of the growing superstition, 

* and ^ad been gradually sinking in the church from 
« J«stin’s days to his own. And I more admire, that 
Be wdis enabled to recover its constituent parts so 
well as he did, than that he did not arrange and adjust 
them perfectly. Mosheim is pleased to represent 
him as a contradictory WTiter. I suspect that this 
writer’s prejudices warped his understanding. In 
truth, if our author’s sentiments be understood, he 
will appear, from his own plan, to be one of the most 
consistent writers in the world ; and, if we make 
allowance for his mistake in the point just mentioned, 
which yet he implicitly, though not explicitly, under- 
stands, few writers, I think, in any age, may be read 
with more profit. 

To what has been delivered from his w'ritings on 
the subject of justification, little needs to be added 
here. Two quotations deserve to be read, on account 
of the solid truth which they contain. “ He was 
made sin, as we are made righteousness, not our 
ow’n, but of God ; nor in ourselves, but in him, as 
he was made sin, not his ow n, but ours ; nor was 
he appointed so in himself, but in us*.” 

See this blessed doctrine illustrated experimentally 
in his exposition of the 130th Psalm, 2, 3, 4. “ Be- 
hold he cries under the load of his iniquities. He 
looked round himself, he surveyed his life, he saw 
it on all sides covered with flagitiousness ; where- 
ever he looked, he found no good in himself. And 
he saw on all sides so great and so many sins, that 
* Enchirid. ad Lauren, c. 41. 
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trembling, as it were, he cried out. If Ithou, j^rd, 
shouldst mark iniquities, who shall stand^ For he 
saw almost the w’hole of hdmah life surrounded 
with sins, like barking dogs ; all conkiences to be 
upbraided ; not a holy heart to be found thkjk cqujf^ 
presume on its own righteousness : which, bedfi^ it 
' cannot be found, therefore let every heart 
mercy of the Lord his God, and say, if thou, 

&c. But what is my hope ? There is a pro{>itiK^a^ 
with thee.” So constantly, in all ages, doo^eal eboif* 
men feel alike on this subject : “ The humble’^^h^l^ 
hear and be glad.” * ^ * f 

The peculiar work for which Augustine was 
evidently raised by Providence was, to restore the 
doctrine of divine grace to the church. A vain phi- 
losophy had corrupted it partially under Justin, far 
more completely under Origen. What wonder : To 
trust in ourselves was the avowed boast of all the 
Philosophers. An idea of providential kindness in 
external things floated in the minds of some : but 
virtue and every internal excellence they expected 
only from themselves*. In this they only copied 
the impression of that self-righteousness which is 
natural to all. The distinguishing glory of the 
Gospel is to teach humility, and to give to God his 
due honour; and Augustine was singularly pre- 
pared for this by a course of internal experience. 
He had felt human insufficiency completely, and 
knew, “ that in himself dwelt no good tl^g.” 
Hence he was admirably qualified to descri^: the 
total depravity and apostasy of human natti^an^ 
he described what he knew- to be true, / Thfts, ift 

^ Hear Tully, de Nat. Deor. Virtutem nemo unquam 
acceptam retulit nimirum recte; propter virtutem enim jui| 
laudamur, et in virtute recte gloriamur, quod non contingerct^ 
si donum a Deo, non a nobis haberemus. It is sufficient to tejl 
the English reader, that in this sentence the same self-sufficienejf 
of the human heart, which mere moral preaching encourages, 
is expressed by the Pagan philosopher, as the undoubted ci^ 
of all mankind. v 
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■^6 the doctrine of grace was happily revived j 

aiid’ romafhtic theoriejS, built on mere reasonings, 
^ve w^y to scriptural truth, supported by experi- 
ence. And, in all ages, in spite of pride and preju- 
dice, t^e doctrine of grace has this advantage over the 
tninC^bf rn'en, that conscience, wherever it is awaken- 
its oiffice, always speaks in its favour. 

^ , rise and progress of Pelagianism gave Au- 
^s19l(|^ *an opportunity of illustrating the doctrine 
*of. g’l^ce hi the strongest manner. He himself was 
po means forward and urgent in the work, 
lliosejfwho have spoken of him as heated with the 
spirit of controversy, knew not Augustine*. He was 
rather slow and cautious in controversy, and so are 
all men of argumentative minds and liumble dis- 
positions. He was by no means at first so clear in 
his ideas of salvation being altogether of grace, as he 
afterwards was ; particularly, that faith ivas altoge- 
ther the gift of God, was not a proposition so clear 
to his mind, till deeper experience and more atten- 
tive search of the Scriptures confirmed him in the 
truth. When, in his inquiries after divine truth, he 
was led to see and to be fully convinced of the total 
apostasy of man ; and when he reflected, that he him- 
self was* changed by effectual grace, not only without 
the co-operation, but even in spite of the resistance, 
of his nature, he w^as gradually brought to acquiesce 
in St. Paul’s views of predestination. It was a 
doctrine that, with him, followed experimental reli- 
gion, as a shadow follows the substance ; it was not 
embraced for its own sake. He wrote sparingly, 
hotveVef, upon it for a long time, content to give 
plain. scripture testimonies, and fearful of involving 
the bulk of readers in inextricable labyrinths. 

It is the impious boldness of heretics, avowedly 
opposing divine truths, because they are above their 
reason, which at length necessitates modest and cau- 
tious spirits to speak out more plainly concerning the 

* Viz. Grutius. 

H II 
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CHAP, deep truths of God, lest they should leave them totha 
. insults of the enemy. In the further progress of the 
controversy, the most daring dltempts were made to 
erase from men’s minds all ideas of grace ; and the 
specious attempts of Semi-Pelagianism in Fran(^ 
seemed ready to overthrow the arguments 6f Au- 
^stine in the minds of many. The Eastern 
for ‘the most part, more philosophical than^tfe 
"Western, was infected with those half vie^ of 
grace ; and, unless the bishop of Hippo mednt by' 
silence to give countenance to opinions, supported,, 
only by corrupt nature, reasoning pride, tBfe 
authority of some great names in the church, it 
behoved him to defend the doctrine of efficacious 
grace more explicitly. ■ He did so at length, parti- 
cularly in his latter writings * ; he proves the truth 
from Scripture, appealing to its simple grammatical 
sense ; and as the Antinomian contempt of the use 
of means appeared in some warm, but injudicious 
admirers of his doctrine, he states this matter, also, 
with his usual strength of argument and perspicuity, 
and shows the consistency between the exhortations 
and the decrees of God. 

Another subject, of which the reader, versed in 
theological controversy, would wish to be informed, 
is, whether Augustine held “ particular redemp- 
tion.” Very few words will suffice for tliis. He 
constantly connects the doctrine of grace with the 
influences of the Holy Spirit ; I cannot find that 
lie does so w-ith the redemption of the. Son of Grpd. 
In one place, the text, “ who would have all to be 
saved,” is explained by him ambiguously and vari- 
ously. But, in truth, whether Christ died only for 
the elect, or for all men, was never the object of his 
controversies ; and certainly, in his practical dis- 

• In the foregoing deduction I have attended to the progress 
of things, as tliey appear from the publication of Augustine's 
wenrks at different times. To cite particular passages would be 
tedious; to those who read him for theouelves needless, ts 
^^ose who do not uninteresting. 
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ebtfifles, he always represents the sacrifice of Christ cent. 

universal; so every preacher should do, if he > 
means to profit his ^hearers. On occasion of the 
controversies, Augustine was objected to, as deny- 
ing th|it Christ died for all. But Prosper, his admirer 
and Ibllower, and as strict a predestinarian as any 
Mfritfr. in any age, maintains that Augustine held, 
t^t Christ gave himself a ransom for all.” 
Dotfbtless the natural and obvious sense of Scripture 
' is the same*, and the notion of particular redemp- 
.tion was unknown to the ancients, and I wish it had 
remained equally unknown to the moderns. But let 
us mention the peculiar excellence of his theology. 

Humility is his theme. A man may hold the 
doctrines of grace in the clearest manner, yet him- 
self be proud. He may not have a distinct view 
of some of them, particularly that of which we 
have been speaking, yet he may be humble ; though 
without some real knowledge of grace it is impos- 
sible he should be so. But the true advantage of 
just and accurate Christian sentiments, is, that they 
teach humility. Am I obliged to support the doc- 
trines of grace by such arguments as mere human 
reason, unassisted by revelation, could invent? No: 

I confess reason in this sense is beneath them ; and, 
if I be truly humble, I shall be content to bear the 
scorn of philosophers for the confession. Augus- 
;tine taught men what it is to be humble before God. 

'fhis he does every where with godly simplicity, 
with inexpressible seriousness. And in doing this no 
writer, uninspired, ever exceeded, I am apt to think 
ever equalled him, in any age. They wrong this 
father much, w ho view him as a mere controversialist. 
Practical godliness was his theme, and he constantly 
connects all his views of grace with humility f- 

* See particularly 1 Tim. ii. 

+ This virtue ever appears conspicuous in Augustine, and per- 
petually checks the daring and adventurous spirit of investigation, 
which, as a man of genius and letters, formed a striking part of 
H H 2 
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CHAP. Few writers have been equal to him in describing 
; the internal conflict of flesh and spirit, mysterious 
but certain, ignorantly confouhded by philosophers 
with the conflict between reason and passion, and 
misrepresented by the profane as enthusiasticn^ 
He describes this in a manner unknown to any but 
those who have deeply felt it ; and the Pelagia^ 
pretensions to perfection oblige him to, say more 
than otherwise wpuld be needful, to prove that the 
most humble, and the most holy, have, through life, 
to combat with indwelling sin. 

Two more practical subjects he delights to handle, 
charity* and heavenly-mindedness. In both he 
excels wonderfully, and I shall only wish young stu- 


Ids character. In speaking of the difficulties attending the doc- 
trine of original sin, he abhors every idea of attempting to solve 
them ill an unscriptural manner. He ciiooses rather to be con- 
tent with his ignorance. “ Though I now desire, and beg 
earnestly of God that he will help me out of my ignorance by 
your means (he is writing to Jerom§); nevertheless, if 1 
cannot obtain it, I will pray for patience ; since we believe in 
him, with a promise never to murmur, though he doth not lead 
ns into perfect knowledge of some particular things. I am 
ignorant of many things, more than 1 can enumerate." 

I do not remember to have seen a controversial writer of so 
charitable a spirit as Augustine, in matters of dispute. The 
proofs of this arc endless. Take a single instance, and see how 
he treats an opponent. “ If, in the heat of the dispute, an in- 
jurious word may have escaped him, I am willing to think it 
arose from the necessity of supporting his opinions, rather than 
from the design of oilending me. Tor wlien 1 am a stranger 
to the temper of a man, I think it much better to liave a good 
opinion of him, than to blame him too ha.slily. Perhaps he had 
a kind intention, designing to undeceive me. In that case I am 
obliged to him for his good will, though 1 am under a necessity 
of disapproving his sentiments Ij.” 

His own practice which he mentions, deserves to be attended 
to by all controversialists: ‘‘ When I answer any person in 
speaking or writing, though provoked by contumelious language, 
so far as the Lord afibrds to me, 1 bridle myself, and restrain 
the spurs of vain indignation ; I consult for the hearer or reader, 
and thus endeavour not to be superior to another in railing, but 
to be more salutary by convincing him of his error. B. 3 . 
against Petilian. 

§ Letters to Jerom. Aug. £p. 
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deMs in divinity to convince themselves of this by 
reading him. A reference of all things to a future 
life, and the depth of*humbIe love, appear in all his 
writings ; as in truth, from the moment of his con- 
^rsion, they influenced all his practice. For he 
never seems to have lost his first love. Hence there 
ii' manifest in his works a singular innocence of 
spirit. No pride, no self-conceit, no bitterness, 
ever discover themselves in any expression. Calm, 
equable, modest, cautious of offending, never pa- 
thetic, except when roused by zealous love of God 
and his neighbour ; these are the lights in which he 
constantly exhibits himself. The times were highly 
unfavourable, the defects of superstition often cloud 
his writings ; yet, at intervals, he vigorously struggles 
against it, and in one passage particularly laments 
the growing servilities, the straining at a gnat, and 
the swallowing of a camel, owning that he con- 
formed, through love of peace and charity, to some 
things. 

Ills own words w'ell deserve to be quoted, as 
they evidence the power of good sense and divine 
grace united in withstanding the prevailing torrent. 
“I * cannot approve the new practices introduced 
almost w'ith as much solemnity as sacraments ; nei- 
ther dare I censure them too freely, lest I should give, 
offence to any one ; but it grieves me, that so many 
salutary precepts of Scripture should be held cheap, 
while our religion abounds with commandments 
of mere men. — Therefore, as to all those customs 
which are not contained in the Scripture, ordained 
by councils, or sanctioned by the tradition of the 
church, and which do not carry in their appearance 
an evident reason for their existence, I am free to 
say, they ought to be laid aside. Admit, it cannot 
be proved, that they are contrary to the faith; yet 
they burden religion with servile usages, which God, 
in his mercy, intended to make free : in this respect 
• Ep. to Jantiarius, 1 19. 

. H H 3 
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chap, the condition of the Jews is more tolerable ; they 

, are subject indeed, but to divine ordinances, not to 

the precepts of men. However, the Church, sur- 
rounded as she is with chaff and tares, endures 
many things, yet she cannot tolerate what is coiy 
trary to Christian faith and practice.” He par- 
ticularly condemns the custom of divining by tlje 
Gospel, and of managing temporal concerns accord- 
ing to words which strike the eye at the first open- 
ing of the book. 

His conduct toward the Donalists bids the fairest 
for reprehension; but he acted sincerely: you dift’er 
with him in judgment, but it is impossible for you to 
blame his temper and spirit, if you read him can- 
didly. He carefully checks his people for calum- 
niating the Donatists, and is constantly employed in 
moderating and healing. 

Finally, in Ethics he is superior to most. On the 
subject of veracity and of faithfulness to oaths, and 
in general in the practice of justice, in the love of 
mercy, and in walking humbly with his God, as 
he wrote most admirably, so he practised most sin- 
cerely. 


CHAP. X. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JEROM. 

jerora born, This renowncd monk was born at Stridon, a 
A. D. tQvvn ill the confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
33 1* under the emperor Constantine, in the year 331. 
The place was obscure, and was rendered still more 
so by the desolations of the Goths. Nor is it a very 
clear case whether it ought to be looked on as part 
of Italy or not*. That Jerom was of a liberal and 
opulent family, appears from the pains taken with 
his education, which was finished at Rome, that he 

* Erasni. Life of Jerom, prefixed to his works. 
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might there acquire the graces of Latinity. He was cent. 
in truth the most learned of the Roman fathers, and . 
was eminent both foa genius and industry. He was 
brought up in Christianity from infancy, and hence, 

Jike other good men, who have had the same advan- 
tages, he appears never to have known the extreme 
conflicts with indwelling sin, which, to later converts, 
nave given so much pain, and often have rendered 
them more eminently acquainted with vital religion. 

Aftgr his baptism at Rome, he travelled into 
FranoCj in company w'ith Bonosiis, a fellow-student. 

He examined libraries, and collected information 
from all quarters ; and, returning into Italy, he de- 
termined to follow the profession of a monk; a term, 
which did not, at that time, convey the modem idea 
of the word. In Jerom’s time, it meant chiefly tlie 
life of a private recluse Christian, who yet was fet- 
tered by no certain rules nor vows, but acted ac- 
cording to his own pleasure. Such a life suited the 
disposition of a studious person like Jerom. He 
was, however, made a presbyter of the church, but 
never would proceed any further in ecclesiastical 
dignity. He spent four years in the deserts of Syria, 
reading and studying with immense industry. A 
commentary on the prophet Obadiah, which he 
published, bore strong marks of juvenile indiscre- 
tion, as he afterwards frankly owned. And here, 
by the assistance of a Jew, who visited him, Nico- 
demus-like, in the evenings, lest he should give 
umbrage to his brethren, he acquired the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew tongue, and with indefa- 
tigable labour he studied also the Chaldee and the 
Syriac. 

On his return to Rome, he became intimate with 
Paula, the illustrious descendant of the Pauls, so 
famous in Roman story, with IVIarcella, and other 
opulent ladies. The monastic life, which had long 
flourished in the East, was only beginning to be 
fashionable in the West. The renowmed Athana- 

H u 4 
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sius, and his Egyptian friends, rendered respectabie, 
during their exile at Rome, by their sufferings for 
the faith, contributed to throAy a dignity on such a 
course of life : and the zeal of Jerom nursed the 
same spirit among serious persons. The ladies I have 
mentioned, were hence induced to impart acelebrity 
to the monastic taste by their own example. 

Paula, her daughter Eustochium, her son-in-la# 
Pammachius, Marcella, and others, admi^^jand 
revered Jerom ; and he, whose proper w ^j^i^ erir. 
and imperious to a great degil^' seem^^^Pi lived 
in much harmony witli females, proh&c^-^f^use he 
more easily gained submission from them tl^ from 
persons of his own sex. 

S|)leen and calumny hastened^ the departure of 
Jerom from Rome. This great man had not 
learned to command his passions, and to disregard 
the breath of fame. Unjust aspersions on his cha- 
racter a fleeted him with a very blameable acrimony. 
He retired again to the East : there several of his 
admirers followed him. lie chose Bethlehem as the 
seat of his old age, where Paula erected four monas- 
teries, three for the women, over which she presided, 
and one for the men, in which Jerom lived the 
rest of his life, enjoying at times the society of his 
learned friends. He instructed the women also in 
theology, and Paula died, after having lived twenty 
years in the monastery. 

I shall not spend any time in vindicating the chas- 
tity of Jerom, because his whole life w'as a sufficient 
answer to calumny in that res|)ect. He was certainly 
serious in tlie very best sense of the word, and diM 
in the p 1 st year of his age, in the year 420. 

Yet it is to be lamented, that a man of so great 
sincerity, and of a mind so vigorous, should have 
been of so little service to mankind. The truth is, 
his Knowledge of theology was contracted and low. 
He confessed, that while he macerated his body in 
the deserts, he was thinking of the pleasures and 
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delights of Rome. He understood not the true 
Gospel-mystery of mortifying sin, and, by his vo- 
luntary humility and ^neglect of the body, added to 
the fame and splendour of his voluminous but ill- 
digested learning, he contributed more than any other 
person of antiquity to the growth of superstition. 
His quarrel with Ruffinus is a reproach to both 
their oiemories Yet, of the two, Jerom seems to 
have been more evangelical in his views; because 
Origen was erroneous in his doctrines : and it is a 
sullicie&t account of so uninteresting a controversy 
to say, that RufSnus defended, Jerom accused, 
Origen. 

For the view of his controversy with Augustine, 
I must refer the reader to the accounts of that 
Father of the Church. 
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Jerom was, however, humble before God, and 
truly pious ; and of him it must be said, to the 
honour of Christian godliness, how much worse a 
man he would have been had he not known Christ 


Jesus, and how much better, if he had known him 


with more clearness and perspicuity ! 

The works of a writer so superstitious, though 
sound in the essentials of Christianity, will not 
deserve a very particular review. Here and there 
a vigorous and evangelical sentiment breaks out 
amidst the clouds. His epistles discover him to 
have been sincere and heavenly minded, though his 
temper was choleric. In a letter to Tsepotian * there 
are various rules worthy the attention of Pastors, 
concerning the contempt of riches, the avoiding of 
secular lamiliarities, and the regulation of external 


conduct. One observation will deserve to be dis- 


tinctly remembered : “ A clergyman easily subjects 
himself to contempt who never represses invitations 
to dinner, however frequent.” 

He wrote an epitaph upon the death of this same on 
Nepotian some time afterf, eloquent, pious, pathetic. o*' 
• Paris Edit. vol. i. 6 G. t Id. 8 D. ^ 
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Ill this he confesses the doctrine of original sin, and 
celebrates the victory of Christ over death. He 
makes an excellent use of thq* public miseries of the 
times, by recommending mok strongly a practical 
attention to piety. Hence, also, he makes the begt 
apblogy which could be invented for his favourite 
solitude. ^ 

In his letter * to Rusticus the monk, the learned 
reader, who would see a practical comment bn 
St. Paul’s cautions against voluntary humility in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, may behold it in Jerom. 
He abounds in self-devised ways of obtaining ho- 
liness, while the true way of humble faith in Jesus is 
not despised indeed, but little attended to. 

A short letter to Florentius shows genuine hu- 
mility and acquiescence in Christ, as his sole hope, 
after all his austerities. He calls himself a polluted 
sinner altogether ; “ yet, because the Lord sets free 
the captives, and looks to the humble and the con- 
trite, perhaps he may say to me also, lying in the 
grave of wickedness, Jerom, come forth.” It was 
this humble faith in Christ, which checked the im- 


petuosity and arrogance of his natural temper, re- 
pressed his vain-glory, and in some degree changed 
a lion into a lamb. For Jerom, though exactly 
formed by constitution and habit, to sustain the 
character of a Pharisee, was too deeply conscious 
of internal pollution to be one in reality. 

Toxotius, the son of Paula, had married Lseta, 
by whom he had a daughter, whom the’ grand- 
mother destined .to virginity. Jerom writes to the 
mother f, advising, that the child be sent to Beth- 
lehem, when grown up, and promising himself to 
superintend her education. At present he gives rules 
for her education, while an infant, which are useful, 
but mixed with superstition. Lfeta’s father, it seems, 
was a Pagan. Jerom, however, despairs not of his 
conversion : “All things, he says, are possible with 


• 15 G. t »9 G. 
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God. Conversion is never too late. The thief from 
the cross passed into Paradise. Despair not of your 
Father’s salvation. 4 relation of yours, Gracchus, 
whose very name is expressive of patrician nobility, 
I few years ago broke in pieces and burnt the images 
of idolatry, and received the faith of Christ.” Bdhpid 
the spirit of meekness and charity adorning one of 
t^e most rugged tempers in the world, and admire 
the effect of victorious grace in Jerom. 

I am disgusted with the repeated lessons of super- 
stition with which his epistles present us. He knew, 
however, better things. In a letter to his Paula, he 
rebuked her immoderate sorrow for the death of her 
daughter Blesilla, in strains at once evangelical and 
tender*. In a letter to Pammachiust, who be- 
came a Monk after the decease of his wife Paulina, 
the daughter of Paula, he speaks with holy rapture 
on the love of Christ, according to the ideas of the 
book of Canticles : “ Whether you read or write, 
or watch or sleep, let love always sound a trumpet in 
your ears ; let this trumpet excite your soul ; over- 
powered witli this love, seek in your bed Him whom 
your soul loveth.” How much is it to be regretted, 
that Jerom and his friends should have so hidden 
their talent ; that persons who loved Christ sincerely 
had not learned, like the Apostles and first Christians, 
to profess him in the most public walks of society, 
and by preaching and conversation to have in- 
structed mankind in general ! But such conduct 
would have required a self-denial and a charity, 
larger and of a more sublime nature than theirs ; 
to live in the world, and yet remain separate from 
it, shows a divine strength indeed. 

Jerom confesses, that Gregory Nazianzen was his 
precentor in theological expositions The Eastern 
mode^ thus caught by Jerom, and pursued by a 
mind eager, and adorned with learning and elo- 
quence, became highly respected in the W est. — 
* 51G. i 5QG. jioeD. 
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CHAP. Jerom, as a theologian, seems greatly inferior to 
his contemporary Augustine, though in style aiid 
diction superior. 

dwtrhtcs* foregoing century, Jovinian, an Italian 

monk, taught, first at Rome, and afterwards at 
Milan, some points of doctrine directly opposite to 
the growing superstitions. It is not easy to state, witljt 
confidence, either the character or the sentiments 
of the man. His w'orks are lost. The most ce- 
lebrated teachers of the Church opposed him ve- 
hemently. Ambrose. Jerom, and Augustine, joined 
their testimonies against liim. The last, indeed, 
wrote very little, and that little from popular rumour, 
rather than from any distinct knowledge of the 
subject ; for the weight of popular prejudice over- 
whelmed Jovinian speedily, so that his doctrines 
could never enter Africa, nor give the bishop of 
Hippo an opjHirtunity of knowing him. Had this 
been the case, I should have e.xpected, from his 
candour and judgment, that tair and distinct deli- 
neation of Jovinian, whicli we seek in vain from the 
choleric and prejudiced Jerom. We have of the 
latter two books against Jovinian*, intemperate, 
fierce, and ill-supported by Scripture or argument. 
I have endeavoured, as well as I can, to discover 
what were his real opinions f; but, in wading 
through the torrent of Jerom’s abuse, I find no very 
certain vestiges ; such is the violence and intem- 
perance of his spirit and language. One single 
quotation is all that I can discover, which can be 
called Jovinian’s own, the language of which is bar- 
barous in the extreme, and justifies Jerom’s censure 
upon him in one res|)ect, as a man void of all clas- 
sical culture and elegance. The sense of it seems 

Tom. xi. 7 D. 

t Whatever tliey were, he was oondcrnned in a council, held 
by Ambrose at IVlilan, as an heretic, and was, by the einpcj<)r 
lionorius, banished to the island Boa. 
t 8G. 
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to be this: “ Having satisfied those who w'ere 
invited to hear me, not for the sake of my glory, but 
that I may deliver myself from unjust accusations, 
I sow my field, and visit the new plantations, the 
tender shrubs, delivered from the whirlpools of vices, 
fortified by troops. For we know the Church, 
tj^rough hope, faith, and charity, inaccessible, in- 
vincible. In her there are none immature, every 
one is teachable ; none can subdue her by violence, 
or elude her by art.” 

I admire the positiveness of Mosheim in deciding 
so peremptorily for the character of a man*, of 
whose writings nothing has come down to us, but a 
single sentence so barbarous and doubtful. Certainly 
he opposed the prejudices in favour of celibacy and 
fasting. A monk himself, he disclaimed any superior 
dignity or estimation, on account of his abstinence 
from matrimony; nor did he think, that fasting 
added any intrinsic e.xcellence to a character. Thus 
far is certain : and that he saw so much truth in 
such an age, proves him doubtless to have been 
a man of strong sense and manly understanding. 
But before I dare call him “ a worthy opposer of 
the reigning superstitions,” I ought to know his 
motives. He might be influenced l)y the pure love 
of God, the faith of Jesus, and unfeigned humility. 
He might be moved by a spirit merely prudential, 
worldly, and even profane. For true Christians 
and Deists will unite in opposing superstition, from 
motives very opposite. We are, indeed, always 
strongly inclined to think well of those persons in 
past ages, who happened to favour our peculiar 
sentiments or prejudices ; and, on the contrary, 
we are apt to judge harshly of those who thought 
in a diflerent manner. Does this propensity account 
for IVlosheim’s hasty approbation of the character 
of Jovinian ? Whether it'does or not in this instance 
I cannot but observe, that this sort of mental 
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^ Mosheim, Cent, iv, c. iii. 22. 
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imbecility forms one of the most capital defects of 
that' ecclesiastical historian : As to myself, 1 can 
only say, I endeavour to guard against it. 

The four Let US hear, however, what are the four pro- 
•fJwrian’ positions of Jovinian. I wish I could give them ip 
his own words, instead of those of his adversary. 
The first is, that virgins, widows, and marri^l 
women, who have once been washed in Christ, if 
in other works they difter not, are of the same 
excellence. Secondly, he endeavours to prove, that 
those who have been regenerated cannot be sub- 
verted by the devil. The third shows, that there is 
no distinction in the sight of God, between those 
who abstain from meats, and those who receive 
them with thanksgiving. The fourth, that all who 
keep their baptism shall be equally rewarded in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

From information so scanty, two very opposite 
opinions may be detluced : first, that Jovinian, blest 
with divine illumination, and the faith of God’s elect, 
entered fully into the spirit of apostolical Chris- 
tianity, condemned the self righteous taste of the 
times in ascribing merit to extrinsic excellence, to 
fasting, and celibacy ; recommended them only as 
external helps of godliness in certain cases ; placed 
all the hope of salvation on the grace of Jesus in 
unfeigned faith and humility ; asserted the perpe- 
taity of this grace in the elect ; and while he re- 
H^bated the fictitious virtues of proud men, was 
’zealous for the glory of God and his Christ. W hether 
this was Jovinian’s view or not, it undoubtedly was 
that of the apostles. If it was his, he was no heretic, 
as he has been represented, but a faithful confessor 
of Christ. That which strongly inclines me to hope, 
on the whole, that this was his real character, and 
that even good men of his age were deceived con- 
cerning him, is the soundness with which he in- 
terprets Scripture -in the few instances to be collected 
from Jerom’s confused account. He observes that 
8 
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those who fell were only baptized with water, not 
with the Holy Ghost, as appears from the case of 
Simon Magus, showing from St John, that he who 
is born of God doth not commit sin. He mentions 
the presence of Jesus at the marriage of Cana, in 
support of his vindication of matrimony ; to which 
J^m returns an answer too ridiculous to deserve 
mentioning. There are other things in Jerom's 
opposition, weak beyond measure, and which show 
that sound argumentation was not the talent of this 
celebrated Father. 



If, on the other hand, Jovinian’s opposition to the 
fashionable austerities sprang from the love of the 
world ; if he held that all sins were really equal, and 
that the devil had no power at all to draw the re- 
generate into sin, he might be a Stoic, an Epicurean, 
an Antinomian ; a character very remote from that 
of a Christian. A little clear information of J ovinian’s 


own life, and even a larger specimen of his writings, 
might have solved this doubt. 

About the beginning of this century, Vigilantius, Brief ac- 
a presbyter, a man remarkable for eloquence, who vignLuiui. 
was born in Gaul, and afterwards, performed his 
ecclesiastical functions in Spain, treading in the steps 
of Jovinian, exhorted and wrote with much energy 
against the custom of performing vigils in temples 
consecrated to martyrs, and against the whole ap- 
paratus of pilgrimages, relics, addresses to saintsi 
voluntary poverty, and the like. I have here t(Ei^|| 
regret, as in the former instance, the want of mate- ''^ 
rials for estimating the character of this man, whom 
Mosheim scruples not to call the good Vigilantius*. 

He quotes indeed Bayle’s Dictionary ; whence I 
gather, that the presbyter before us was agreeable 
to that self-conceited sceptic; but the ambiguity 
remains unremoved. He might oppose superstition 
from the faith and lovd of Christ, or from profane- 
Dess and sensuality. As no specific blot, however^ 


• Mosheim, Cent. v. c. iii. 14* 
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CHAP, is affixed to the moral characters of Jovinian atid 
. Vigilantius, amidst an intemperate effusion of satire, 
the probability is, on the wholes that they were pious 
men, and deserved to be ranked in a very diderent 
class from that of heretics. , 

Jerom wrote apologies for his books against 
Jovinian*, which gave additional strength to ^ 
charges of asperity justly brought against him by 
many. His commendation of rhetoric is excessive, 
and his vain-glory odious, though it seems unknown 
to himself. The best instruction to be collected 
from them is, to see how the defect of Christian 
principle fails not to appear in the defect of humility, 
meekness, and love. Augustine and Jerom, in 
principles and practice, form in this respect a strong 
contrast. Tlie pieces against Vigilantius deserve 
the same censure. He absurdly gives to saints a 
sort of omni[)resence and intercessory power. 

I have said already, that the contest between 
Jerom and Rufiinus is uninteresting. It is a de- 
plorable evidence of the weakness and corruption 
of human nature, even in men constantly engaged 
in religious studies ! A sincere and practical atten- 
tion to the real peculiarities of the Gospel, can alone 
secure the genuine holiness of professors, and mortify 
the whole body of sin. When Jerom is calm and 
unruffled, and looks to Jesus Christ in faith and 
love, he seems quite another man from what he is 
when engaged in controversy. For a single page of 
Jovinian or Vigilantius, I would gladly give up the 
whole invectives of Jerom and Ruffinus. 

It is remarkable, that Jerom confesses the vast 
obscurity of the whole Epistle to the Romans j'. 
To one who studied so much, and whose mind was 
SQ, clouded with self-righteous superstitions, it must 
appear iii that , He evidently speaks as one 

irresolute, eml^Hil^l, and confused. His immen- 
sity of verbal in w'hich he much excelled 

♦ 37 D. 43 D. 44 G. t ffi D. 'lorn. ult. of vol. 1. 
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Augustine, was not combined With that luminous per- 
spicuity, and comprehensive judgment of doctrine, 
which enabled the latter to see his way through va- 
rious mazes, and to find order and beauty, where the 
former beheld inextricable confusion. Such is the 
ditference between divine and human teaching! 
'^ence Jerom, in his very voluminous expo- 
sitions*, speaks at random ; is allegorical beyond all 
bounds, and almost always without accuracy and 
precision ; lowers the doctrine of illumination in 
1 Cor. ii, to things merely moral and practical; hiiijts 
at something likeafirst and second justification before 
God; asserts predestination, and, as it were, retracts 
it ; ow'ns a good will as from God in one place, in 
another supposes a power to choose to be the whole 
of divine grace ; never opposes fundamental truths 
deliberately, but though he owns them every where, 
always does so defectively, and often inconsistently. 
It must be confessed, the reputation of this father’s 
knowledge and abilities has been much over-rated. 
There is a splendor in a profusion of ill-digested 
learning, coloured by a lively imagination, which 
is often mistaken for sublimity of genius. This 
was Jerom ’s case; but this was not the greatest part 
of the evil. His learned ignorance availed, more 
than any other cause, to give a celebrity to supersti- 
tion in the Christian world, and to darken the light 
of the Gospel. Yet, when he was unruffled by con- 
tradiction, and engaged in meditations unconnected 
with superstition, he could speak with Christian 
affection concerning the characters and offices of 
Son of God. 

It was a marvellous effect of Divine Providence, 
that while all other truths were more or l^^ipl^ded, 
that which relates to the person of tije J^iof God, 
'Ju whom rests the salvation of i^^^buld re- 
main unsullied. From St. John’^^^dHPfo Jeihm 
"e have seen the whole church' ’dfllmimous in a 

• Vol. ii. throughout. 
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CHAP, comprehensive view of the Godhpad and manhood 
. of the divine Saviour: whoever opposed either, 
could never obtain the free saaction of the church. 
Imperial violence was ever found necessary to extort 
the admission of such persons into the church 43 
pastors. This essential article of Christianity seems 
even to have been studied with the minutest ac- 
curacy ; and few perhaps, even of the best modem 
divines, have attained the precision of the ancients. 
Heresiarchs have not failed to take advantage of 
this circumstance, and the narrow and imperfect 
conceptions, which some authors have formed of the 
person of Jesus Christ have emboldened them to 
suppose, that the assertion of the manhood enervates 
the proof of the Godhead. Inferiority to the rather, 
confessed in any light, seems to startle many minds 
unaccustomed to the generous and extensive habits 
of thinking, in which the fathers excelled on this sub- 
ject ; while yet the answer is so easy to all supposed 
difhculties of this nature ; “ equal to the Father as 
touching his Godhead, and inferior to the Father as 
touching his manhood 


CHAP. xr. 

TIIK cnuucil OP CHRIST IN THE WEST. 

It is time to take u|) the connected thread of his- 
tory again. But the reader must not expect a 
successive detail of the proceedings of the Roman 
princes. After the death of Theodosius, the em- 
pire was torn by various convulsions, tending, in the 
West particularly, to its destruction. It is my duty 
to watch only the real Church amidst these scenes; 
for she lived, while the secular glory of Rome was 
destroyed. Honorius, the son of Theodosius, 
reined there,„while his brother Arcadius governed 
at Constantino|ile. 

^ Athanasiun Creed. 
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Honorius, or to speak more properly, his mi- 
nisters, (for he himself was, like Arcadius, a very 
feeble prince,) protected the external state of the 
church, and followed the steps of Theodosius in 
extirpating the remains of idolatry, and in support- 
ing orthodoxy, against the Donatists, and all here- 
tics. The superior advantages of a Christian above 
a Pagan establishment, even in times of such decline 
as the present were, appear in the humanity of a 
number of laws and edicts, by which idolatrous im- 
purities and savage games were abolished, and due 
care was taken of tlie needy and the miserable. 
In what, for instance, but in a Christian government, 
shall we find so humane a law^ as that of Honorius, 
enacted in the year 409, by which judges are di- 
rected to take prisoners out of prison every Sunday, 
and to inquire if they be provided with necessaries, 
and to see that they be properly accommodated in. 
all things ? 

In this reign, Rome was sacked by the Goths ; 
and an opportunity was given for the exercise of 
many Christian virtues, by the sufferings to which 
its inhabitants were exposed. But enough has been 
said of this subject, in the review of Augustine’s City 
of God. 

Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, was one of the 
greatest ornaments of Gaul in this century. lie 
was a person of quality, and exercised the profession 
of a counsellor in the former part of his life. Ama- 
tor*, liis predecessor in the See, foresaw how^ever, 
I apprehend, some symptoms of grace in him, and 
ordained him deacon. A month after the decease 
jf Amator he was unanimously elected Irishop by 
the clergy, nobility, citizens, and peasants, and was 
forced to accept the office notwithstanding the great 

* He foresaw those, by the observation which he made of the 
hatne of his spirit, ratlier than by any special revelation, r roin 
''•ttious places in Floury I have collected tMs short account ot 
Germanus, and, stripping it of the marvellous have retained 
the credible. 
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CHAP, reluctance which he discovered. He employed hitti- 
self in the foundation of monasteries, and in enrich- 
ing the church, while he impoverished himself ; and 
for thirty years, from his ordination to his death, he 
lived in extreme austerity. , 

virfteGreat 430> that is, about the time of 

Britain, Augustine’s death, he visited the island of Gr^t 
A. D. Britain, with an intention to oppose Agricola, the 
430. son of a Pelagian bishop called Severinus, who pro- 
pagated heresy among the churches there. Hence 
it is probable, that Pelagius, after he had ceased to 
be famous in the world, had retired into his native 
country, and there died. It is no wonder that his 
opinions should there find abettors. Lupus, bishop 
of Troyes, accompanied Germanus in the mission, 
which was undertaken on the recommendation of a 
numerous council in Gaul. Lupus governed his 
church fifty-two years, and was highly renowned for 
sanctity. These two bishops, on their arrival, 
preached not only in the churches, but also in the 
highways, and in the open country, and vast crowds 
attended their ministry. The Pelagians came to a 
conference ; the doctrines of grace were debated ; 
the bishops, supporting themselves by express pas- 
sages of Scripture in the hearing of all the people, 
were allowed to be victorious, and Pelagianism Avas 
reduced to silence. At this time, the Piets, a race 
of barbarians who inhabited the north, and the 
Saxons, a German nation, called in by the Britons, 
as it is well known, to assist them against the Piets, 
united their forces against the natives, ’flie latter, 
terrified at the approach of the enemy, had recourse 
to Germanus and Lupus. Many, having been in- 
structed by them, desired baptism ; and a great part 
of the army received it at Easter, in a church which 
they made of boughs* of trees twisted together. 
The festival being over, they marched against the 
enemy, with Germanus at their head. He, still 
* l Hist. 
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remembering the profession in which he had spent cent!^ 

great part of his youth,, posted his men in a valley , ^ 

Uirough which the e)»emy were to pass, surprised, 
and defeated them. After these things, the two 
bjshops returned to the Continent. The deacon Paiiasiu* 
Palladius being ordained bishop of Scotland, arrived 
there in the year 431. Scotland had never before ScoUand. 
seen a bishop, and was in a state of extreme bar- 
barism. 

The same year died Paulinus of Nola, who had Paulinus 
been bishop there twenty years. He was the inti- 
mate friend of Augustine, and appears, through the a. o. 
mist of superstition which clouds his narrative, to 431. 
have been one of the best Christians of the age. 

He was a mirror of piety, liberality and humility, 
worthy of a more intelligent age, and of more 
intelligent writers than those, who have recorded his 
life. For I choose to dismiss him with this general 
character, rather than to tarnish his memory with 
repeating the romances of those who meant to 
honour him. ■ 

We have seen how the doctrines of grace were^'' 
defended in Britain, and it is not to be doubted, but 
this was done with some saving efficacy. In Gaul, 
the doctrine of Semi-Pelagianism still maintained its 
ground, and Prosper and'^ Hilary, who had written 
an account of it to Augustine, exerted themselves in 
defending the doctrines which be had taught. Coeles- 
tine,- of Rome, supported the same cause; and in the 
same year he published nine articles, which will ix Article* 
deserve some consideration, as they show that the 
spark of truth was still alive amidst the mass of cor- by Coeies- 
ruption in the Western Church, and still, under God, ^ 
preserved some degree of Christian holiness. In 
these articles, it is owned that all men are, by na- 
ture, under the pow er of sin, by reason of the fall, 
from which nothing but grace can deliver any man 
that man is nof good of himself; be needs a com- 
munication of God to him from God himself— nor 
li3 
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can a meui, though renewed, overcome the flesh and 
the devil, except he receive daily assistance— that 
God so worketh upon the hearts of men, that holy 
thoughts, pious intentions, and the least motion to- 
ward a gCod inclination, proceed from God. “We 
learn also, says Coelestine, what wc are to believh, 
from the prayers appointed by the Apostles through 
the world, and observed with uniformity tlirough the 
whole church ; wherein it is petitioned, that faith 
may be granted to infidels, idolaters, Jews, and 
heretics ; charity to schismatics, repentance to sin- 
ners, and regeneration to catechumens. These 
prayers are not empty forms ; their efi’ects are visi- 
ble in the conversion of many, for which thanks are 
returned to God. We must confess, that the grace 
of God prevents the merits of man; that it doth not 
take away free-will, but delivers, enlightens, recti- 
fies, and heals it. God is willing, such is his good- 
ness, that his gifts should be our merits, and grants 
an eternal re^vard to them : he works in us to will 
and to do according to his pleasure; but his gifts are 
not idle in us ; we co-operate with his grace, and, if 
we find remissness proceeding from our weakness, 
iwe immediately have recourse to him. As to the 
more difficult questions Avhich have been discussed 
at large, we do not despise them, but need not treat 
of them. Suffice it that we have declared what wc 
Relieve essential to the faith*'.” 

I Thus vigorously and persf)icuously did a bishop 
of Rome maintain the apostolic doctrines, and so 
strong w'as the light which, in an age of superstition, 
had beamed forth from the writings of Augustine. 
I could not resist the pleasure of adding so valuable 
a testimony of the continuation of Christian faith in 
the West. 

Palladius, the pastor of Scotland, being dead, 
Coelestine sent Patrick into the same parts in his 
stead. He was born in Scotland f , at a place now 

* Fleury, c. xii. 26. t Fleury, B. xxvi, 13. * 
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called Dunbarton. Having been carried captive 
into Ireland, and having remained there a few years, 
in which time he leapt the language and customs 
of the country, he was by some pirates afterwards 
conveyed into Gaul ; and after various adventures 
lie returned a volunteer into Ireland, with a view to 
undertake the conversion of the Imrbarous natives, 
who seem, till this time, to have been without any 
acquaintance with Christianity. It is delightful to 
observe the motions of Providence, in causing the 
confusions of war and desolation to be subservient 



to the propagation of the Gospel. Patrick, intent 
only on the cause of Christ, amidst all the various 
scenes in which he was tossed to and fro, was not 
discouraged by the ill success w hich at first attended 
his labours. The barbarous Irish refused to hear him, 
and he returned into Gaul, and spent some time 
with Germanus, of Auxerre, whose services in Bri- 
tain have been mentioned. The conversation and 


example of Germanus inflamed his mind with fresh 
zeal, and by his advice he went to Home ; that he 
might be strengthened in his pious views by the au- 
thority of Coelestine. From this bishop he received 
such support and assistance as enabled him to re- 
visit Ireland ; and at length his success was so great, 
that to this day he is looked on as the apostle of 
Ireland. I le first taught the Irish the use of letters ; 
and w'hile we pass over in silence the fictions of 
which these ages are full, there is no reason to doubt 
but that he was the instrument of real good to the 
Irish, both with respect to this life and the next; 
nor ought such events to Ire omitted in the History 
of the Church of Christ. It were only to be wish^, 
that we knew them more circumstantially. He died Patrick 
about the year 4()0, in an advanced age. 

In the mean time the clergy of Marseilles, who, 
in the latter times of the Pelaman controversy, with 
Cassian at their head, had endeavoured to chalk out 
a middle path between Augustine and Pelagius, 

Ii 4 
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CHAP, propagatied Semi-Pelagiani^ with success, not* 

. ■ withstanding the strenuous endeavours of Coeles- 

tine of Rome. Nor ought we to be surprised at .this : 
Semi-Pe* the doctrine of Semi-Pelagianism strongly recom- 
wppS niends itself to the depravoi taste of mankind; it 
by Cassian, dividcs the work of salvation between free grace ancf 
human ability in such a manner, that it both retains 
a specious appearance of humility toward God, and 
at the same time flatters the pride of man. Fallen 
creatures cannot but feel weakness and ignorance in 
some degree ; and therefore they do not easily believe 
themselves perfectly sufficient for their own salvation ; 
yet they love independence, and struggle to preserve 
it ; and hence it is, that Semi-Pelagian notions are 
so peculiarly grateful to the nature of corrupt man. 
But it may be observed, that this very circumstance 
itself forms an insuperable objection to their truth. 
That can never be the wisdom of God in a mys- 
tery*, which men in their natural state so readily 
and cordially approve. Prosper still continued, with 
the arms of Scripture, to oppose the opinions of 
Cassian, and to defend the docrines of the grace of 
God ; Marius Mercator also laboured in the same 
cause. Gaul and the neighbouring countries no 
doubt received benefit from their endeavours. Semi- 
Pelagianism was so far checked, that during the 
dark ages after this time, the doctrines of grace were 
cordially received by godly persons, particularly in 
the monasteries. All, who were thoroughly humbled 
and contrite, found the comfort of them : while 
thosejjnonks, whose religion was pharisaic, found 
•the Semi-Pelagian scheme to suit their self-righteous 
pride f. In this manner were religious men in the 
West divided : Cassian’s authority prevailed the 

• 1 Cor.ii. 7. 

+ Though this must have been the case for the most part, 
yet exceptions will occur in the course of this history. There 
were those whose hearts were better taught than their under- 
standings. 
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more, because of the serious and devout spirit which 
other parts of his writings possessed, or seemed to 
possess * but, as tije times grew more corrupt in 
practice, Semi-Pelagianism gained the ascendant. 

About the year 439, Genseric, king of the Van- 
dals, surprised Carthage f in the midst of peace, 
and used his victory with great cruelty. He him- 
self was an Arian by profession, as the barbarous na- 
tions who had received Christianity generally were. 
How this happened, we have seen before. It does 
not appear, that the Arians were altered in their dis- 
positions. The same unprincipled wickedness, which 
had ever characterized that party, remained. Gen- 
seric show ed the greatest malice against the clergy ; 
drovea number of them from their churches, and mar- 
tyred many. Indeed the abominations of the times 
seemed to call for such a scourge. The light of divine 
grace revived in the W est, purified many souls, and 
fitted them for sufferings ; but with the majority, both 
superstition and practical wickedness increased. 
Carthage itself was sunk in vice ; lewdness was 
amazingly predominant. So deplorable a thing is 
it for men to depart from the simplicity of Christian 
faith ! The superstitions now increasing daily, only 
fortified them the more in self-righteousness ; and 
natural depravity, while grace was neglected, grew 
to an enormous height. Oppression and cruelty 
domineered at Carthage ; and the poor of the place, 
in the anguish of Iheir misery, were induced fc be- 
seech God to deliver the city to the Barbarian^. 

• I speak ambiguously, because 1 have no access to cSsian, 
except indirectly by the short account of Du Pin. I scarcely 
need to say, after the accounts I have given of good men before 
his time, that notwithstanding the views of Prosper appear to 
me more humble, and holy, and consistently scriptural, yet there 
niight be and there were real good men, on the Semi-Pelagian 
scheme: for it ought not to be confounded with Pelagianism 
itself : the theory of this excludes the very idea of grace. 

t Victor Vitens, B. i. . r • • h mi 

J The account of a council held at Braga, in Lusitania ||, wu 
y Flenry, B. xxiii. 6. 
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CHAP. He who informs us of these things is Salvian, 

L ^ ■ priest of Marseilles*. From him we learn, that 

both illustrate the melancholy situation of civil affairs in this 
century (for in the former part of it the council seems to have 
been held) and will also throw some light on the state of religioft 
in Portugal, a country which has hitherto furnished us with no 
Council of memoirs. The bishop Pancratian, being president, said, \ e sej , 
liraga. brethren, the havoc made by the Barbarians. Brethren, let 
our care be for the salvation of souls, fearing lest the miseries 
of the times should seduce our flocks into the way of sinners ; 
and therefore let us give them an example of suffering in our 
own persons for Jesus Christ, who suffered so niiicli for us. And 
as some of the Barbarians are Arians, others idolaters, let us con- 
fess our faith. He then declared in few words ilie articles of 
Christian confession, to which they all assented. Elipanil, of 
Conimbra, said, The Barbarians are among us ; they besiege 
IJsbon, in a little time they will be upon us. Let every one 
go to his abode; let him comfort the faithful, decently con- 
ceal the bodies of the saints, and send us an account of the 
caves where they are deposited. All tlie bisliops having ap- 
proved of the motion; Pancratian added, Go home in peace, 
except brother Potamius, because his church at A^hninium is 
destroyed, and his country ravaged. Potamius generously 
answered, I did not receive the episcopal function to sit at niy 
ease, but to labour ; let me comfort my flock, and suffer with 
them for Jesus Christ. You have well spoken, replied the pre- 
sident, God be with you. God maintain you in your resolution, 
said all the bishops. Let us depai t with the peace of Jesus 
Christ. 

At this council ten bishops subscribed to the decrees. Aris- 
bert, of Porto, (I suppose the present Oporto) wrote to a friend, 
a little after the council, in Uiese affecting terms ; I pity you, bro- 
ther — may God look on our misery with the eyes of his mercy. 
Conimbra is taken, the servants of Ciod are fallen by the edge 
of the sword. Elipand (one of the bishops of the council) is 
carried away captive; Lisbon has redeemed itself with gold. 
Igaedita is besieged ; nothing to be seen but misery, groaning, 
and anguish. You have seen what the Suevi have done in CJal- 
licia ; judge what the Alani are doing in Lusitania. I send you 
the decrees of the faith you ask for ; I will send you all, if I 
discover the place where you are hidden. I expect the same 
fate daily.’ The Lord have mercy on us. 

The sympathizing reader, who enjoys at his ease the civil 
atnd religious privileges of our country, will do well to consider 
how thankful he ought to be for blessings, of which these pious 
men were deprived. 

• Salvian de Gubern. B. 7. 
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many nominal Christians attended Pagan sacrifices, cent 
and afterwards went to the Lord’s Supper. Lewd- 'V- 
ness was so common among them, that after the ^ ^ 

V andals became masters of Carthage, they put a 
stop to the disorders, and obliged the prostitutes to 
"marry. For these Barbarians had not yet attained 
the corrupt refinements of Roman luxury. Salvian 
!very justly observe.s, that the miseries of these 
orthodox Christians ought to give no offence, l)ecause 
they were only Christians in name. They were in 
reality very idolatrous in their practices, and even 
amidst the horrors of war and public calamities, 
continued impure and voluptuous. And .oppres- 
sion and injustice were so grievous, that the domi- 
nion of the Barbarians was really more tolerable than 
that of the Romans. It was worth while to men- 
tion these things, as containing no improper illustra- 
tion of the adorable justice of Providence, in punish- 
ing the wickedness of nominal Christians, not only 
at Carthage, but in general in this century through 
the Western empire. What happened to the ancient 
Jewish Church, when grown wicked and idolatrous, 
and retaining only the form of religion, happens 
also to Christian nations. God is glorified by taking 
the power out of their hand, that they may no longer 
profane his holy name. 

Geneseric expelled the bishops from their Sees ; 
and in case of any resistance, he made them slaves 
for life ; and this punishment was actually inflicted 
on several bishops, and on many laymen of quality. 

Quod vult Deus, bishop of Carthage, and a number of 
clergy, were expelled, and they fled by sea to Naples^ 

Others having suffered divers torments in Africa were 
put on board an old bark, and landed in Campania. 

Arian bishops were now put into possession of the 
vacant Sees*. Some bishops, who still remained in 
the provinces, presented themselves before Genseric, 
and entreated, that as they had lost tlieir churches 
• Victor Vitens, B. i. 
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and thdr Mrealth, they might at least be allowed 
to remain without molestation in Africa, for the 
comfort and support of the pjeople of God. “ I 
have resolved to leave none of your name or nation,” 
was the reply of the stem Barbarian ; and it was^ 
with difficulty that he was withheld, by the entreaties 
of those about him, from ordering them to be thrown 
into the sea. * 

Yet, amidst the decline of Roman greatness, the 
growth of idolatrous superstition, and tlie horrors 
of the times, it is pleasing to see the improvements 
of human society through the influence of Chris- 
tianity, ^corrupted and imperfect as it then was. I 
have before noticed the extinction of the savage 
games and sports of the Romans. Of a piece with 
this was the abolition of the barbarous custom of 
exposing children, a custom which had continued 
amidst all the grandeur of Rome. Constantine, in 
the year 331, had made a decree to obviate it ; so 
had Honorius in the year 412. Still, however, those 
who took care of the children were molested. And 
now in the year 442, in a council held at Vaison *, 
it was ordained, that on Sunday the deacon shall 
give notice at the altar, that an exposed child hatli 
been taken up, and that if any will claim it, he may 
do so within ten days ; otherwise that he who shall 
afterwards claim such a child, shall have the church- 
censure of Homicide denounced against him. 

In the year 443 Genseric passed over into Sicily, 
and so far as his arms prevailed, extended the per- 
secution of the church into that island. 

Germanus, of Auxerre, was called a second time 


ofAuxerre jnto Great Britain, to assist the church against the 
the church Pelagian heresy, which again spread itself there. 
BrUain** baffled the attempts 

againitthe of those who disturbed the faith of the Romans. 
Pelagians, 'j'jjg authority af this person was exceedingly great 
in these times, and it must be confessed that he em- 


• Fleury, B. xxvi. 52- 
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ployed it to the best purposes, the propag^don of cent. 
Christian doctrine, and the benefitof human society. , 

But I am inclined neither to credit nor to; relate his Germans 
miracles ; and I am sorry that J have litUe else to ‘'■e*, 

^ell the reader concerning him. He died in the year 
448, having held the See of Auxerre thirty yeirfs, ; 448. 

^ Attila, the Hun, now made terrible ravages in 
various parts of the empire; yet, such is the ascen- 
dant which religion, supported by any tolerable de- 
corum of manners, must ever maintain over ignorant 
barbarism, that his respect for it, in some measure, 
had already checked his progress in Gaul ; and an 
embassy of Leo, bishop of Rome, from the emperor 
of the West, determined him not to invade Italy. 

This was in the year 452. Two years after, Gen- 
seric, king of the Vandals, arrived at Rome, which 
he found without defence ; Leo went out to meet 
him, and persuaded him to be content with the pil- 
lage, and to abstain from burnings and murders. 

He returned into Africa with many thousand cap- 
tives. This circumstance gave occasion to an ex- 
ercise of the Christian grace of charity, worthy to 
have a place in these annals. 

After a long vacancy, Deogratias was ordained Ueopiia* 
bishop of Carthage in the year 454, at the desire of bi,hnp*of 
Valentinian, the Roman emperor, and as it seems by Canhagc, 
the connivance at least of Genseric. The captives 
of the latter were divided among his followers, who 454 - 
separated husbands from wives, and children from 
parents. The heart of Deogratias was moved with 
compassion; and to prevent these disorders, he un- 
dertook to redeem the captives by the sale of all the 
vessels of gold and silver belonging to the churches. 

As there were no places large enough to contain the 
multitude*, he placed them in two great churches, 
which he furnished with beds and straw, giving order 
for their daily accommodation with all necessaries. 

He appointed physicians to attend the sick, and had 
♦ Viet. Vit. B. i. 
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nourishment distributed to them in his presence by 
their directions. In the night he visited all the beds, 
giving himself up to this work„ notwithstanding his 
age and infirmities. He lived only three years in his 
bishopric, was endeared to the memory of the faith> 
ful by his virtues; and while Arians performed mi- 
litary exploits, and dealt in blood, this follower of 
Augustine honouretl the real doctrines of the Gospel 
by acts of meekness and charity. It is thus that 
we still trace the real church of Christ, and see the 
connexion of principles and practice in the dis- 
ciples of the Lamb. The sight of so much good- 
ness was too much for Genseric ; he took care to 
suffer no more such bishops, and, in process of 
time, the orthodox bishops in Africa were reduced 
to three. 

Several godly persons, after a variety of hardships 
and tortures, came into the hands of Capsur, a 
Moorish king, the relation of Genseric. These 
being arrived at the desert where he lived, and 
seeing there a number of profane sacrifices, began 
by their discourse and manner of life to bring over 
the Barbarians to the knowledge of God, and 
gained a great multitude in a country where the 
name of Jesus had not yet been heard of. Desirous 
of establishing the Gospel there, they sent deputies, 
who having crossed the desert, arrived at a Roman ’ 
city ; for some part of Africa still remained con- 
nected with the Roman empire. The bishop sent 
priests and ministers, who built a churdi, and bap- 
tized a great number of Barl)arians. The Pagan 
king informed Genseric of these transactions, who, 
incensed at the zeal of these pious men, condemned 
them to death. The converted Moors bewailed 
themselves;- and the martyrs as they passed by, said 
to each of them. Brother, pray for me ; God has 
accomplished my desire; this is the way to the 
heavenly kingdom. 

Genseric ordered the bishops to deliver up the 
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sacred vessels and books ; which they refusing, the 
Vidals took them by force, and plundered every 
thing. Valerian, bishop of Abbenza, above four- 
score years of age, was driven alone out of the city, 
|nd all persons were prohibited from lodging him 
in their houses. He lay naked a long time in the 
public road, exposed to the weather, and thus ex- 
pired for the faith of Christ. 

The Orthodox celebrating Easter in the church 
of a town called Regia, the Arians assaulted and 
massacred them, (ienseric ordered, that none but 
Arians should serve in his family, or in that of his 
children. A person named Armogastus, in the ser- 
vice of Theodoric, the king’s son, was treated with 
a variety of insults, till death put a period to his 
sufferings. 

Another, named Archinimus, was flattered by 
Genseric himself, and was promised immense wealth, 
if he would receive Arianism ; but his constancy 
was invincible, and Genseric having given secret or- 
ders to the executioners, that if he showed undaunted 
courage at the moment of execution, his life should 
be spared; he by this means was suffered to live. 

Satur, steward of* Huneric's house, was very free 
in his censures of Arianism. Being accused, he was 
threatened with the loss of all his property, and was 
further told, that his wife should be married to a 
keeper of camels if he persevered. His wife, who 
had several children and a sucking infant, entreated 
him to comply. He answered, “ Thou speakest as 
one of the foolish w-omen speaketh f . Let them do 
what they will, I must remember the words of the 
Lord, Whoever doth not leave w ife, or children, 
or lands, or houses, cannot be my disciple. ’ They 
stripped him of all, and reduced him to beggary. 

Genseric afterwards ordered the great church ot 
Carthage to be shut up, and banished the ministers ; 

* Huneric was the son and successor of Genseric. 

t Job,ii. 10. 
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nonettken wherevcT his 011X18 prevailed, he made the pe^ 
bjrOdbacer, pie of God to feel his fury. The whole empire of 
the West, indeed, was felling into ruin. OfloaceY, 
4 - 7 D- king of the Hemli, made himself master of Rome in 
the year 476, and though he was afterwards obligec^i. 
to give way to the victorious arms of Thebdoric 
the Goth, yet Roman emperors have ceased in 
Italy ever since*. Africa, we have seen, boU||^ 
under the yoke of the Vandals ; Spain, and a greett 
part of Gaul was held in subjection by the Goths ; 
the other part of Gaul was subjugated by the 
Franks, who, in process of time, became masters of 
the whole country, which from them bears the name 
of France; and the southern part of Great Britain 
was overpowered, at length by the Saxons. These 
were idolaters, and the small remains of the ancient 
Britons, Christians by profession, retired into the 
inaccessible mountains of Wales. The poverty of 
the northern parts of the island was their security. 
And we must be content to leave the fruits of the 
labours of Germanus, Palladius, and Patrick, in a 
very low state, till w'e shall have occasion to speak of 
the conversion of the Saxons. The Franks also' 
were at present idolaters; the Barbarians, who ruled 
in the other parts, were Arians, though it does not 
appear that any of them persecuted the faithful 
with so much rage as the Vandals did. Evaric, 

. king of the Goths in Spain, seemed ambitious to 
tr§ad in the steps of Genseric : he forbad the ordi- 
nation of bishops in the room of those who were 
deceased, and sent others into banishment. The 
churches fell into decay, and congregations seldom 
assembled. Indeed it was a very gloomy season with 
tlie Western church in general. The wrath of God 
was evidently poured out on the churches for mer- 

• I have not thought it worth while to mention particularly 
the emperors of the West since the death of the great Theodo- 
sius, as they are' all characters very feeble, or ol^ure, and no 
way interesting in church-bistory. 
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«l^ bag j but there W(Sr© th(fee who) by cent. 
prio^es of divine grace, were enabled in patience . . 

ito'pos^^s their soul^ and to evident that the real 
church was far from being extinguished; 

Among the stars that illuminated this disastrous sidonios of 
period, was Sidonius of Lyons*. He was of one 
pf the, noblest families in Gaul, and was a cele- siiop'oi* 
jil|4ed orator and poet. About the year 472, he 
was, contrary to his wishes, appointed bishop of 
Clermont, in Auvergne. His liberality was highly 
laudable, and even before he was bishop he did fre- 
quently, unknown to his wife, convert his silver plate 
to the use of the poor. His brother-in-lawf, Ec- 
dicius, was remarkably distinguished for the same 
virtue. The Goths having ravaged the country 
during the scarcity occasioned by a grievous famine, 
which was added to the national afflictions, Ecdi- 
cius collected 4,000 of both sexes, whom he lodged 
in his houses, and nourished during all the time of 
the scarcity. Patiens, bishop of Lyons, also extend- The bounty 
ed his bounty to the remotest parts of Gaul. The bf,ifo“'‘of’'’ 
providence of God was remarkable in tempering Lyom.° 
the miseries of the Christians, in these times, by 
taisiog up such ex^plars of munificence. Patiens 
possessed the pastoi^ character in a great degree, 
and reclaimed many of the Burgundian Arians. 

His virtues were admired by Gondebaud, the Bur- 
gundian king, who resided at Lyons. 

A council was held in Gaul, from the confused 
account of. which it appears that Semi-Pelagianisi» 
was stiU very prevalent there ; nor is it to be won- 
dered at, if we consider the little light of the Scrip- 
tures wtoh now remained in the church. 

• I dare not, however, rank Uiis man among the ornament* 

«f die Church of Christ. 1 (ind him continually with princes 
and emperors, writing their panegyrics, and absorbed iu secular 
politics. Of his evangelical taste and ^irit, 1 know no suffi- 
<p4nt et^ehce. 

’ t Fleury, P. xxix. 36 . 

VOL. II. K. K 
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Deatbof GensericiiJyiagijitheyear477^ wasltteceetfedb^ 
OeiisUKc, jjjg eldest soel Huneric*/ He be^n w rdgn with 
a mild aspect toward the faithral, and, wter ah 
interval of twenty-four years, permitted them td 
ordain a bishop of Carthage, but under this condi-, 
tion, that the Arians at Constantinople should havi 
the same liberty, which those of the general chure^ 
had at Carthage. The people protested against the 
condition, and with good reason, because the power 
was out of their hands, and they said, “ we will not 
accept a bishop on such terms. Jesus Christ will 
govern the church, as he has done hitherto.” But 
Huneric disregarded the protestation; and Eugenius 
was elected bishop of Carthage. 

Tiie virtues All mankind soon bore witness to his virtues. The 
revenues of the church were indeed in the hands of 
Cartilage, the Arfans ; but large sums were every day brought 
to him, all which he faithfully distributed to the 
needy, and reserved to himself no more than daily 
bread. The Arian bishops soon murmured ; they 
represented him as a dangerous preacher, and ex- 
postulated with Eugenius himsdf for suffering per- 
sons to hear him, who wore the Vandal habit, which: 
was, it seems, at that time perfectly distinct from 
the Roman. God’s house, he replied, is open to 
all, without respect to persons. 

Huneric, who had only complied thus far with 
the inclinations of the Roman Christians in his do- 
minions, to oblige the court of Constantinople, 
where the emperor of the East reigned, began gra- 
dually to show the ferocity of his spirit. Fearing 
that he should lose his Vandals, if they attended 
the preaching of Eugenius, he ordered guards to 
watch at the doors of the church, who, when they 
saw a man or woman in a Vandal habit, struck such 
persons on the head with short staves jagged and 
indented, which, being twisted into the hadr, and, 
drawn back with sudden violence, tore off both the 
* Victor 
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hair skii^ - Many isufFered extremely by this cent. 
means ;FWoMwi^ whQ had been thus treated, were , y- , 
led. through the streets, with a crier going before, to 
exhibit them to the people. The faithful, how- 
eyer, remained firm; and those who belonged to 
Huneric’s court cOuld not be induced to receive 
il^nism. He deprived them of their pensions, 
and sent them to reap corn in the country. As 
these persons had been educated like gentlemen, 
the punishment was equally severe and reproach- 
ful. But they bore the cross for the sake of Him 
who gave himself for them. 

Victor, bishop of Vita, to whom, as an eye-wit- 
ness and fellow-sufferer, we are indebted for the his- ' 
tory of this memorable persecution, relates some 
visions, which were looked on as preludes of the 
horrible desolations which approached. We may 
pass by these without any loss to the reader, and 
also without any impeachment of the general credi- 
bility of the historian. Huneric at first ordered, 
that none should hold any office who was not an 
Arian. He afterwards confiscated the possessions 
of the rejected orthodox, and banished their per- 
sons into Sicily and Sardinia. He seized the con- 
secrated virgins, and treated them with excessive 
cruelty and indecency, with a view to extort evi- 
dence from them against the bishops. But nothing 
could be drawn from them to suit the tyrant’s pur- 
pose, though many died under the torments. 

Huneric afterwards banished pastors and people, Pencca- 
to the amount of four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-six, into the desert. Felix, of Abbirita, had 
been biahop forty-four years, and by the palsy had 
lost his speech, and even his understanding. The 
faithful, compassionating his case, implored the 
king, that the old man might be allowed to end his 
days quietly at Gartltt^. Huneric, as if he had 
betin' ambitious to outstrip the Pagan emperors in 
• Fleury, B. x,\x. 
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CHAP. ‘^rsecaUon, said, ** Let him be tied’ to '(vild oxen, 
. . and be so canned, where I ordered on which, >tbey 
tied him across a mule like a pjece of timber.' , ITh^e 
Christian heroes were conducted to. the two cities of 
Sicca and Lares, where the Moors were directed, tp 
receive and conduct them into the desert. They 
were at first confined in a prison, where their bre- 
thren were allowed to have access to them, to preacn, 
and to administer the Lord's supper. Some young 
children were of the numlrer, several of whom were 
tempted by their mothers, to admit Arian baptism; 

but OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES AND SUCK- 
LINGS STRENGTH was Ordained, and they continued 
faithful. 

‘ . The guards were soon after severely chastised for 
.granting these privileges ; none were permitted to 
visit the prisoners; they were thrown one upon 
another, and, for want of room, could not with- 
draw, to comply with the necessities of nature. 
The effect of this was horrible beyond description. 
Some of their brethren found means to enter unob- 
served among them, and of these was Victor, our 
author, who sunk up to the knees in the ordure. 
How strong w'as that grace which caused them pa- 
tiently to endure, rawer than free themselves by 
unfaithfulness ! 

The Moors at length ordered them to march. 
Ibey went out on the Lord’s day, their clothes, 
their heads, and their faces covered all over with 
filth, and they sang as they went, “ Such honour 
have all his saints.” Cyprian, bishop of Uniziba, 
comforted them, and ^ve thm all he had, wishing 
for the honour of being carried with, them. This 
was not granted him at present. He afterwards 
was confined, suffered much, and was sent into 
banishment. There is a voice in man which speaks 
loudly in favour of suffering innocence. . The whole 
country resounded with fdie cries and groans of the 
peopte, flocking to behold them, and ^owuig their 
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cMdrett'M their feet, Alas, said th^, to. whom do 
yoh , leave ua? Who shall baptize these children ? 
Who shall administej: the Lord’s supper to us? Why 
are Hot M'e permitted to go with you? Among the 
/esty a woman was observed leading a child by the 
hand. Run, my boy, said she, observe what haste 
Ijhese holy men make to receive the crown. Being 
'reproved for desiring to go along with them, she 
replied, I am the daughter the late bishop of 
Zurita; and I am carrying this child, who is my 
^ndson, lest he be left alone, and the enemy 
draw him into the snares of death. The bishops, 
with tears in their eyes, could only say, God’s will 
be done. As they travelled, when the aged or the 
young, who wanted strength, were not able to ad-, 
vance, the Moors pricked them forward with their 
javelins, or threw stones at them. Such as were not 
able to walk were tied by the feet, and dragged 
along. Many died in the march ; the rest arrived 
at the desert, and w'ere fed with barley, nor were 
even allowed this after a season. 

In the year 483, Iluneric sent an Edict to Euge- 
nius, with orders to read it in the church, and dis- 
patched couriers with copies of it through Africa. 
The purport of the Edict was, after upbraiding the 
faithful bishops for their zeal in spreading their doc- 
trines, to command them all to appear at Carthage, 
to dispute with the Arian bishops on a certain day, 
and to prove their faith, if they could, by the Scrip- 
ture. 


Edict of 
Iluneric* 

A. D. 

483. 


The most alarming words wei%, “ resolving not 
to suffer any scandal in our provinces.” The 
bishops interpreted them to mean, that he would 
not suffer any who professed the doctrine of the 
Trinity to remain in his dominions. They there- 
fore drew up a remonstrance, containing in sub- 
stUncei a petition, that Huneric would send for the 
bisho|)s who were beyond the seas. Huneric, re- 
gardless of the remonstrance, persecuted the most 
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Hunew^ Jw^raedj bishops under various pretences. , He ba> 
DoiIlS nished tbe. bishop Donatiah, after giving him a bpn- 
xlred and fifty bastinadoes. He treated others ilsp 
with great cruelty, and forbad' any of his sect to eat 
with the faithful. : 

On the first of February, the day appointed for 
.the conference, the bishops resorted to Carthage 
from every part of Africa, and from all the island! 
subject to the Vandals. Huneric, for many days, 
made no mention of the conference, and separated 
those of the greatest abilities from the rest, that he 
might put them to death on false pretences. One 
.of the most learned, named Lsetus, he burned alive, 
with a view of intimidating others. At lengtli, when 
the conference was opened, the orthodox chose ten 
of their own number, to answer for the rest. Cirila, 
the chief of the Arian bishops, was seated on a 
magnificent throne, with his partisans sitting in an 
exalted station, while the orthodox continued stand- 
ing below’. The latter saw what a mock-conference 
it was likely to prove, and remonstrated ; the Arians 
ordered one hundred bastinadoes to be given to 
each of them. Way God look down on the vio- 
lence that is offered us, said Eugenius. Cirila 
finding them better prepared than he imagined, 
made use of several cavils to avoid the conference. 
The orthodox foreseeing this, had prepared a con- 
fession* of faith, in which the Trinitarian doctrine 
is very explicitly declared, and which concludes 
thus : “ This is our faith, supported by the authority 
of the evangelists and apostles, and founded upon 
the society of all the general churches through the 
world ; in which by the grace of God Almighty, 
we hope to persevere till death.” 

The Arians, incensed at this confession, report^ 
to the king that the orthodox had raised a clamour, 
to avoid the conference. The tyrant had taken his 
measures ; orders were sent through the provinces, 

• Victor, B. iii. 
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•by virtue of which the churches were all shut in one cent. 
4ay, and their revenues given to the Arians. He L . 
allowed the orthodox till the first of June in the 
■same -year, that is, 4^4> to consider whether they 
^would merit pardon by a retractation. 

*, Such were the measures made use of to oblite- Cmeitioior 
mte the doctrines of divine grace in Africa, where 
they had been so gloriously revived by Augustine. 

.Huneric ordered the bishops to be expelled from 
Carthage, stripped them of horses and changes of 
raiment, and forbad, under terrible penalties, any 
one to give them victuals or lodgings. The bishops 
remained without the walls of the city, exposed to 
the weather; and meeting accidentally with the 
king, they all came to him ; “ Why, say they, are 
we treated thus?” He looked with fury, and or- 
dered some armed horsemen to ride in among them, 
who wounded many. 

Huneric could not but be conscious that his con- 
duct was no less al)surd than iniquitous. On second 
thoughts, he ordered them to go to a place called 
the Temple of Memory, where they were shown 
a paper tolled up, and were required to swear to 
what was contained in it. Are we like beasts, void 
of sense and understanding, cried two of them, that 
we should swear at a venture, without knowing 
what is contained in the paper? In the issue, of four 
hundred and' forty-six bishops, who came to the 
conference, forty-eight died, many of them, proba- 
bly, through hard usage ; forty-six were banished 
into Corsica, three hundred and two into other 
places ; and most of the rest made their escape. 

' Among those sent into exile was V igilius, of Thap- vigiiim, 
sus, a man famous for his writings. To prevent 
the persecution from being more fierce, he com- 
posed a number of treatises under the names of some 
of the most renowned fathers, as he himself acknow- 
ledged with regard to several of them. The cele- 
brated creed, called that of Athanasius, is ascribed 
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CHAp.i to; hiin/. i appears to have meant well^^ hot 
. . the artifice was extremely culpable; and pattly by his 

^ractifce, and partly by tiis example, he has caused 
much confusion and nncertainty in the works of the 
fathers. Vigilius himself retired to Constantinople. - , 
Tnrihcr . Jluneric, as if the very soul of Galerius had been 
H*eric.**^ assumed by him, pursued his sanguinary design^ 
with vigour. He sent executioners among the laity,' 
who whipped, hanged, and burned alive the faithful. 
Eugenius, before he left Carthage, had written a 
strenuous letter, to warn his flock: and it must be 
Owned that many of them gave the noblest proofs 
of sincerity. Donysia, while she was scourged, 
and the blood was streaming from her body, said, 
“ Ministers of the devil, what you now do to con- 
found me with shame (for they had stripped her 
naked), is my glory and she exhorted the rest to 
suft'er martyrdom. I^ooking severely at her son, 
whom she saw dreading the torture, “ Remember, 
son, said she, that we have been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity. Let us not lose the garment 
of salvation, lest the Master should say. Cast them 
into outer darkness.” The young man upon this 
suffered death with constancy: and she thanked 
God with a loud voice, embracing his body. Ma|»y 
suffered with her, strengthened by ha* exhoi*^ 
tions f. W’. 

The sufferings of many others were very dreuS* 
ful ; it is even painful to write or read the narra- 
tives. A woman calletl Victoria, with amazing' 
constancy supported her cruel tortures, unmoved 
also by the entreaties of her husband, vt'ho besought 
her to pity their common children. 

Victorian, of Adrumetum, was at that time go- 

have wondered why persons, who love not the doctrine 
^ die Trinity, should triumph so much on account of this 
circumstance. If tlie sentiments of the creed he defmible.by 
Scripture, the namO of Vi^lius cannot disgrace them; if they 
be nut, that of Athanasius cad do them no honour, r - 
t Victor, B. v. 
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veropt; of Carthage under the king. He was te cent. 
wealthiest man in Africa : to gain him over tP > 
Arianism was to gain a prize; and Huneric as- 
sural him of his particular favour, if he would sub^ 

;mit to he re-baptized, and renounce the Trinitarian 
creed. “ Tell the king, said he, if there were no 
pther life after this, I would not for a little temporal 
honour be ungrateful to my God, who hath granted 
me the grace to believe in him.” The king, in- 
censed at an answer truly Christian, tormented him 

S ievously ; and thus he slept in Jesus. At Tam- 
,ia, two brothers continued a whole day suspended; 
with large stones fastened to their feet. One of 
them, overcome with the torture, at length desired 
to recant, and to be taken down. “ No, no, said the 
other ; this, brother, is not what we swore to Jesus 
Christ : I will testify against you, when we come 
before his awful throne, that we swore by his body 
and blood, that we would suffer for his sake.” He 
said much more, to rouse and encourage him ; at 
length his fellow-sufferer cried out, “ Torment as 
you please, I will follow my brother’s example.” 

The executioners were quite fatigued with torturing 
them by hot irons and hooks, and at length dis- 
missed them, remarking that every one appeared 
ready to follow the example of the two brothers,- 
and that none was brought over to Arianism. — I see ' 

Stitt the marks of the true church patiently suffer- 
ing for the truth’s sake, and victorious in suffering. 

At Typasa, the secretary of Cirila was ordained 
bishop by the Arians. The inhabitants seeing this, 
transported themselves into Spain, as the distance 
was but small : some, who could meet with no ves- 
sels, remained in Africa. The new bishop laboured 
by courtesy to win their favour ; but they, in con- 
tefopt of his ministry, assembled themselves in d 
pfiy^th house for public w'orship. Huneric hcai'ing 
^ tes by a message from the bishop, ordered their 
tongues to be cut out and their right hands to be 
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CHAP, cut off, in the public murket'place; He seems to 
. < have permitted them to retire to ConstantuK^le^ but 

to have been determined to prevent their open con- 
fession of the Trinity. Shall in compliance with 
modem prejudices, throw a veil over the rest, or 
shall I proceed according to historical veracity ? — ■ 
imferiosa TRAHiTVJiRiTAS. A miracle followed^ 
rwion. ' iVorthy of God, whose majesty had been so daringly 
insulted, and which must at that time have much 
Strengthened the hearts of the faithful, who needed 
indeed some peculiar consolations amidst such 
scenes of horrible persecution. The miracle itself 
is so weU attested, that I see not how it can bemcH^e 
so. The reader shall have both the fact and its 
proofs. Though their tongues were cut out to the 
root, they spake as well as before. “ If any one 
doubt the fact, says Victor of Vita, let him go to 
Constantinople, where he will find a sub-deacon, 
called REPARATUS,one who was thus treated, who 
speaks plainly, and who has a particular respect 
shown him in the palace of the emperor Zeno, 
especially by the empress.” 

Proof* of iEneas, of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, a cau- 
iSus'inter- ^ous and pmdcnt person *, was at that time at Con- 
positioD. stantinople, and writes thus in the conclusion of his 
Dialogue on the Resurrection : “ I myself saw them, 
• heard them speak, and wondered, that their utter* 
ance could be so articulate. I searched for the or* 
gan of speech, and not trusting my ears, was resolved 
to have the proof of the eyes. Causing them io 
open their mouths, I saw that their tongues wwe 
plucked out even by the roots, and was then more 
surprised, that they could live, than that they could 
speak.” Is this sufficient evidence ? Hear more : 

,, * Gibbon (Decline of Rom. Emp. vol. iii. c. xxxViii.) is 

struck with this evidence, in conjunction with that of the fesU 
Yet he intimates that the infiders suspicion is incurable. ; Does 
i)|e allude to himself? To what purpose does he say so, if he does 
not ? If he does, what is this but to deny all reasonable evidencfe, 
and confess himself to be unreasonable ? 
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Procopius, the historian, in his History of the Van- cent. 
dalic War*, says, Huneric ordered the tongues of . 
many to be cut out, who were afterwards seen in 
the streets of Constantinople when I was there, talk- 
ing without any impediment, or feeling any incon- 
Venience from vvhat they had suffered. Count Mar- 
cellinus, in his Clvronicons, says, “ I have seen some 
of this company of faithful confessors at Con- 
stantinople, who had their tongues cut out, but 
spake nevertheless without any imperfection in their 
utterance.” To name only one more witness : the 
great emperor Justinian, in a Constitution published 
by him for Africa, after it had fallen into his domi- 
nion, testifies, that he had beheld the same f . 

Numbers were maimed in various ways. Some 
lost their hands, some their feet, others their eyes, 
their noses, or their ears. Dagila, wife of pne of the 
King’s cup-bearers, though nobly born and brought 
up tenderly, was severely scourged and banished 
into a desert, joyfully forsaking her house, husband, 
and children. 

Seven monks of Capsa having been persuaded to 
come to Carthage, flattered with fair promises and 
the royal favour, showed, however, that thee 
hAI^ another spirit in them. Inflexibly firm 
in ^ profession of the Trinity, and disappointing 
« the hopes of Huneric, they were martyred by his 

. The whole clergy of Carthage, after having been 
almost starved with hunger, were exiled. Elpidi- 
phorus, who had been baptized into the faith ot the 
Trinity, and who had had for his sponsor the deacon 
Muritta, was more active than others in tormenting 
the faithful. As they were preparing to stretch 
Muritta on the rack, the venerable aged person sud- 
denly drew out, from under his robe, the linen with 
which he had covered Elpidiphorus at his coming ou 
of the font, and spreading it in the view of the whole 
*B.i.c.viii. tB.i.Cod.de01f.Afr. 
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company, he said to the apostate, vpho sat tis 1»s 
J^iidge, “ Behold the linen which shall accuse ydu at 
*810 coming of the meat Judge, and shall cast yOu 
■h^loiig into the lake of brimstone, because yOu 
clothed yourself with cursing, by renouncing 
* the true baptism and the ftith. ” Elpidiphorus was 
^ confounded, and unable to answer. Two Vandals, 
*who loved the faith, accompanied by their mother, 
fbVsook their wealth, and followed the clergy into 
banishment. ‘ Theucarius, an apostate, advised the 
Arian governors to recall some • of the young chil- 
dren, whom he, according to his office, had taught 
to sing the service of the" church, and whom he 
knew to have the best voices. Messengers were sent 
to recall twelve, who, weeping and holding the ba- 
nished clergy by their knees, refused to leave them. 
They were separated from them by force, and were 
brought back to Carthage. But neither flatteries 
nor the bastinado could cure them of their attach- 
ment. These, after the persecution was over, were 
held in high estimation in the church. The Arian 
bishops went everywhere armed with swords, accom- 
panied by their clergy. One, named Anthony, dis- 
tinguished himself by his cruel treatment of Eugenius 
of Carthage, who was his prisoner, and whose life be 
in vain attempted to destroy by repeated severities. 
Another bishop, called Habet Deum, was bound by 
him hand and foot. Anthony, stopping his mouth, 
poured water on his body. “ My brother, said the 
Arian, unbinding him, you are now a Christian, as 
well as we : what should hinder you in future, from 
obeying the will of the king ?” While you were s,to|> 
ping my mouth, I made, said the holy confessor, a 
protestation against your violence, which the angds 
have written down, and will present to God. 

The barbarity was general : persons were stop- 
ped on the highways, and brought to Arian bi- 
shops, who re-baptized them, and gave them cer- 
tificates, to prevent tlieir suffering the same violence 
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«|l^. None were permitted to pass from place to cent. 
^pTftce without these cwtificates. The Arian clergy . . 

. went, even in the night time, with armed men into 
houses, carrying water with them, with which they 
^ sprinkled persons in their beds, crying out that they 
' had made them Christians. They put the physician 
Liberatus, and his wife, into separate prisons ; when 
^somebody informed the latter, that her husband had 
obeyed the king. “ Let me see him, says she, and 
I will do what is well-pleasing to God.” They took 
her out of the prison to her husband, to whom she 
said, taking him by the throat, “ Unhappy man, 
unworthy of the grace of God, why will you 
perish eternally for a transitory glory ? Will your 
gold and silver deliver you from hell-fire ?” “ What 
is the matter, wife, he replied ; what have they been 
telling you ? 1 am what I was by the grace of Jesus. 

Christ, and will never renounce the faith.” 

Cresconius, a presbyter of the city of Myzenta, 
was found dead in a cavern of mount Zica, Various 
persons of both sexes fleeing from the persecution, 
suffered thus through cold and hunger. 

At length, after an horrible reign of seven years De»th «f 
and ten months, in which time the church w’as purg- 
ed by as severe a persecution as any ever known, in ^ 
the year 485 died the tyrant Huneric of a disease, 
in which he was corroded by worms, — a signal mo 
nument of Divine justice ! Gontamond, his nephew 
■ and successor, stopped the persecution, and recalled 
Hugenius to Carthage. In the year 487, a council ^^*‘1 « 
was held at Rome, with Felix, the bishop, at its ““'p 
head *, in which were forty bishops of Italy, four of 
Africa, and seventy-six priests. The rules of pe- 
nanpe, prescribed by this synod, on occasion of the 
late persecution, partook partly of the prevailing 
superstitions, and partly of the primitive strictness of 
discipline. Clergymen, who had suffered themselv^ 
to be re-baptized, were deprived not only of the mi- 

• 1^.7. Felix, 
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CHAB nistry, but even of lay^comomnibn, till their defctbr* 

■ Other articles breathe the same severe spirit r yet In? 
rejoice, amidst the excess of dispiplmb, to find, that? 
real 'religion was honoured. Ohe ruleof the council' 
deserves to be mentioned for its good sense : ‘ No , 
clergyman shall receive into his city the penitent of 
anomer bishop, without his certificate in writing/ , 

TOMtewd b Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, now 

Theodoric/ cOmplete master of Italy, after he had mined Odoa- 
A. D. cer, made a law to restrain all the adherents of the 
493. latter from making a will, or disposing of their estates. 
All Italy was alarmed, and Epiphanius, bishop of 
Pavia, was applied to, that he might intercede with 
the king. Lawrence, bishop of Milan, joining with 
him, they went together to Ravenna, where Theo- 
doric resided*. Epiphanius obtained favour for all, 
except some few leaders of the party. Theodoric, 
who had befisre honoured and experienced the vir- 
tues of Epiphanius, discoursed with him in private, 
and said, “You see the desolations of Italy; the 
Burgundians have carried away captive a number of 
the inhabitants ; I wish to redeem them ; none of the 
bishops is so proper as yourself, undertake the erat- 
bassy ; I shall order what money is necessary for 
Epiphanius you.” Epiphanius accepted the commissioH, on con- 
commi^'”^ dition that Victor, bishop of Turin, might be his 
sioned to companion. In the year 494, Epiphanius passed 
captives i!r the Alps ; all the people came out to see him, and 
Burgundy, brought presents, which he distributed among the 
poor. Arriving at Lyons, where Gondebaud, the? 
494 - Burgundian king, resided, he advised him to dismiss 
the captives without ransom . It seems astonishing, 
that one Arian king should negotiate with another of 
the ^arae sect, by means of a Trinitarian ; but it is 
just to notice these things, that the reader may not 
suspect all Arians to have had the sffirit of Eusebius, 
of Nicomedia, or of Huneric, the Vandal. The 

* Ennodius Vita Epipli. 
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tnie triumptis of real godliness and virtue, in soften- cent. 
ittg the miseries of human society, appear in these . y- . 
transactions of Epiphianius. Let philosophers say, 
that this was all tfie ^ect of superstition : it is my 
lilaty to show, that even in a superstitious age, godli- 
ness did exist, and did perform what mere super* 
s|ition could not ; and philosophy should stop her 
mouth, When it is remembered, that she seldom ever 
did so much good to society, as the Christian reli- 
gion did, even when discoloured by superstition. 

Gbndebaud, who was no stranger to the charac- 
ter of Epiphanius, restored to him without ransom 
all the prisoners, except those who were taken armed, 
they being the property of the captors. Six thou- 
sand were sent away without ransom ; and Theo- 
doric’s money, aided by the liberality of Syagria, 
a lady of quality and of good works, and of Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, redeemed the rest. Epiphanius 
travelled to Geneva, to obtain the release of the 
captives there, and was equally successful with 
Gondegisilas, the brother of Gondebaud. He re- 
turned into Italy with troops of redeemed captives, 
and easily obtained for them from Theodoric the 
recovery of their lands. 

This excellent person was bom at Pavia in the Epipiianin* 
year 438. From early life he was devoted to Pavia, 
vine services, and, at twenty years of age, was or- a. d. 
dained deacon. He was made bishop at the age of 438. 
twenty-eight j and it must be confessed that he gave 
himself wholly to the service of God and the good 
of mankind. He was often successfully employed 
in public affairs. In the year 474 , he had been 
sent by Nepos, at that time emperor of the West, 
to Evarie, king of the Visigoths, then residing at 
Toulouse, though after the Visigoths were ejected 
from Gaul, they resided in Spain. Epiphanius ne- 
gotiated a peace with Evarie successfully, but refuse 
an invitation to dine with him, b^ause he was an 
Arian. In 476, Odoacer, making himself master oi 
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CHAP. Italy, Epiphanius,. by his ibtercession, obtained the 
^ . deliveraace of a number of captives ; and with iw 

other fund, than the supplies of Providence, he re- 
paired the city of Pavia, whi^ had been piUaged, 
and rebuilt the churches. Wh@a Theodoric en- 
tered Italy in 489, Epiphanius came to him to Mi- 
lan, and was courteously received. He sUU soft^ed 
He died, the horrors of war during the contest between Odoa- 

A. D. cer and Theodoric, and did good to all, even sup- 
4q6. porting those who had pillaged his lemds. In the 
year 496 he died, being fifty-eight years of age. 

About this time decretals of Gelasius, bishop of 
Rome, were published ; a few of them relating to 
ordination * will deserve to be mentioned, “lie, 
who is taken from a monastic life, may be ordained 
priest in a year’s time ; but he must not be illiterate ; 
he, who cannot read, can only be a door-keeper. All 
laymen that shall be ordained shall have six months 
probation ; and cannot be admitted priests till after 
eighteen months. Bishops are forbidden to receive, 
much less to promote, such clergymen as pass from 
one church to another.” 

Death of Gelasiusf himself seems to have been an orna- 
Qeiasios, mcnt to Christianity. He died in the year 496. He 
■A* D. composed a treatise against some Romans, who had 
49 ^- a desire to re-establish the ancient superstition of the 
Lupercalia;};. “ I forbid, says he, any Christian to 
practise these superstitions : leave them to heathens. 

* Fleury, B. XXX. Sec. 34. t Fleury, B. xxx. 41. 

X Gibbon, in voL Hi. c. xxxtL Decline, &c. is pleased to 
accuse Gelasius of absurd prejudice, because he supposed those 
who were for stiU preserving the festival of the Lupercalia to be 
hnly nominal Christians. After having told the less learned 
reader, that this festival was an ancient piece of idolatry, in ho- 
nour of the idol god Pan ; that young men, and even magistrates 
ran naked through the streets ; that they — modesty forbids me 
further to explain Uie indecencies of the ceremonies ; sudice it 
to say„ that the whole was calculated to encourage libidinous 
vices — I would ask such a writer, whether those, who were for 
^ill preserving this abomination, could be any more than nomi- 
nal Cbristiaos; whetber he kzu>vra any evil more severely and 
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I think Jt my duty to dccisro to Christians, that they cent, 
are fatal. 1 doubt not hut my predecessors solicited 
the emperors to abolish this abuse; they were not ' ^ 

heard, and this ruined the' empire.” — It appears 
.hence; how slowly and stubbopily the old idolatries 
departed out Of Christendom. The testimony of 
pelasius deserves our attention, because his manners 
Werfe holy. He was incessantly employed in prayer, 
reading, writing, or business, and in conversation 
on spiritual things with godly men. Idleness and 
luxury were equally avoided by him ; negligence in 
a bishop he esteemed dangerous to souls ; and his 
liberality to the poor ivas unbounded. To all this, 
it may not be quite insignificant to add, that he 
composed hymns after the manner of Ambrose. 

About the year 496, Clovis, king of the Franks, Clovis bap- 
was baptized, and received into the general church. ^ 
He himself, perfidious, ambitious, and cruel, was ’g‘ 
no honour to any religious denomination. But 
some remarkable circumstances of Providence at- 
tended his reception of Christianity; which will 
therefore deserve a place in these memoirs. The 
Franks, or French, were a German nation known 
long before, who dtvelt about the low'er Rhine. 

Having passed this river, they entered into Gaul, riiaramomi 
under the conduct of Pharamond, their first king, 
about the year 420. CUxlio, Merovaeus, Childeric, a. d. 
and Clovis, reigned in succession after him. I.ike 420. 
the rest of the barbarous nations, who desolated 
the lower empire, they still advanced gradually in 
conquests, and Clovis ruined the Roman power 
entirely in Gaul. But he had to contend with other 
barbarous invaders, all of whom, however, he sub- 
dued at length, and by much carnage and violence 
he became the founder of the French monarchy. 

more constantly condemned in Scripture Uian idolatry; and,, 
lastly, whether tire expression “ harmless festival,” bt i® t^iblron s), 
does not fasten on him, who uses it, the charge of iinpudrwce or 
ignorance of Scripture, or malevolence against the word ot Ood, 

VOL. H. L L 
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CHAP. Wicked as he was, he was fitted to become a 
■ useful instrument of Providence, like Henry VIIL 
of England, many ages after. He had married 
Clotilda, niece of Gondebaud, king of the Burgun- 
dians ; she was zealous for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, though both her uncle and the whole* 
nation of the Burgundians professed Arianism. 
Could her private history be known, it would pro- 
bably be instructive and edifying. For what else 
but the grace of God and the effectual operation of 
his Spirit, could induce a royal lady, brought up 
among heretics, and given in marriage to a powerful 
Pagan, to persevere alone so firmly in the apostolical 
faith, in an age when divine truth had scarcely a 
single patron of great power in Europe*? 

Having a son by her husband Clovis, she endea- 
voured to persuade him, to permit the child to be 
baptized, and earnestly reasoned with him on the 
vanity of his idols, and preached Christianity to him 
with much sincerity. Clovis, who, it seems, had 
great affection for his queen, consented at length to 
the baptism of the infant ; but he died a few days 
after. Clovis in a rage declared, “ I have lost my 
child, because he has been devoted to your deities j 
had he been devoted to mine he would have lived.” 
The pious queen answered, “ I thank God, who 
has thought me worthy to bear a child, whom he 
has called into his kingdom.” She had afterwards 
another son, who was baptized by the name of Clo- 
domer. On his falling sick, the king said, “ Yes, 
I see he will die like his brother, because he has 
been baptized in the name of your Christ.” The 
mother prayed for his recovery, and the child was 
restored to health. Clotilda persevering in her 
exhortations, Clovis heard them, patient, but still 
inflexible. It pleased God at length to give him a 
striking lesson, from which he ought to have learned 
the true* art of happiness. Fighting with the 
* Greg. Tur. n. hut c. xxvi. 
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A-lemanni, he was upon the point of being entirely CENT, 
defeated. Finding himself in the utmost danger, he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven with tears, and said, 

“ O Jesus Christ ! whom Clotilda affirms to be the 
gon of the living God, I implore thy aid. If thou 
givest me victory, I will believe and be baptized ; 

^r I have called upon my own gods in vain.” 

While he was speaking, the Alemanni turned their 
backs, and began to flee, and at length submitted 
and craved quarter. 

Penetrated with a sense of Divine goodness, as 
many wicked men have been for a time, Clovis 
submitted to the instructions of Remi, bishop of 
Rheims, whom the queen sent to teach him. The 
chief difficulty he started was, that his people would 
ndt follow him in his change of religion. This was 
obviated by the facility with which they received 
Remi’s lessons. What the lessons were, and what 
exercises of mind and conscience attended the 
change, we know not ; the external circumstances 
and forms alone we are informed of, and they are 
not very instructive. The king himself was bap- 
tized at Rheims, and so was his sister, and three 
thousand of his army. He was at that time the 
only prince who professed orthodox Christianity. 
Anastasius, the Eastern emperor, favoured heresy; 
the rest of the European princes were Arians. Thus 
a woman was employed as the instrument of a change 
in her husband ; it is true the change was only no- 
minal, but it was followed by very signal effects in 
Europe, namely, by the recovery of the apostolical 
faith, and no doubt by the happy conversion of many 
individuals. 

In the year 494* Gontamond, the Vandal, still 
increasing his kindness to the church, opened all the ClirisliaTis, 
places of public worship, after they had been shut a. d. 
ten years and a half, and, at the desire of Euge- 494* 
wus, recalled all the other bishops. He died in 

L L 2 
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Dies, the year 496, and was succeeded by his brother 

A. D. Thrasamond. 

496. 

And here I finish the general histdry of the West, 
for this century. Much, both of Divine providence 
and of Divine grace, appears in it. Superstition 
had grown gradually in this and the former centurjfc 
Relics, and various other instruments of the same 
class, were fast advancing into reputation. The 
monastic solitudes were strongly calculated to aug- 
ment these evils ; and, in the writings of various 
pious persons, the unguarded and very injudicious 
addresses to martyrs, which occur frequently, and 
which were rather rhetorical flights than real 
prayers, countenanced exceedingly the growing 
spirit of apostasy. Every new ceremony, while 
men M'ere in this frame, strengthened the super- 
stitious spirit, and rendered them less disposed to 
depend on the Saviour, that is, as the apostle says, 
TO HOLD THE HEAD*, in the faith and love of the 
Gospel. Had it not been for the great and solid 
revival of the doctrine of grace in this century, the 
wholesome effects of which continued alt along in 
the West, Christianity itself, humanly speaking, 
would hate been in danger of total extinction. 
The intelligent reader will admire the providential 
and gracious goodness of the Lord, in preparing, 
furnishing, and giving success to the important la- 
bours of Augustine, through which so many in 
Africa Avere enabled to glorify their Saviour by 
faithfulness to death, under » a severe persecution. 
The despised, desolated Church, at once overborne 
by heretics, and by barbarous Pagans, still lived 
in Italy, Spain, France, and Britain, to the end of 
the century, when Providence raised up a Clovis 
to support that, of which he himself, however, 
knew not the value. We leave the Church in Italy 
and Spain, only tolerated, but mildly treated, par- 
• Coloss. ii. 19. 
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ticulariy in the former ; in Britain, confined to the cent. 
mountains of Wales and Cornwall; in France, ready , 
to rise again into emjnence; and in Africa, just re- 
covered from a dreadful scourge, in which she had 
gloriously suffered. The changes of a secular kind, 
though very great in all this period, and alone 
moving the hearts of worldly men, could not destroy 
file Church, whose root is not in the world. The 
patience of the godly was exercised by them, the 
sins of the Church were scourged, and the Gos|)el 
w'as communicated to barbarians. The general 
current of corrupt doctrine was strongly set in : 
idolatry was too deeply rooted in men’s hearts, to 
be eradicated from any, except those who were 
Christians indeed, and we shall ere long see it esta- 
bUshed in the formality of public worship. Nothing, 
however, had hitherto happened, but what had 
been predicted. The persecutions of the Church *, 
the short interval of peace 1', and the desolations of 
the empire which succeeded had all been revealed 
to St. John. And it may deserve to be remarked, 
that even amidst all this degeneracy and decay, 
whoever chooses to compare Christian emperors 
or priests with Pagans in similar situations, will find 
a great superiority of character in the former. The 
meliorating of the condition of slaves, the abolition 
of tortures, and of other cruel or obscene customs, 
the institution of various plans for the relief of the 
poor, and the general improvement of the order of 
society, are to be attributed in a great measure to 
the benevolent influence and operation of the 
Christian religion. 

• Rev.vi. tib. viii. I. tib. riu. 
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THE EASTERN CHURCH IN THE FjtJPTH CENTURY, 


CHAP. 
XI f. 


Heath of 
Arsaccs, 
bishop of 
Constan- 
tinople, 

A.H. 

405. 


I HE life and transactions of Chrysostom have 
introduced us into this scene already, and prepared 
us to expect no very great work of the Spirit of 
God. The vices, which tarnished the West, were 
superstition, polemical subtilty, and monasticism. 
These same vices, meeting with little or no check 
from the revival, which took place in Africa, and 
spread a benign influence through the Latin 
churches, prevailed in the East almost universally, 
and each of them in a much higher degree ; yet 
here and there, the Spirit of God condescended to 
move amidst the chaos, and it is our duty to watch 
and discern his operations. 

Arsaces, who was very old, and w'ho had been 
appointed bishop of Constantinople in the room of 
Chrysostom, died in the year 405. In the next 
yeaj Atticus, who had been a principal agent in the 
persecution of Chrysostom*', succeeded him. He 
seems a person extremely well adapted to an age and 
metropolis of formal and decent religion, neither so 
zealous as to give offence by his animadversions, nor 
so dissolute as to excite disgust by his immoralities. 
Heunderstood mankind, had good sense; and though 
he had little learning f, yet he possessed the art of 
showing off that little to the best advantage. So 


* It is very possible this expression may be too strong. The 
authority for it rests with Palladius, p. 95. I'lie panegyrical 
biographer of Clirysostom uiigl^ easily magnily the courtly 
connivance of Atticus into positive persecution. 

f Socrates contradicts this; he will have it, that Atticus Iiad 
much learning, piety, and prudence. I doubt not but he was 
largely possessed of the last quality. The consideration of the 
tgtste and spirit of an author, will explain these contradictions. 
Decency and good sense, not much of zealous godlinessi 
<0 have been predominant in .Socrates. 

4 
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exquisite a courtier as he would naturally gain over cent. 
large numbers of the discontented ; yet there were 
some, who chose rather to meet for worship in the ' “ ^ 

open fields tl;^ to communicate with Atticus. This 
^ bishop used to compose sermons, which he recited 
* from memory ; at length he ventured to preach 
^extempore, but he was not admired from the pulpit. 

Atticus was certainly a person of a candid temper 
and beneficent disposition. It had been the custom 
to ^mention with honour the names of former bishops 
in the church ; and, with a view to conciliate the 
friends of Chrysostom, he took care to have his 
name mentioned among the rest. He distributed 
alms to the poor of other churches besides his own, 
and sent three hundred pieces of gold to Calliopius, 
a presbyter of Nice, for the use of such poor as 
were not common beggars, but persons who were 
ashamed to beg, and also for the poor of any other 
communion besides that of the general church *. He 
said to Asclepias, bishop of the Novatians, “ You 
are happy, who have for fifty years been employed 
in the service of the church and, on all occasions, 
he behaved with kindness to these dissenterg, and 
very justly owned their faithfulness to the common 
cause of Christianity in the days of Constantins and 
Valens. Were all this liberality of sentiment and 
practice founded on Christian faith and love, it 
would doubtless be highly laudable in Atticus : such 
as he is, in virtues and vices, I have represented his 
character, and must leave him to that Being to Death of- 
whom judgment belongs. He died in the twenty- Atticus 
first year of his bishopric. 

During the reign of Theodosius the younger, the 
son and successor of Arcadius, the Christians in 
Persia were persecuted grievously, says T heodoret j ; 
were kindly protected, and allowed to propagate the 
(iospel there, says Socrates J. Very circumstantial 

» Socrates, 13 . vii. c. 25- t Theod. B. xi. c. 39. 

jB.vii.c.8. 

L I, 4 
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CHAP, det^s are given tfy both writers, perfectly conforiH- 
. able to this opposition of accounts. As both the 
writers were well informed and credible, I judge, 
that both accounts may be trub in ij||ferent periods 
of the reign of Isdegerdes ; and the more so, as the 
Persian Magi might have a great share of the lyngls* 
confidence at one time, and not at another. And, 
as the persecution was occasioned by the indiscreef 
zeal of a Christian, it is most probable, that the 
favourable period was first in order. According to 
these views, the series of events seems summarily 
to have been as follows : Maruthas, bishop of 
Mesopotamia, acquired the favour of the Persian 
monarch, and, notwithstanding the fraudulent arts 
of the Magi, almost persuaded him to be a Christian. 
But toward the end of his reign, a bishop, called 
Audas, presuming probably on the royal favour, 
destroyed one of the temples, where the Persians 
adored the fire. The action was no less contrary 
to Christian meekness, than to moral prudence, and 
deserves to be noticed, as a warning to Christians in 
all ages, to unite the subtil ty of the serpent tvith the 
innocence of the dove. Isdegerdes, on the 0*001- 
plaint of the Magi, who only wanted such an ad- 
vantage, sent for Audas, and in soft terms complained 
of the injury, and ordered him to rebuild the temple. 
Audas refused to comply, and Isdegerdes in a rage 
ordered all the Christian churches in his dominions 
to be destroyed. He had not himself any real 
degree of Christian light, to enable him to make 
allow'ances for the misconduct of an individual. 
Nor did it ever appear more plainly how unequally 
the Church of Christ contends with the w'orld, since 
the mistake of one person laid the foundation of a 
cruel persecution of thirty years. Isdegerdes began 
it i and his son and successor V'araranes, inflamed 
by t^e Ma^, afflicted the Christians with outrageous 
barbarity. 

The Magi procured orders to be issued out to the. 
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chiefs of the Saracens, subjects Si Persia, to guard 
Jthe roads, and to apprehend all Christians, that 
they might not fly to the Romans. Aspebetes, 6ne 
of those chi^M touched with compassion at their 
^distress, on tne contrary, assisted them in making 
'theis escape. Being accused of this at the court of 
Persia, he fled with his family to the Romans. He 
look along with him a number of Arabs, who, 
together with himself, received Christian baptism, 
and the real Church of Christ probably received an 
aecession from this event. 

The afflicted Christians implored the aid of 
'fheodosius, and their entreaties were seconded by 
the humanity of Atticus, the bishop. In the meaix 
time, the Persian king sent to demand that the 
Christian fugitives should be delivered into his hands. 
To this the emperor would not consent, and a 
war was the consequence, in which, so far at least 
as Christianity is concerned, Theodosius had the 
advantage. An action of Acacius, bishop of Amitla, 
on the frontiers of Persia, in the course of this war, 
deserves more praise than any military exploits 
whatever. The Romans * had taken seven thousand 
prisoners, whom they would not restore, and who 
were perishing by famine. The Persian king was 
much vexed at this, but knew not how to relieve 
them. Acacius, touched with the distress of the 
captives, assembled his clergy, and spake thus to 
them : “ Our God has no need cither of dishes or 
cups ; since, then, our Church has many gold and 
silver vessels from the liberality of the people, let us, 
by means of them, free and relieve those captive 
soldiers.” In effect, he ordered tnc vessels to be 
melted down, paid the ransom of the Persians to 
the Roman soldiers, gave the captives [rrovisions and 
necessaries for their journey, and sent them home to 
their king. This was to conquer in a Christian 
manner. The king desired personally to make his 
Socrates, B. vii. ‘2 1 . 
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CHAP. grateflU acknowl^gmeats to the bishop, who was 
i accordingly directed by Theodosius to wait upon 
the monarch- 

Theodosius had a reign ol' unlQinmon length, 
forty-one years, though he died at the age of forty- 
nine. He was a feeble prince, and held the affairs* 
of government with a remiss and negligent hand. 
The wisdom The public howevcr, was benefited by the vigorous 
eheri"! the wisdom of his sistcr Pulcheria, who, though only 

Theodwius ycErs oldcF, maintained, by meekness and 
leo usms. asccndant over him, which superior 

capacity always gives. I have no great matter 
before me concerning the real Church of Christ at 
present ; and 1 am not disposed to add one more 
history, to the many already published, concerning 
superstitious and marvellous acts, the fame of which 
now abounded, especially in the East. Let us look, 
then, at the court of Constantinople a little, and sec 
if we cannot discern some dim traces at least of 
the features of the Church. 

Pulcheria devoted herself to a life of virginity, 
before she was quite fifteen, and persuaded her two 
sisters to do the same. At sixteen she took the title 
of Augusta, and as she had always the prudence to 
preserve her brother’s honour, she governed in his 
name with much success; for she was the only 
descendant of the great and first Theodosius, who pos- 
sessed any eminence of character. She accustomed 
her brother to pray frequently, to honour the mi- 
nisters, and to be upon his guard against novelties 
in religion. He had the honour of completing the 
destruction of idolatrous temples and worship. The 
young emperor rose early, to sing with his two sisters 
the praise of God. He had a great part of the 
Scriptures by heart, and could discourse of them 
with the bishops, like an aged minister*. He took 
great pains to collect the books of Scripture and 
thdfr interpreters. His meekness and forgiveness oi 
• Socrates, B. vii. 22. 
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injuries were exceedingly great. Being once asked, cent. 
.why he never punished with death those who had 
injuredhim, “ Would to God,” he replied, “ I could 
recall the dead to life.” To another asking him of 
, the same thing, he said, “ It is an easy thing for a 
man to die, but it belongs to God alone to recover 
^life when departed.” His clemency to criminals 
seems to have been excessive. In compliance with 
the customs, he exhibited, but witli reluctance, the 
shows of the circus. In the midst of the exhibitions 
there was once a dreadful tempest ; in consequence 
of which the emperor ordered the criers to warn 
the people, that it would be much better to leave 
the shows, and betake themselves to prayer. The 
motion was accepted ; the emperor sang hymns as 
an example to the rest, and the whole assembly gave 
themselves up to devotion. 

On occasion of good success in his wars, the news 
arriving while he was exhibiting shows a second time, 
he persuaded the people, in the same manner, to leave 
their pleasures, and to join in prayer and praise. 

He made a law, to forbid in every city even Jews 
and Pagans to attend the theatre and the circus on 
the Lord’s day, and on certain festivals. He made 
laws also to prevent the progress of Judaism ; but it 
ought to be added, that he prohibited the molestation 
of Jews or of Pagans, so long as they lived peace- 
ably under the government. He reduced the penalty 
of death against heathenism to banishment and 
confiscation of goods. Such was Theodosius's zeal, 
which, if it contributed little to the propagation of 
vital godliness, was doubtless very efficacious in the 
promotion of external religion. 

But, notwithstanding all the encomiums lavished 
on this emperor, who appears to have truly feared^ 

God in the main, it is evident, that the powers of 
his mind partook of the childish imbecility of his 
age. A monk, to whom he had refused a favour, 
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had* the boldness to excommunicate him. Theo- 
dosius was so much affected, that he declared he 
would not touch a morsel till the excommunication 
was removed. Though informed by tlie bishop of 
Constantinople, that he must not regard so irre- 
gular an excommunication, he could not be easy, till* 
the monk was found and had restored him to com- 
munion. In what bondage did conscientious persons* 
then live ! But how little reason have those to triumph 
over them, who live without conscience, and shut 
tlieir eyes against the light of the Gospel ! 

Sisinnius succeeded Atticus at Constantinople, by 
the general desire of the people. lie was a man of 
simple manners, courteous, and exceedingly liberal 
to the poor, a character much resembling his pre- 
decessor. 

The virtue of mutual forbearance between the 
general church and dissenters prevailed beyond 
doubt at this time ; the prudent and moderate cha- 
racters of the bishops of both parties, as well as the 
uncommon meekness of the emperor, contributed 
much to thisf. Could I add to this any clear 
account of the internal vigorous operations of divine 
grace, the glory of the Eastern church would have 
been seldom rivalled : but superstition corroded the 
vitals of practical religion. One remarkable event, 
belonging to the reign of Theodosius, deserves, how- 
ever, to be recorded ; a Jewish impostor, in Crete, 
pretended that he was Moses, and that he had been 
sent from heaven, to undertake the care of the 
Cretan Jews, and conduct them over the sea. He 
preached a whole year in the Island, with a view, of 
inducing them to obey his directions. He exhorted 

• Theodoret, v. 36. 

t Let an in.stauce of this be drawn from the funeral of Paul, 
bishop of the Xovatiaiis, whose corjise was attended to his grave 
with singing of psalms by Christians of all denomination.s. 
The man, for his holiness of life, had been held in universal 
estimation. 
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them to leave all their substance, and promised to 
conduct them through the sea, as on dry. land, and 
bring them into the land of promise. Numbers were 
so infatuated, as to neglect their business, and leave 
^ their possessions to any who chose to seize them. 
* On the day fixed by the impostor, he went before 
^them, and they followed with their wives and little 
ones. It was a memorable instance of that “ blind- 
ness * which has happened to Israel till the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in,” and fulfils the Scripture 
account of their penal folly. When he had led 
them to a promontory, he ordered them to throw 
themselves into the sea. None of them, it seems, 
had the caution, to insist on his setting the example. 
Those who were at the brink of the precipice 
leaped down, many of whom perished, partly dashed 
against the rocks, and partly drowned ; and many 
more would have perished, had not a number of 
fishermen providentially been present, who saved 
their lives. These, enlightened at length by expe- 
rience, prohibited the rest from taking the leap. And 
they all now sought the impostor, in order to destroy 
him : but he had made his escape. Many of the 
Cretan Jews were on this occasion brought over to 
the Christian faith. 

Two controversies shook the churches of the 
East in this reign, on which far more has been writ- 
ten- than tends to edification. The first was the 
Nestorian, which was occasioned by the obstinacy 
of Ncstorius, in objecting to a common phrase of 
the orthodox, namely, “ Mary the mother of God.” 
He seems to have regarded the union between the 
divine and human nature of Jesus Christ rather as 
moral than real, and to have preferred the idea ot 
a connexion between the two natures to a union. 
As the last century had been remarkable for heresies, 
rai.'ied on the denial of the union of the three Per- 
sons in the Trinity, so this was disturbed by heresies, 
* Rom. xj. 
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CHAP, raised on the denial of the union of the diidnity and 
humanity of the Son of God. Cyril, the bishop 
of Alexandria, the opposer of Nestoriusj seettis, oil 
the whole, to We expressed no more thah the faith 
of the primitive church. But the serpentine wits ^ 
of the East, favoured also by a language of exqui- 
site subtilty and copiousness, found no end in cavil- 
ling. Eutyches; the monk, raised a second heresy, 
which denied the existence of two natures in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. This extreme is opposite to thdt 
of Nestorius. How indecently and fiercely these 
controversies were agitated,how very little of practi- 
cal godliness was applied to them by any party, and 
how much the peace of the church was rent, is well 
known. It belongs only to my purpose, and it is 
all the good which I can find in general to have re- 
sulted from the contests, to mention, that the doc- 
trines of Scripture were stated by the two councils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and by the writings of 
those who were most esteemed in the church at that 
time. Such was the provident care of Christ over 
his Church, in the preservation of the fundamental 
truths relating to his person, and the union of the 
two natures in it, that all attempts to remove 
them from the mind by explaining them according 
to men’s own imaginations, were subverted ; and the 
doctrine was transmitted safe to the Church in after 
ages, as the food and nourishment of humble and 
sdf-denying souls. The writings of Leo, bishop of 
Rome, are deservedly admired for their strength and 
perspicuity in clearing up this subject. 

Theodosiui Thcodosius II. died in the year 450. His sister Pul- 
’IJ*, cheria remaining sole mistress of the Eastern empire, 

A . D. gave herself in marriage, for political reasons, to Mar- 
450. cian, whom she made emperor ; nor does it appear 
at the age that her religious virtues suffered any diminution 
_ till her death. Both Marcian and Pulcheria were 
as eminent for Christian piety as a superstitious age 
permitted persons of their exalted stations to be; 
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and Marcian, who survived, died at the age of sixty- Maraan 
five, in the year 457, renowned for his services to 
religion. The preservation of orthodoxy, the en- 
couragement of good morals, and the destruction 
of idolatry, were his favourite objects. 

• Of his successor Leo, it is remarkable, that he 
forbad any judiciary proceedings on the Lord’s day, 
hr any plays and games. This laiv bears date 469. 

At so late a period did the full observance of the 
most ancient of all divine institutions receive the 
sanction of human authority * ! The same year he 
made a law against Simony, requiring men to be 
promoted to the episcopal office without their own 
choice, and declaring those, who are active in their 
endeavours for the promotion, to be unworthy of the 
office. 

Gennadius, archbishop of Constantinople, died Gennadios 
about the year 473. The most remarkable thing I j, 
find in him is, that he never ordained any clergymen, ' ' 
who could not repeat the Psalter without book. ' 

But I am disgusted with the prospect. It grows 
worse in the East to the end of the century. Doc- 
trinal feu(’s and malignant passions involve the 
whole. Possibly in the view of some private and 
obscure scenes in the next Chapter, the readei may 
find something more worthy of his attention. 


CHAP. XIII. 

CHRISTIAN WRITERS OF THIS CENTURV. 

Th e great luminary of the fifth century has been chap. 
copiou^y reviewed. The greatest pra^e of some 
of the rest is, that they illustrated and defended the 
evangelical views of faith and practice through him 
revived ; yet amidst the gloom of supeis 1 ion w 

' • See Genesis ii*. 
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CHAP, may discover several rays of godliness, even among 
t . persons who had never read the bishop of Hippo. 
Mark the Mark the hermit, Hvcd about the beginning 
Heirait. Qf century. He wrote on the spiritual life, and 
describes the conflicts and labours of men truly se-^ 
rious for eternity. Many of the ascetical or mystic 
writers are tarnished with Semi-Pelagianism. Mark 
is in the main an humble advocate for the doctrines 
of grace, and feels the depravity and helplessness of 
human nature. He describes views of the spiritu- 
ality of the Law and the grace of the Gosf)el; and, 
amidst all his care to promote practical godliness, he 
protests against the idea of our being justifled by our 
works, as a very dangerous notion. I regret th^t 
I can communicate no more of such a man. Even 
of his country I can find no account, except that he 
belonged to the Eastern church. 

Theophiiui, Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, the un- 
AieMudria. rightcous persecutor of Chrysostom, does not deseiwc 
a place in this list, on account of his writings, which 
are futile, and breathe a worldly spirit. But a re- 
flection he made at the hour of his death may 
merit the attention of political and ambitious digni- 
taries of the church. “ How happy,” said he, “ art 
thou, Arsenius, to have had always this hour before 
thine eyes ! ” Which shows, said a writer of that time, 
that monks w ho retire from the world to mourn in 
the wilderness, die’buore peaceably than bishops, who 
go out of their dioceses to disturb the peace of the 
church by caballing at court. It seems, Theophilus 
had lived as if he were never to die. 

Paniinus of Paulinus, of Nola, if not one of the most learn- 
ed, was one of the most hflmble and pious writers 
of his time. He was born at Bourdeaux about the 
year 453. He had a classical style and taste, and 
being of an illustrious family, had advanced to 
the greatest dignities of the empire. He married 

• See Du Pin, from whom 1 derive particular infonnation on 
subjects of this nature. 


Nola, bora 
A. D. 

453 - 
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Therasia, a rich lady, by whom he obtained a great cent. 
estate. It pleased God to inspire his wife with the ■ 
love of heavenly things, and she had great influence 
in inducing her husband to prefer a retired life 
•before the grandeur of the w orld. In the prosecu- 
tion ^of this scheme there was as much of genuine 
4)iety, and as little of superstition as in any saints of 
these times. He gradually parted with his wealth, 
and observed in one of his epistles, that it was to 
little purpose for a man to give up his worldly 
wealth, except he denied himself; and that a man 
might renounce the world heartily, who did not part 
with all his riches. The people of Barcelona in Spain, 
where he lived in retirement, conceived so great an 
esteem for him, that they insisted on his ordination. 

He writes thus on the occasion to a friend : “ On 
Christma's-day,” said he, “ the people obliged me 
to receive the order of priesthood, against my will : 
not that I have any aversion to the oflice ; on the 
contrary, I could have wished to have begun at tho 
porter’s order, and so have gradually risen into the 
clerical ; I submitted, however, to Christ’s yoke, and 
am now engaged in a ministry beyond my merit and 
strength. — I can scarcely yet comprehend the weight 
of that dignity ; I tremble, when I consider its im- 
portance, conscious as I am of my own w'eakness : but 
he that giveth wisdom to the simple, and out of the 
mouths of sucklings perfects praise, is able to accom- 
plish his work in me, to give me his grace, and to 
make me worthy, whom he called when unworthy*.” 

■* 'riiis humble and serious language is the obvious elTect of 
g spirit truly conscientious, deeply sensible of the holiness of 
God, and its own unwortliiness. 'I’here is not any thing, in 
which primitive niety appears to more advantage, when com- 
pared to modern religion, than in a review ot men’s cimductwilli 
respect to the pastoral office. In our times it treqiu'iitly happens, 
that youths, who have really a religious east, lancy themselves 
adequate to the most important of all offices, hetoi e they have 
attained the age of twenty. Parents also too ollen look on their 
dullest children, as competent to the sacred lunction ; and it is 
much to be feared, Uiat worldly lucre is the spring that animates 

VOLL. II. M M 
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After this he lived sixteen years at Nola, in pri- 
vacy, where at length he was ordained bishop in 
409. The incursions of the .Goths disturbed him 
409. for some time ; and on tliis occasion it was that he 
prayed in the manner that his friend Augustine tells* 
us, that the Lord would not suffer him to be tor- 
mented on account of worldly goods, as he had 
long been weaned from them in his affections. It 
Dies, pleased God, that after the assault of Nola by the 
■A. D. Goths was over, he peaceably enjoyed his bishopric 
43 !• till his death in 431. 

This holy person vvas intimately acquainted with 
Alipius, bishop of Tagasta, whom we have already 
celebrated as the townsman and friend of Augustine. 
Through this connexion he became acquainted with 
the writings of the bishop of Hippo, which were pecu- 
liarly adapted to the taste of one, who, like Paulinus, 
knew what indwelling sin means. Hence arose a 
very peculiar friendship between the two bishops, 
cemented by their common interest in the privileges 
and doctrines of t\ih Gospel. 

His letter to Amandus gives an excellent view of 
his divinity, w hich he illustrates both from the Old 
and New Testament, much after the manner of the 
bishop of Hippo. In writing to Delphiuus, who 
had been dangerously sick, he speaks of the benefit 
of afflictions to the righteous, as they exercise their 
godliness, keep them from pride, and imprint in 
them the fear of divine Justice, which will dreadfully 
confound the ungodly, since it so severely chastizes 
the righteous. 

Paulinus was intimate with Sulpicius Severus, the 
historian, who was a priest of Agen, a person of 
noble birth, fine talents, and much superstition ; a 
disciple of Martin of Tours. That he could unite 
so much elegance of the Roman language with so 
much childishness of thought, forms one of those 

many to press into the ministry, who never had any charity for 
their own souls. 
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inconsistencies which abound in human nature. And 
yet there want not here and there in his History 
marks of good judgment, and every where a spirit of 
piety prevails. Paulinus, comparing Sulpicius’s con- 
version with his own, prefers that of his friend, “ be- 
cause, said he, in one of his letters, he had at once 
> shaken off the yoke of sin, and broken the bands of 
flesh and blood in the flower of his age ; and at a 
time when he was renowned at the bar, and in the 
career of worldly honour, he despised human great- 
ness, that he might follow .Jesus Christ, and preferred 
the preaching of fishex’men before all the pieces o£ 
Ciceronean eloquence.” 

Severus had desired to have Paulinus 's picture. 
The bishop of Nola refused, and called his request 
a piece of folly. He takes occasion, however, to give 
a picture of his own heart. Here is one passage of 
it, much admired by Augustine* : “ How should 
1 dare to give you my picture, vvho am altogether 
like the earthly man, and by my conduct represent 
the carnal person ? On every Sde shame oppresses 
me. I am ashamed to have my picture drawn as I 
am, and I dare not consent to have it made other- 
wise. I'hate what I am, and I am not what I would 
wish to be. But what avails it me, wretched man, 
to have evil and love good, since I am what I hate, 
and sloth hinders me from endeavouring to do what 
I love ? I find myself at war with myself, and am 
tom by an intestine conflict. The flesh fights against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. The law 
of the body opposes the law ot the spirit. ^ o is 
me, because I have not taken away the taste of the 
poisoned tree, by that of the saving cross. The 
poison communicated to all men from our first 
parent by his sin yet abideth in me t •” 

* Ep. 86. of Aug. 

t All this is the peculiar lan^age of a ChnsUan, arising 
from just views of indwelling sin in its nature and its constant 
influence. Paulinus describes from the heart such things as 
none but a truly enlightened mind can know ; for original sm is 
• MM 2 
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^HAP. In a letter to Flortntius, bishop of Cahors, the 
. reader mk^‘perhaps find an objection obviated, 
which might arise from the last article, namely, How 
can a man, who finds himself so miserable, enjoy 
any consolation ? “ Jesus Christ, says he, is the rock . 
containing that spring of living water, which we 
happily md not far from us, when we are very • 
thirsty in this world : this is that which refreshes us, 
and prevents us from being consumed by the heat 
of concupiscence. Tliis is the rock on which the 
house is founded, that shall never fall. This is the 
rock, which being opened at the side, cast out water 
and blood, to make us taste of two wholesome 
fountains, the water of grace, and the blood of the 
sacrament, which proves at once both the source 
and the price of our salvation.” 

In another letter to Augustine, he discourses on 
the felicity of the saints after the resurrection : “ All 
their employment shall then be, to praise God ever- 
lastingly, and to give him continual thanks.” 

This holy bishop t’as the delight of his age. He 
led a retired and temperate life, but with no great 
austerity, singularly remarkable for the tenderness 
of his conscience, the meekness of his spirit, and a 
constant sense of his own imbecility, and of the need 
of divine grace. 

i,iHore of Isidore, of Pelusium in Egypt, spent his whole 

Veiusiuin. jjfg jjj monastic state, and he did honour to a 
course of life by no means the wisest. He lived in 
the practice of serious piety, and, ^by a number of 

not known at all, except by experience. I need not say to the 
evangelized reader, liow consonant this language is to that of 
the best men in the Old Testament, and in the New. And al- 
though decent Pharisees may be inclined to think it excessive, 

I will add, that it is even too faint for the occasion. Every real 
Christian knows, that no words can sufficiently desciit)e the 
strength of internal corruption. Uence humility, the faith of 
Christ, the preciousness of the Gospel to the mind, aftd all the 
true holiness which is exercised under the sun; and uniformly 
it appears, that men who know the moat of native wickedness, 
are the most holy in their lives anj conversations. 
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letters which he has left, he appears to have known cent. 
the world much better, and to nave been more useful J’ ., 
to the Church, and to society, than mighthaye been 
expected from a mdnk. . 

He observes on the Holy Scriptures, that there is 
a divine w isdom in ordering some things to b? 
plain, and others obscure, at once to encourage our 
* investigation, and to check our presumption. He 
gives good rules for the exposition of Scripture, 
guards against fanciful interpretations of concise 
expressions, where the connexion has not been 
considered, and teaches us not to attempt to draw 
the mysteries of the Gospel from every passage of 
the Old Testament. He agrees with the orthodox 
in the great doctrines of the Gospel; his views of 
divine grace are sound in the main, but escape not 
the taint of Semi-Pelagianism, which seems to have 
prevailed over the Eastern church : the doctrine 
of the African luminary never making any great 
progress among the Greek churches. 

His conduct on occasion of the Nestorian contro- 
versy was admirable. He endeavoured to heal the 
ferocious spirits of the disputants, and condemned the 
tempers of those, whose doctrines he yet admitted 
to be sound. 

The great excellence of this w'riter is his practical 
rules. For a specimen, take his advice to a phy- 
sician who lived wickedly. “You profess a science 
requiring much wisdom ; but you act inconsistently : 
you cure small wounds for others, and heal not your 
own distempers, which are great and dangerous. 

Begin at home.” 

Cassian was a monk from his childhood, and Cassian the 
spent the latter part of his life at Marseilles. He 
has been before mentioned as the father of Semi- 
Pelagianism. His plausible views of moderation led 
him into inextricable confusion. He allows that grace 
is necessary even for the beginning of faith. Yet he 
affi rms that man can natuitJIy choose good, but needs 

MM3 
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grace to accomplish it. He thinks that sometimes 
grace, and sometimes the will of man, is the first 
mover. The cases of St. Paul and St. Matthew 
seem to him to illustrate the firSt position ; those of 
Zaccheus and the penitent thief the second. In such 
endless jargon is a sensible man involved, while he 
vainly mixes opposite things, and forgets the Scrip- 
ture declaration, “ if by grace, then is it no more' 
of works; otherwise grace is no more grace.” Yet 
his system has since Wn adopted by many of the 
more decent sort of Christian professors, and will, 
whatever may be said, recommend itself to all of 
them, who are unacquainted with the entire depravity 
of human nature. In him, Semi-Pelagianism found 
a very powerful guardian, because his learning and 
morals were unquestionably respectable. And it 
happens in this case, that a system which discovers 
its absurdity and extreme inconsistency to every man 
endued with any real degree of self-knowledge, 
exhibits a most plausible appearance in theory, and 
seems to shun the opposite rocks of self-righteousness 
and Antinomianism. So* it pretends; but wisdom 
is justified of her children.” 

* Cassian wrote monastic rules and institutions, in which he 
teaches “ for doctrines, the commandments of men/' He in- 
structs the poor monks in the duties of implicit submission, and 
of voluntary humility, by which their understandings would 
rather be enslaved, than any true mortification of sin acquired. 
In nothing does the system of Augustine triumph more sensibly 
6ver that of Cassian, than in this point of view. I conceive these 
two men both engaged in tlie design of leading men to a holy 
life. With superstition they both were infected. But in Cassian 
the fashionable evil prevails, reduces itself into a system, and 
leads the devotees into a tedious number of artificial externals, 
with an intention to break the human will, and force it into 
something like virtue. What, for instance, can be more absurd 
than his directions to the young probationer, to subject himself 
absolutely to the will of his superior in the convent ? To submit 
to* orders in a manner impossible to be executed, to endure 
hardships and crosses, without any reason but the arbitrary 
will of a master ? Follies which, in the papacy, have continued 
for ages after. But see Augustine. His system leads him to 
stem a torrent of superstition : to attempt, at least, to emancipat^J 
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COSLESTINE bishop of Rome, has already been Coclestinf, 
noticed as supporting Prosper and Hilary, disciples 
of Augustine in Gaul, against the intrusions of Semi- 
Pelagianism. He reproved those French bishops 
who favoured the doctrines of Cassian, and he 
published some articles concerning grace, of which 
a summary has already been given. The earnestness 
of his manner shows that he felt what he said ; and 
his testimony to the bishop of Hippo deserves to 
be recorded. “We have always had Augustine, of 
blessed memory, in our communion, whose life and 
merit is well known; his fame hath been unble- 
mished, and his knowledge is so indisputable, that 
my predecessors have looked upon him as one of the 
most excellent teachers of the Church. All orthodox 
Christians have ever thought well of him ; and he 
hath been generally reverenced through the whole 
world.” — The church of Rome, though at this time 
much degenerated from primitive purity, must not, 
however, be deemed antichristian, while the real 
doctrines of Christ were supported in it. And 
though secular ambition was gradually making its 
way among her bishops, yet some of them w'ere real 
good men and faithful pastors ; and I am willing to 
believe that Coelestine was of the number. 

See the zeal and uprightness of this bishop in the 
subject of episcopal ordination. A person, named 
Daniel, who had come from the East, retired into 
France. The monastery where he lived accused 
him of scandalous crimes. Yet he had the address 
to get himself ordained a bishop in that country, 
Coelestine, m vain, had endeavoured to prevent this. 

He blames the bishop who had ordained him, and 
declares, that he had lost the episcopal dignity 
himself by ordaining one so unworthy. It does not 

Christians from the yoke of bondage: to teach true, not lictitious, 
internal, not merely external, humility: to lead the soul to 
Christ, to instruct men in love, to enforce Christian practice 
from spiritual motives : in fine, to aim at purity of heart, and 
heavenly-mindedness. 
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appear that he fulminated a decree of excommunica^ 
tion against him. The superior dignity of the bishop 
of Home in the western world was hitherto rather 
founded on the opulence of thfe see, and the civil 
importance of the city of Rome, than on any positive 
claims of dominion. Coelestine’s conduct was more 
like that of a Christian bishop than of a pope. He 
found fault with the conduct of the hierarchy in 
Trance, in raising at once to the episcopal dfice* 
laymen who had not gone through the several gra- 
dations of the priestho(m. He t decrees, that when 
a bishop is to be chosen, the clergy of the same 
church, whose characters are known, and who have 
deserved w'ell, be preferred to strange and unknown 
clergymen ; that a bishop be not imposed on any 
people against their consent, but that the votes and 
agreement of the clergy, people and magistrates, 
be followed ; that no clergyman be chosen out of 
another diocese, when there is any one in the same 
church fit to be ordained bishop. 

The same soundness of judgment which led 
Coelestine to- oppose interested ordinations, and the 
undue interference of secular ambition, induced him 
also to oppase the democratic spirit, as appears 
from his letter to the bishops of Calabria and 
Apulia,? whom he forbids to ordain laymen bishops 
on the demand of the people. “ When this demand 
is against the rules of the Church, it should never 
be complied with 

The three contemporary Greek historians, who 
continued ecclesiastical history, where Eusebius 

* Fleury, B. xxiv. 56. 

t I use reluctantly the word Decree, because for dome time 
the admonitions of the bishop of Rome had gone by the name 
of decretals; tliough certainly aa yet, bishops, out of Italy at 
least, were not under his jurisdiction. However, the imperative 
style of the Roman bishops at this time is indefensible, and 
intimates the too great growth of their power. 

t Coelestine succeeded Boniface I. A. D. 423 : died in 432. 
He sent Deputies to the third General Council held at Ephesus, 
in June 431. 
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ended, thvough the fourth and part of the fifth cen- 
tury, axe Socrates, Sozotnen,andTheodoret of Cyrus. 
. I have made use of them all along, and find them 
particularly serviceable, where I have not the much 
more satisfactory lights of the fathers themselves, 
'whose transactions are recorded. The first is doubt- 
less a judicious writer, remarkable for his candour to 
Ihe Novatians, and for a generous peaceable temper. 
Neither he nor Sozomen furnish us with sufficient 
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documents, from which a decisive judgment of their 
own personal characters may be formed. The latter 
is less judicious, and very fond of monks. The third. Character 
however, surpasses all men in admiration of mo- 
nastic institutions, and is credulous beyond measure 
in subjects of that nature. Yet was he himself one 
of the most learned and best men in the Eastern 


church. His pacific conduct displeased the bigots, 
during the noise of the Nestorian and Eutychian 
controversies. It is evident, that his own views were 


orthodox ; but because he inclined to healing me- Gondemned 
thods, he was condemned at one of the synods, and J," 
was not without difficulty reinstated. Hear him speak 
in his letter to Leo of Rome, which will give us an 
epitome of his character and story *. “I have been 
a bishop these twenty-six years without reproach. 

I have brought over to the Church above a thousand 
Marcionites and many Arians. There is not now an 
heretic in the eight hundred parishes of my diocese. 

Often have I been assaulted with stones, and have 


sustained combats with Pagans and Jews. — Reject Restored at 
not, I beseech you, my humble prayer, nor despise General* ‘ 
my old age, loaded with disgrace, after so many la- |^®“"®‘' 
hours. — O^od is my witness, that I am not concerned chaiccdon, 
for my own honour, but on account of the scandal a.b. 
given, and lest several of the ignorant, and particu- 451. 
larly of the converted heretics, should look on me as 
heretical, seeing the authority of those who have 


• Fleury, xxvii. 44. 
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CHAP, condemned me ; and without considering that for 
. so many years of my episcopacy, I have neither 

acquired house, nor land, nor money, but have 
embraced a voluntary poverty.*’ 

Theodoret He was bom at Antioch, in the year 386, and 
Antiofh, ordained bishop of Cyrus, a city of Syria, by the* 

A. D. bishop of Antioch, about the year 420. The inha- 

386. bitants spake chiefly the Syriac tongue, few of them* 
Ordained understook Greek ; and heathenish ignorance pre- 
Cyrns vailed among them. The most shining part of Theo- 
A. D. doret’s character appeared in his pastoral employ- 
420. ments. He laboured, and suffered for the love of 
Christ, and was often in danger of his life from the 
rage of the multitude. But God gave success to his 
endeavours in the manner stated above, and he 
found, what persevering pastors often find, the love 
of his people to attend him at his latter end. He 
resided constantly in his diocese, and no doubt vras 
signally useful in it, by preaching and by example. 
When called, which was but seldom, by the superior 
bishop or patriarch of Antioch, to attend his synod, 
he went and preached on those occasons at Antioch 
in a manner that left a deep impression. All the 
time he was bishop, he had no suits at law with any 
man, nor did he or his clergy ever appear at the 
judgment-seats. His liberality was unbounded ; and 
in every part of Christian morals he appears to have 
exhibited that peculiar spirit which none but true 
Christians are able to do. 

The authority of Leo, bishop of Rome, was of 
service to him in the persecution before spoken of ; 
and he died peaceably in his bishopric ; though ca- 
lumny and prejudice after his death prevdSled so far 
as to procure his condemnation in the time of Justi- 
nian. His works are large, on a variety of subjects ; 
but they speak not for him equally with his life; and 
it will be sufficient to say, that his theology, with a 
strong mixture of superstition, was of the same 
4 
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kind as that of Chrysostom. But his spirit was cent. 
humble, heavenly, charitable ; and he seems to have . 
walked in the faith, hope, and love, of the, G ospel, a 
shining ornament in a dark age and country. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, was one of the greatest Leo mad* 
•men of his time. In secular affairs, his successful 
negotiations have already been noticed. In the a.d. 
•church, it must be owned that he took much pains 440. 
concerning matters of discipline ; that so far as 
appears from circumstances, he supported the cause 
of truth and uprightness in general, though with a 
constant attention to the amplification of the Roman 
see. Antichrist was not yet risen to its stature ; 
but was growing apace, lie attempted to extend 
his influence in France, but with met a firm resist- 
ance. The celibacy of the clergy was more strictly 
enforced by him than by any bishop of Rome be- 
fore. Yet, in Christian doctrine he was not only 
evangelical in general, but also in a very elaborate 
and perspicuous manner, so as to evince tlie pains 
he had taken to understand the Scriptures. His 
letter to the Eastern churches, on the divine and 
human nature of Christ, is allowed to have been 
remarkably scriptural. He opposed Pelagianism with 
much zeal; he detected the evasions of its defenders, 
who made grace the effect of human merits ; and 
he resolved every thing into the grace of God in so 
full and clear a manner, that if his own heart was 
influenced by the sentiments which he espoused, he 
must have been an humble, holy Christian. But his 
piety was not so unquestionable as his capacity and 
accuracy of sentiment. Candour, however, will 
rather ineline to impute what is suspicious in his 
conduct, to the limes, than to his disposition. Leo 
justly reproved the great and scandalous violations 
of order and decorum in the African ordinations of 
bishops, which preceded the invasion of Genseric. 

And he has left us several decrees, from which the 
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reader may cottect what were the ancient ideas of 
pastoral and ecclesiastical discipline. 

“ What, says this prelate, can be the meaning of 
laying hands suddenly on any man; but the con- 
ferring of priests orders on persons of whose worth 
we arc ignorant, — before we have had time to try * 
them ; before they have approved themselves com- 
petent by their industry, and have given some tokens 
of knowledge and experience?” 

He is of opinion, that pastors should have passed 
throughall the inferior orders, andhave exercised them 
for some time, before they be appointed bishops. 

He declares, that those who have not been chosen 
by the clergy, nor desired by the people, nor ordained 
by the bishops of the province, with the consent of 
the metropolitan, are not to be accounted bishops. 

“ He ought to be chosen bishop, who is chosen by 
the clergy and people. In case their judgment be 
divided, the metropolitan should prefer him who is of 
greatest worth, and hath most votes. But no man should 
be appointed bishop whom the people refuse.” 

“ He, who would go from one church to another, 
out of contempt of his own, shall be deprived both 
of that which he hath, and of that which he would 
have; that he may neither preside over those whom, 
through avarice, he hath desired, nor those whom, 
through pride, he hath despised.” 

Bishop Leo himself preached and fed his flock at 
Rome; and a number of his sermons are yet extant. 
The faith of the church, concerning the union of the 
divine and human nature in the person of Christ, 
was not neglected in the course of his ministry. 
This was still the prevailing doctrine, notwithsand- 
ing the subtil and manifold opposition made to it. 
Leo himself was one of the ablest instruments of its 
vindication ; and whether it is probable that he was 
so only in a speculative manner, let the reader judge 
from the following passage of his ninth sermon on 
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the Nativity. “ For unless faith^lMieve, that both cent. 
substances were united in one person, language ex- . . 

plains it not ; and therefore matter for divine praise 
never fails, because the abilities of him who praises 
rfiever suffice. Let us rejoice, then, that we are un- 
equal to speak of so great a mystery of our mercy ; 

«nd when we are not able to draw forth the depth 
of our salvation, let us feel that it is good for us to 
be vanquished in our researches. For no man more Lco div», 
approaches to the knowledge of the truth, than he a. o. 
who understands, that in divine things, though he 461. 
makes much proficiency, something always remains 
for him to investigate.” 

Hilary, bishop of Arles*, was the successor of miary 
Honoratus in that see. The latter was abbot of tlie 
monastery of Lerinsf, an isle of France, famous in 
those days for its monks. He took pains to draw' 

Hilary into serious Christianity, which in these times 
was too much connected tvith the monastic life. 
Honoratus himself was afterwards chosen bishop of 
Arles, and his disciple Hilary was unanimously 
elected to succeed him. Hilary has left us the life 
of Honoratus ; in which he vindicates the custom of 
w riting encomiums on deceased holy men. He says, 
w ith a happy inconsistency, for he must be ednsi- 
defed as a Semi- Pelagian, “ God is praised in his 
saints, as all their worth and excellency ought to be 
imputed to the Author of Grace!’’ ‘ An excellent 
sentiment, and truly Christian ! I.et it ofi^ be firmly 
and consistently maintained, and let it influence 
the heart ; men then must be humble, the grace of 


* This is not tlie Hilary, who, in conjunction with Prosper, 
supported in Trance the. doctrine of Auguslinc, concerning 
grace. I lia sentiments ap{)nvadi more to Semi-Pclagianiem ; 
yet ho deserves a place in th(‘se memoirs, liecause he heltl, 
inipiieilly, at least, the fiindamejjlj^s of divine truth ; was truly 
humble and pious ; and evidenced to all men, that he was a 
sincere member of the Church ot Christ, 

t No\y called St. Hoaorat, or Honore de T.erin. 
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Christ must engage their whole dependence ; and 
they, who hold in sentiment the doctrines of Cas- 
sian, will only be found to benllo^cally defective in 
their arguments, not unsound in their practical 
views. However, the fashionable prevalence of thcf* 
sentiments of Cassian in France, and the plausible 
support which they received from several highly 
respected characters, besides Hilary of Arles, would 
no doubt have a pernicious effect on the minds of 
the next generation. 

No fault can be found with Hilary’s writing the 
life of a Saint. But the manner of his doing it, 
though unhappily by no means singular, is to be 
blamed. With him Honoratus is all excellency, 
and looks more like an angel than a man. Suffice 
it just to mention the circumstances of his exit. He 
fell into a languishing distempers which yet hindered 
him not from executing his priestly office. He 
preached in the church in the year 429, but his dis- 
ease increasing, he died a few days after. Hilary 
bears witness to the piety of his last hours, having 
been present w'ith him. 

The life of Hilary himself is written, it is sup- 
posed, by Honoratus*, bishop of Marseilles, with the 
same partial exaggerations. Y et some circumstances 
are mentioned, which bear strong marks of credibi- 
lity. He often admonished in private the governor 
of the city, whose conduct had been very faulty, and 
seeing him one day come into church with his 
guards, he brake off in the midst of hi? discourse, 
and said, that those, who disregarded private admo- 
nitions, were unworthy of ])ublic. It is recordea, to 
the praise of this bishop, that, though he knew how 
to address the most polished auditory, and occasion- 
ally showed great literary powers, he could, however, 
adapt himself in the plainest manner to the appre- 
hensions of the vulgar : a rare, but precious talent 
of a preacher, and surely more dependant on the 
• See page 546 of this Vol. 
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heart than the head. The labours of this holy per- cent, 
son were very great, and in preaching he was so . 
zealous, that he was obliged to check himself by a 
sign agreed on, lest he should carry his discourse to , 

• too great a length. Prosper candidly allows, that his 
life and death were holy. Leo, of Rome, who had 
•an unhappy quarrel with him in his lifetime, spake 
honourably of him after his death. I have only to Hilary 
regret that I have it not in my power to gratify the 
reader with more particulars of the labours and 
works of so pious a man, and so zealous a preacher. 

ViNCENTius, of the same monastery of Lerins, viucentiu! 
was likewise renowned for his piety. He left behind 
him a treatise on the marks of heresy. With him, 
besides the testimony of Scripture, universality and 
antiquity are added as essential and concurring re- 
quisites of the evidence of orthodoxy ; and though 
popery can by no means stand the test of these, (for 
it had not as yet properly existed in the church,) it 
has notwithstanding availed itself of his rules, and 
pressed them into her service. Eucherim 

EuciifRTUs, of Lyons, is another of the same 
stainp, and his excellent life arid death are attested 
by Prosper, 

Pho.spek, of Ries in Aquitain, was a layman who 
distinguished himself in this century in the defence 
of the doctrines of grace. He largely extracted 
from Augustine’s works the fundamentals of his po- 
sitions ; and wrote with much earnestness a defence 
of them. He was engaged in a laboured controversy 
ivith the Semi- Pelagians in France; but controversy, 
managed with a spirit like his, serious, candid, and 
argumentative, not abjisive and censorious, and 
conversant on topics of real importance, is an 
advantage, not a detriment to the cause of true re- 
ligion. He bears a cheerful testimony to the solid 
piety of several of his opponents in France, as we 
have seen already, and appears only zealous for 
divine truths, and not for any particular party. It 
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CHAP, was an advantage to the truth revived by Augustine, 

■ that under the cautious' and judicious management 
of Prosper, it was cleared of objections and ex^ained, 
and rescued from aspersions, without losingany thing 
of its sterling purity. Of Prosper himself, I can say , 
nothing; except that his writings speak for his piety, 
humility and integrity. Suffice it to ^ve two or» 
three quotaticms *, one of which obviates the most 
specious objections that have been made to the 
sentiments of Augustine : “ Setting aside that dis- 
tinction which the divine knowledge confines within 
the secret of eternal justice, we ought most sincerely 
tp believe and profess, that God would have all men 
to be saved ; since the apostle, whose sentence this 
is, most eamesdy directs, what in all churches is 
most purely observed, that prayer be made to God 
for all men, whence, that many perish, is the desert 
of those who perish ; that many are saved, is the 
gift of the Saviour f.” 

“ Let human debility, says he, aclcnowledge itself, 
and the condemned succession of all generations in 
the first man ; and when the dead are quickened, 
the blind illuminatdd, the ungodly justified, let them 
confess Jesus Christ their life, and light, and righte- 
ousness.” 

“We act with liberty, but with liberty redeemed, 
over which God is the governor.” 

“ Grace does more than persuade and teach bv 
kind advice and exhortatjon; it changes also tiic 
mind within, and forms it anew, and from a broken 
vessel makes it new in the energy of creatfon. This, 

* Pro. Aug. doct. 

t The attentive reader has sei^n this to be the sentiment of 
the anonymous author of the Calling of th^ Gentiles. Perhaps 
no two propositions are more certainly and decisively scnp- 
tural than these two of Prosper. It is the vain attempt to 
clear them of a supposed inconsistency, which lias confounded 
many reasoners. The Church of England has exactly hit this 
medium in all her public writings, To know where to stop is 
true wisdom. 
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not the admonitions of the Law, not the words of a 
prophet, not nature so studiously preferred to her, 
performs. He only who made, renews. An Apostle 
may run through the ‘world, preach, exhort, plant, 
water, rebuke, and be urgent ; but that* the hearer 
may benefit by these means, neither the scholar, 
por the teacher effects, but grace alone. — This 
orders the seed of faith to take root ih the mind, this 
Iceeps and cherishes the harvest to maturity. — ^It is 
God who raises the dead, frees the ffrisoners, pours 
understanding into dark hearts, and infuses love, 
by which we love him again ; and the love which he 
infuses is himself.” 


CENT. 

V. 


Once more ; hear his vigorous testimony to the 
entire depravity of nature, from a practical sense of 
which, he was, I doubt not, led to see the suitable- 
ness of his views of grace, to the exigencies of fallen 
humanity. 

“ The mind, which originally had light from the 
Supreme Light, involves the will in darkness, and 
leaving the light, chooses to grow black in earthly 
darkness ; nor can it voluntarily lift up its captive 
eyes on high, because, by the robbery of the tyrant, 
it hath even lost the knowledge of the greatness of 
the wound under which it lies prostrate.” 

PaiMASius was an African bishop, who for some PrimnsiuR « 
years attended the ministry of Augustine, w-hose AagusUn^ 
views he folloM[ed, as appears from his writings, par- 
ticularly his conqiments on St. Paul’s epistles. But 
though he seems conversant in the writings of Au- 
gustine and Jerom, he is not a mere copyist, but 
discovers an original vein of thought, and appears 
to have been well furnished with polite learning. 

He says, “ Faith is the gift of God, and is infused 
by the sectet inspiration of grace, not by human 
labour, nor by nature, but by the Holy Spirit.” He 
vehemently opposes aelfrrighteous sentiments, and 
defends with much accuracy the genuine doctrines 
of the Gospel', It is surprising, that pf so aide a 

VOL. IJ. N .N 
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CHAP, writer we should have no account with respect to 
■ his life and transactions*. 

Timotheus .S) LURus, bishop of Alexandria, wrote 
nothing worthy of a distinct memorial. I mention 
him only as an instance of the unhappy state of tha^ 
once flourishing Christian city. It had a succession 
of turbulent, ambitious bishops : the bad effect 05 
the inhabitants was but too fully evidenced by their 
conduct : the^ had. murdered his predecessor, and 
the way, which he took to fix himself in his See, was 
by flattering them in their vices. I scarcely remem- 
ber any thing good of Alexandria in all this century. 
It seems, to have been precipitating itself into the 
darkness of Mahometanism, which God was pre- 
paring for it as a scourge on account of its dreadful 
abuse of the light of the Gospel. . 

Salviav, priest of Marseilles, was an-eloquent, 
neat and beautiful writer. , His manner is very serious, 
and he presses the necessity of good works, and par- 
ticularly of almsgiving, with great vehemence. He 
excels in vindicating the judgments of God on the 
wicked nominal Christians of his time. Buf of his 
acquaintance w'ith real Christianity, from the scanty 
materials, which I have seen of him, I find no evi- 
dence. 


Honoratus, HoNORATUs, bisliop of Marseilles, is celebrated 
as a great extempore preacher; his ministry W’as 
•eiiies, flied much attended by clergy and people, and he was 
* p desired often to preach in other churches. Gelasius, 
' bishop of Rome, had a high esteem for him. These 
■ ‘ accounts may seem simple and mean ; but much 
evidence arises from them, that true religion had 
some prevalence in France in this centUry. Much 
preaching, and much controversy on ihatters of 
evangelical importance, though attended with evils, 
prove' that Christ is present -by his Spirit. 

F'austus, bishopqfRtes, was an Englishman, and 
was first a monk of the monastery of Lerins, of which 
he was chosen abbot. After the death of Maxiihus, 

4 


• Centur. Magdeb. Century V. c. x. 
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bishop of Ries, he was chosen his successor. He cent. 
composed several treatises, governed his diocese . 
unblamably, led a holy life, and died regretted and 
esteemed by the church. Though, in the controversy 
which has so much called for our attention in this 
century, he favoured the Semi-Pelagians, he seems 
to have done so rather through tear of the abuses of 
predestination, and a misunderstanding of the con- 
sequences of Augustine’s doctrine,, than through the 
want of piety and humility. For , he composed a 
treatise concerning saving grace, in which he showed 
that the grace of God always allures,' precedes,. and 
assists the human will, and that all the reward of our 
labour, is the gift of- God. A priest, named Luci- 
dus, was very tenacious of the sentiments of Augus- 
tine, and was opposed at least by the greater part of 
the French bishops in his neighbourhood. Faustus 
endeavoured to correct his ideas, by suggesting, that 
we must not separate grace apd human industry ; 
that we must abhor Pelagius, and yet detest those 
who believe, that a man may be in the, number of 
the elect without labouring for salvation. He adds 
many other cautionary maxims of the same kind, to 
which no sober and judicious follower of Augustine 
Yvilk object. His treatment of Lucidus is gentle 
and candid. Hence I wonder not that the presbyter 
was induced, at the council wl^ichw'as called, to assent 
to all that was required of him. 

On the whole, after a careful review of the lights 
of antiquity on this subject, it appears to me, that 
there were a number of serious and pious persons 
on both sides of the question in France ; that the 
controversy was carried on with a degree at least of 
moderation ; that men, who really feared God, and 
lived by faith on his Son, in practical humility, dif- 
fered rather in words, than in - things, while they 
debated on this dif^cult subject; that yet the views 
of Augustine are scriptural, and most consistent, and 
wotdd in all ages be allowed so to be^ if men had a 
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CHAP, sufficient degree Of patient attention to distinguish 
. . his positions from the abuses nhicli may be made of 

them ; that the $emi-Pel^ian notions have^ how- 
ever, been held' by moft who^ experiebor was con- 
tradictory to their sentiments, men truly pious and^ 
holy; but, that the danger of these nqttions (as all 
errors in sulnects reJittmg'tb ^ace^muet .be danger- 
ous) lies in the bad us^^^ich persons. unacquainted 
with the 'oper^oM'put1ife‘Hory Spirit will be sure 
to make of time divided 

between the pities | ‘but as ignorap of true 

religion .mcreaiSed/-,;Augustiae’8 views of grace grew 
less and less fasljiodtdde, and were confined to par- 
ticular situatioh$i^;-'whlfe wickedness flourished. 

I add only, that profaneness lias no right to tri- 
umjdi On account of these controversies. Their 
existence}, and the seiuoUs and charitable manner of 
conducting them, showed that real godliness was 
aKve in that country ; nor is it probable, that there 
was, in any part of the world, at that time, more 
genuine pi^ than in France. When men are silent 
on topics OT divine grace, when they gladly listen 
to the sneers of*^ecular writers, who affect to treat 
all the controversialists with equal contempt, and are 
content to think so superficially on religion, as tQ|||ive 
without any determinate sentiments on the doctrines 
of Scripture, then is the time when wickedness will 
reign without |l check ; and then what is called phir 
losophy will domineer. God hath left such a people, 
for the present at least, to their own imaginations. 
Vidor. Victor, of Vita, of whose affecting history of 
the African persecutions, I have made much use, 
and who himself suffered for righteousness sake, 
will deserve to be added to this list. 

Geias m. Of Ge LA SI US, bishop of Rome, no more needs 
to be added to what has been said, than that he 
wrote zealously against Pelagianism. 

Julian Julian Pomerius, a priest in France about the 

poiDcrius. of this century, deserves attention for his prac- 
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tical works. A few sentences, descriptive of* the 
characters of good and bad bishops and preachfers, V. 

will show the taste of the tinies, as well as afford '' 

some sentiments not iinihteresting to the pastors of 
jthis day. 

“ A wicked bishop seeks after preferment and 
jriches ; chiefly aims to gratify his passions, to con- 
firm his authority, and to enrich himself. He avoids 
the laborious and humlding part of his oflice, and 
delights in the pleasant and the honourable. ” J ulian 
applies to such men’s consideration the views of the 
34th chapter of Ezekiel. “ A good bishop converts 
sinners to God by his preaching and example — 
lastly, he holds himself fast tO’ God only, in whom 
alone he puts his trust.” 

The difference between a good and a bad preacher 
he thus lays down : “ The one seeks the glory of 
.Tesus Christ, by explaining doctrines in familiar dis- 
course. The other uses the utmost strength of his 
eloquence to gain reputation. The latter handles 
trifles with elaborate language ; the former elevates 
a plain discourse by the weight of his thoughts.” 


END OF THE SECOND 
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